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I    m\i  r-iiic^.  (Act'iit    :it"t(  r   Iu'd  ijiars'  stii; 
:v  c\;iiiiin:it  inn  in  Medicine  and  tlic  idli 
in  the  Latin  and  English  Ian gv ages  at  leas 
rhe  twenty-sixth  clause  provides  for  the  ( 
amining  bodies^  and  this  pro^^sion,  taken 
ler  clauses  (the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third 
'  will,  confer  on  the  Professors  of  certain  s 
taking  part  in  the  examination  of  their  c 
tters  Testimonial  of  Physicians  and  of  Gen 
is  to  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  especially 
iir  attention ;  and  the  observations  to  be  i 
isideration  will  be  directed  to  the  following 
First :  The  small  amount  of  preliminary  ed 
sed  to  require  for  University  Degrees  in  M 
bh  the  manner  of  testing  the  attainments  < 
•  Degrees  in  general  and  professional  knowL 
Secondly :  The  share  to  be  assigned  practical! 

some  Schools,  in  examining  into  the  fitii 
pils   to    receive    the    Diplomas   or   Letter 
actitioners. 
To  the  discussion  of  these,  the  main  object 

added  some  remarks  on  other  parts  of  the 

earing  on  the  Ramo  ot-.v*---'^ 


By  pursuing  this  course  I  shall  be  enabled  to  place  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  here  alluded  to  in  a  connected  form  before  you, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  what  has  been  recommended, 
and  what  has  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
concerning  the  education  for  University  Degrees  in  Medicine 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  will  then  be  apparent  how  far  the 
present  proposed  legislation  is  in  harmony  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  already  made. 

Two  Royal  Commissions  were  issued  for  visiting  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland — one  in  1826,  the  other  in  1830 — and  both 
bear  the  signature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  at  that  time  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  Grcneral 
Report  of  the  Commission,  with  the  Appendix,  was  "  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  ^^  in  1831.  The  evi- 
dence appeared  at  a  later  period — 1837.  To  the  Report  are 
attached  the  signatiu'es  of  the  Commissioners,  as  follows: — 

ROSEBErVy,  Chairman. 
GORDON  ^ 
HADDINGTON 
ABERDEEN 
MELVILLE 

C.  HOPE 
WM.  RAE 

D.  BOYLE 

GEO.  CRANSTOUN 

JAMES  W.  MONCRIEFF 

JOHN  HOPE 

THOS.  TAYLOR    . 

GEORGE  COOK 

H.  HOME  DRUMMOND. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  as  showing  the  attention  paid  to  the 
details  of  their  Report  by  all  the  Commissioners,  that  some 
Members,  including  those  highest  in  rank,  express  dissent  from 
certain  parts.  There  is  no  e\'idence  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  portion  of  the  Report  affecting  the  Medical  Faculties  of 
the  Universities. 

The  views  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  best  set  forth  in  their 
own  words.    The  parts  to  be  extracted  will  be  taken  from  the 
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"Gteneral  Report/'  and  the  "Appendix  to  the  Gteneral  Report  ;*' 
and  they  will  have  reference  to — 

The  amount  of  preliminary  Education  which  ought  to  be 
required  for  a  University  Degree  in  Medicine ;   and  to — 

The  manner  of  conducting  Examinations  into  the  general 
and  professional  attainments  of  the  Candidates. 

In  the  "  Appendix/'  p.  187,  the  subject  of  the   Gteneral 
Education  is  thus  treated : — 

"Preliminary  Educaiion." — "It  would  seem  a  matter  about 
which  all  might  be  agreed,  that  it  is  desirable  that  Medical  Prac- 
titioners should  be  men  of  enlightened  minds,  accustomed  to  exert 
their  intellectual  powers,  and  familiar  with  habits  of  accurate 
observation  and  cautious  reflection.     It  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  have  that  degree  of  literary  attainment  which  wiU 
prevent  them,  when  mingling  as  they  must  do  with  mankind  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession,  from  being  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  or  from  committing  errors  in  conversation  and  in 
writing  for  which  others  would  be  despised :  because,  even  upon 
the  supposition  that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  high  pro- 
fessional acquisition,  the  law  of  association  will  operate,  and  the 
conclusion  will  be  drawn,  that  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed 
in  them.     This  tendency  not  to  confide  in  him  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  with  which  a  Physician  has  to  strug- 
gle ;  much,  unquestionably,  of  the  success  of  ordinary  practice 
depending  upon  the  feelings  of  trust  and  security  with  which 
he  is  regarded.    There  is,  too,  a  connection  between  the  Sciences, 
the  cultivation  of  one  certainly  predisposing,  or  at  least  creating 
a  facility,  for  the  cultivation  of  another.    And  with  a  view  to  the 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  of  moment  that 
a  class  of  men  so  widely  di£Fased,  and  mingling  so  much  with 
society  as  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  should  be 
so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  tone  to  conversation,  or  to 
promote  among  those  with  whom  they  associate  the  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific  accomplishments.     But 
after  granting  all  this,  the  question  still  remains,  whether  there 
should  be,  before  commencing  the  study  of  Medicine,  or  while 
that   study  is  pursued,  the  acquisition  of  what  is  commonly 
caUed  a  learned  education ;  and  it  is  as  to  this  that  most  intel- 


ligent  men  of  medical  proficiency  are  not  agreed.  Dr.  Alison  sub- 
mitted to  us  a  paper  relating  to  this  subject^  wluch  had  been  read 
over  to  the  Medical  Faculty  [of  the  University  of  Edinburgh], 
and  approved  of  by  them ;  so  that  he  says  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  their  opinion  as  well  as  his  own,  all  assenting  to  it  except 
the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  understood  to  hold  notions  which 
did  not  agree  with  it.  This  paper  advocates  the  side  of  the 
question  which  is  unfavourable  to  high  literary  acquirements ; 
and  there  are  two  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  pleading 
is  rested.  It  lays  down,  that  '  experience  does  not  entitle  us  to 
say  that  the  skill  of  Physicians  is  by  any  means  in  proportion  to 

their  attainments  in  general  literature  and  science In 

fact  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  talents  and  habits  of  mind 
by  which  great  and  varied  acquisitions  of  literature  and  science 
are  made,  and  which  a  long-continued  course  of  such  study  is 
calculated  to  form,  are  very  different  from  those  attainments 

by  which  the  most  judicious  practitioners  are  distinguished 

Every  medical  man  has  besides  to  acquire  habits  of  business, 
observation  of  mankind,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  These 
acquirements  of  themselves  make  up  to  many  medical  men  for 
the  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
Sciences  cannot  make  up  to  them  for  the  want  of  those ;  and  in 
general,  I  believe,  we  may  say,  that  the  habits  of  a  Student 
who  has  gone  through  a  very  long  and  varied  course  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  are  not  those  which  will  fit  a  man  for  that 
kind  of  intercourse  with  the  world  by  which  a  Physician  must 
live.' 

"  The  amount  of  this  would  seem  to  be,'*  (continue  the 
Commissioners),  "  that  literature  is  a  positive  evil  to  a  physician ; 
that  it  unfits  him  for  the  habits  and  state  of  mind  which  he 
ought  to  cultivate;  and  that  it  will  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
success  in  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  learned 
Medical  Facidty  could  have  intended  to  go  so  far  as  this; 
but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  much  fallacy  in  the  assertions, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  reasoning,  which  they  here 
adduce.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  a  man  were  to 
devote  himself  in  the  manner  stated  to  literature  and  science, 
making  these  the  chief,  or  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  his 
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pursuit^  he  would  not  be  a  good  Physician  :  but  this  is  not  at 
all  what  is  intended;  the  sole  object  being,  that  a  Physician 
should  have  that  liberal  education  which  is  imphed  in  a  Course 
of  University  attendance.  By  acqiiiring  this,  the  mind  would 
be  invigorated  for  any  intellectual  pursuit,  and  it  could  super- 
induce no  habit  disqualifying  for  the  activity  of  exertion,  or  for 
mingling  in  society  as  a  medical  man  must  do.  Such  education 
also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  would  be  completed,  or  nearly  so, 
before  medical  pursuits  commenced,  certainly  long  before  prac- 
tice was  attempted,  and  would  not  therefore  have  the  effect 
which  is  here  supposed.'' 

"  But  there  is  a  different  reason  assigned  for  not  making  the 
standard  of  education,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  study 
of  Physic,  or  even  to  conferring  a  Degree  in  it,  very  high. 
"There  are  other  Degrees,'  Dr.  Alison  [who  as  Dean  of 
Faculty,  expressed  the  opinion  of  his  Colleagues],  proceeds  to 
observe,  'such  as  Diplomas  to  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries, 
which  are  obtained  by  a  less  expensive  education  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  University,  and  on  which  a  great  number 
of  Medical  men  practise  all  branches  of  the  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  success  and  reputation.  Unless  it 
can  be  made  quite  clear  that  any  additional  qualifications  which 
we  demand  will  raise  the  value  of  the  Degree  of  our  Graduates 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  increase  therefore  their  chance 
of  professional  success,  the  effect  of  making  our  Degree  more 
difficult  of  attainment  will  only  be  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  Medical  men  practising  upon  inferior  Degrees,  and  to  lower 
rather  than  to  elevate,  upon  the  whole,  the  general  average  of 
the  attainments  of  professional  men.' 

"  It  is  thus  represented,  that  because,  which  is  undoubtedly 
true,  there  are  men  who  practise  with  little  or  no  literary  attain- 
ment, the  general  tone  of  the  profession  should  be  lowered,  or 
at  least  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  elevate  it,  because, 
the  expense  being  thus  increased,  the  number  of  enlightened 
Graduates  would  be  diminished,  and  practice  would  be  sur- 
rendered, much  more  than  it  is,  to  those  of  inferior  qualifica- 
tions. But  this  reasoning  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  There 
is,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  too  great  a  disposition  in  many  to  prefer 
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quackery  to  sound  Medical  Science ;  and  by  those  who  do  so, 
the  literature  of  Medical  men  will  not  be  held  in  much  estima- 
tion. But  as  no  one  would  contend  that,  on  this  account, 
quackery  should  be  preferred  to  knowledge,  upon  the  same 
ground  it  would  seem  that  want  of  literature  should  not  be  pre- 
ferred to  learning.  In  fact,  the  preparatory  education  for  which 
some  contend,  does  not  interfere  in  the  shghtest  degree  with 
the  Medical ;  it  only  tends  to  make  the  practitioner  a  more 
enlightened  man,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  acquisition 
of  it  should  have  the  effect  which  Dr.  Alison  and  the  Faculty 
assign  to  it.  But  the  presumption  is,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  possession  of  it  would  prove  an  advantage,  and  would  gain, 
among  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  a  decided  preference 
for  those  who  enjoyed  it.  At  present  it  is  found,  that  although 
many  may  practise  with  inferior  Degrees,  they  consider  it  as  an 
object  to  get  the  highest  Degree ;  and  this  can  arise  solely  from 
the  conviction  that  the  having  such  a  Degree  would  increase 
their  respectabihty  and  their  practice.^^  (Appendix  to  General 
Report,  p.  188.) 

After  some  further  remarks  on  parts  of  the  Evidence,  the 
Commissioners  continue  as  follows  : — 

"  But  it  is  requisite  to  bring  under  notice  what  some  most 
enlightened  physicians  have  asserted  on  the  other  side. 

'^Dr.  John  Thomson  states  to  us,  that  ^the  improvement  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  education  of  candidates  for  Medical 
Degrees  might,  I  think,  be  effected  by  requiring  of  young  men 
entering  on  the  study  of  Medicine,  with  the  intention  of  gra- 
duating, that  they  shall  have  received  a  proper  preliminary 
education,  consisting  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  elementary  parts  of  Mathema- 
tics ;  by  making  Natural  Philosophy  a  necessary  branch  of  the 
education  of  candidates  for  Medical  Degrees ;  and  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  study  other  branches  of  liberal  education,  such  as 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  either  previously  or  subsequently 
to  their  entering  on  their  Medical  Studies.  The  importance  of 
these  elementary  branches  of  education  to  Students  of  Medicine 
arises,  I  conceive,  not  only  firom  the  tendency  which  their  cul- 
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tivation  has  to  open^  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  understandings 
but  also  from  a  competent  knowledge  of  them  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  Students  to  comprehend  readily  those  lec- 
tures and  books  through  which  their  professional  information 
must  be  obtained/  Dr.  Thomson  adds^  'I  am  far,  however, 
from  thinking  that  it  should  be  required  of  Medical  Graduates 
that  they  should  be  profound  scholars,  or  deeply  versed  in 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Metaphysics;  but  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they  who  have  previously 
gone  through  the  mental  discipline  necessary  for  acquiring  a 
competent  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  education,  must 
enter  on  their  Medical  Studies,  and  pursue  them  with  their 
minds  infinitely  better  prepared  for  acquiring  professional 
knowledge,  than  those  who  have  not  received  such  a  prepara- 
tory education.  The  degree  of  preliminary  knowledge,  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  which  I  conceive  to  be  neces- 
sary for  Students  of  Medicine,  can  be  easily  attained,  I  believe, 
in  every  part  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  the  time  of  Students,  I 
am  convinced,  would  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  these  branches,  than  in  serving, 
as  many  of  them  do,  long,  useless,  and  expensive  apprentice- 
ships in  the  performance  of  mechanical  and  menial  services/  .  . 
'  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  were  done,  after  two  or  three  years, 
every  young  man  who  came  to  the  University  would  be  prepared 
with  those  preliminary  branches  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
declared  to  be  requisite.^ 

"  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Profession,  and 
has  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  Medical  Students,  states,  that  his  opinion  as  to  pre- 
liminary education,  is,  that  ^  there  should  be  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and 
Natural  Philosophy;  and  afterwards,  as  collateral  branches, 
a  knowledge  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic' 

Dr.  Abercrombie  appears  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  acciu'ately  known,  and  others  of 
which  a  less  accurate  knowledge  would  be  sufficient.  In  the 
^'  Evidence  '\  a  little  before  that  part  from  which  the  preceding 
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extract  has  been  taken^  by  the  Commissioners^  the  following 
reply  was  given  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  to  a  question  respecting 
the  "  previous  Education  "  to  be  required  for  a  Degree  : — 

"  The  first  point  which  occurs  to  me,  as  worthy  of  attention, 
is  an  improvement  in  the  preliminary  education  of  Medical 
Students;  particularly,  that  when  they  come  forward,  they 
should  be  very  correctly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  with  the  Elements  of  Mathematics,  and  some  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Greek  ;  likewise.  Natural  Philosophy, 
particularly  if  it  is  taught  in  the  more  popular  way,  that  is,  by 
means  of  experiment,  and  not  rendered  abstruse  by  means  of 
the  higher  Mathematics.  There  are  two  other  branches,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  though  I  would  not 
properly  call  them  preliminary ;  I  mean  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Logic.  With  regard  to  Moral  Philosophy,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
studied  with  advantage,  by  a  boy  of  the  age  of  16  or  17,  when 
preliminary  studies  are  gone  through ;  and  with  regard  to  Logic, 
which  is  of  great  moment  for  a  medical  man,  perhaps  it  cannot 
be  studied  with  advantage,  until  the  mind  is  previously  well 
informed  as  to  the  filets  of  Physical  andMoral  Science,  to  which  its 
rules  are  to  be  applied.  So  that  those  two  branches  might  perhaps 
be  called  collateral,  rather  than  preliminary,  and  should  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  but  at  a  more  advanced  period.^^ 

"  Dr.  Davidson  (continue  the  Commissioners)  thus  delivers 
his  sentiments :  '  The  first  subject  that  attracted  my  attention, 
in  reflecting  upon  the  education  of  Medical  Graduates,  was  that 
of  preliminary  instruction,  for  which  but  very  slight  provision 
is  made  in  the  StattUa  Solennia  of  this  University,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  being  only  required.'  .  .  '  I  conceive  that 
the  branches  of  preparatory  education  should  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  Mathematics;  whilst  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History,  may  be  acquired,  either 
before  beginning  the  study  of  Medicine,  or  may  be  attended  to 
along  with  the  Medical  Classes.  I  presume  that  although  Natural 
Philosophy,  Logic  and  Ethics,  will  probably  be  studied  either  at 
this  or  some  other  University,  Languages,  with  Mathematics, 
may  be  acquired  wherever  any  such  instruction  can  be  procured : 
and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  Students  in  those  branches  of 
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knowledge  may  be  certified  either  by  Diplomas,  Certificates  firom 
respectable  Schools  or  Academies,  or  by  their  undergoing  an 
Examination  by  the  Professors  of  this  University.  If  I  were 
asked  the  reasons  for  recommending  a  more  extensive  prelimi- 
nary  education  for  Medical  Graduates,  I  should  be  puzzled,  not 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  them,  but  from  the  fear  of 
that  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  advancing  arguments 
in  favour  of  an  opinion  which  is  so  manifestly  correct  as  to 
require  no  support.  .  .  ^  Experience  has  convinced  me  that 
those  students  whose  minds  have  been  previously  cultivated, 
make  the  most  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  their  new  pursuits, 
which  are  much  less  difficult  to  them  than  to  those  who  are  to- 
tally unscientific,  and  deficiently  educated.  I  know,  besides, 
that  it  is  a  common  subject  of  regret  among  most  Physicians, 
as  it  is  with  myself,  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  youth,  leisure, 
and  opportunity  in  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of 
general  knowledge  on  which  to  rest  their  Medical  acquirements. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  were  I  not  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  a  liberal  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
Medicine,  I  should  surrender  my  doubts  to  the  authority  of 
much  wiser  men  in  England,  Ireland,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  by  whose  influence  it  has  been  established  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  those  countries ;  nor  should  I  be  inclined  to  submit 
less  willingly  to  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  CJol- 
lege,  who  strongly  recommended  a  preparatory  education  for  the 
Medical  Graduates,  in  a  memorial  presented,  I  believe,  to  the 
Senatus  Academicus.^  '*     (Appendix  to  General  Report y  p.  189). 

To  the  foregoing  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Eminent 
Physicians,  given  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  "Appendix  to 
the  General  Report,"  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  opinions  of 
another  class  of  Practitioners.  I  find  that,  (the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Binning,  who  signed  the  Report  as  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, being  in  the  chair) : 

"  William  Wood,  Esq.,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh",  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms : — 

"  By  the  new  regulations,  I  observe  that,  at  a  private  examina- 
tion, previously  to  their  being  examined  upon  strict  professional 
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knowledge^  the  candidates  are  to  be  tried  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  Latin.  So  far  it  seems  an  improvement.  But  I  would  re- 
mark^ with  the  exception  of  Latin,  there  is  no  regulation  made 
to  secure  a  knowledge  of  any  of  those  branches  of  education, 
which  I  look  upon  as  necessary  for  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  There 
is  no  mention  made  of  Greek,  I  conceive  every  man,  who  is  to 
be  a  Graduate  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other 
respectable  College,  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  practise  Medicine  in  any  of  its 
branches  who  has  not  learned  Greek ;  but  I  think  his  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  knowledge  will  be  much  facihtated  by  it : 
and  his  education  will  not  be  considered  as  perfect,  and  he  will 
not  hold  that  respectable  situation  among  medical  men,  or  in 
society,  which  a  Graduate  of  this  University  should  hold,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  this  language.  With  regard  to  the  Modem 
Languages,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  to  say  anything,  except 
that  I  look  upon  French  as  indispensable ;  I  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally attained  by  students.  I  think  the  German  and  Italian  would 
be  useful  accomplishments,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  made  essential.  I  look  upon  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics  as 
quite  essential,  before  a  young  man  enters  upon  his  Medical 
education.  It  is  not  possible  for  pupils  to  pick  up  a  knowledge 
of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  or  any  of  the  other  branches,  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  Mathematics.  Next  to  Mathematics,  I 
conceive  Natural  Philosophy  to  be  quite  essential.  I  conceive 
that  every  Medical  man,  and  particularly  every  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to 
enable  him  to  understand  professional  subjects,  particularly 
Physiology.  There  are  two  other  branches  which  I  consider 
likewise  that  a  Graduate  of  the  University  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  I  do  not  call  them  preliminary  exactly,  for  perhaps  it 
were  better  they  were  not  taken  at  so  early  an  age  as  that  at 
which  young  men  generally  begin  to  study  Medicine ;  I  allude 
to  Loffic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  import- 
ance that  a  medical  man,  obtaining  the  highest  honours  in  the 
profession,  should  understand  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
My  reason  for  not  mentioning  them  among  the  preliminaries  is, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  that  Moral  Philo- 
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sophy  should  be  taken  at  a  more  advanced  age ;  and  perliaps 
Logic  is  somewhat  in  the  same  situation.  I  consider  it  a  defect 
in  the  regulations  now  in  existence  that  they  do  not  enforce 
attendance  upon  these/^ 

With  respect  to  the  preliminary  Education  of  Surgeons,  Mr. 
Wood  says — "  I  conceive  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  may  mention 
French,  as  it  is  an  accomplishment  so  generally  acquired; 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary; I  would  almost  add  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy.  I 
really  think  the  education  of  a  Surgeon  very  defective  indeed  if 
it  does  not  include  these  branches.  In  speaking  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  I  should  mention  that  I  speak  with  decision; 
because  these  branches  were  not  so  commonly  taken  in  the 
days  I  studied,  and  I  have  felt  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
got  them,  as  I  might  or  should  have  done."  ("  Evidence  Oral 
and  Documentary/'  vol.  i.  page  335.") 

And  Greorge  Bell,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  gave  his  opinion  thus : — 

"  In  the  first  place  they  (Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine) 
should  produce  either  their  degree  of  A.M.,  or  testimonials  of 
their  having  made  proficiency  equivalent  to  that  degree  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and 
Moral  Philosophy ;  or  they  ought  to  be  examined  by  competent 
judges  as  to  those  points.  I  think  French  also  would  be  a  valu- 
able acquirement,  and  Natural  History  ought  to  be  attended  in 
the  course  of  the  Curriculum.  Secondly,  they  should  give 
proofs  of  being  acquainted  with  their  own  language."  (''  Evi- 
dence Oral  and  Documentary/'  vol.  i.  page  447.) 

The  Commissioners  thus  proceed: — *' There  is  much  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  leading  views  upon  the  subject ;  the  particular  grounds 
of  opinion  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Report,  to  detail.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  seems  unques- 
tionably to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  superior  preliminary 
education  to  that  which  is  now  required.  This  can  be 
obtained,  apparently,  without  the  slightest  hardship ;  the  more 
elementary  parts  of  it  being  procured  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Medical  studies,  and  the  more  advanced  during 
the  prosecution  of  those  studies ;  an  arrangement  which  it  is 
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in  evidence  could  without  difficulty  be  made.  It  would  thus  not 
be  essential  that  there  should  be  a  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but 
merely  that  there  should  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages  and  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  by  combining 
with  the  Medical  Classes  what  can  be  acquired  only  at  a  Univer- 
sity, the  residence  in  Edinburgh  would  not  be  prolonged. 
The  character  of  the  Medical  Profession  would  thus  be  much 
raised,  and  provision  made^  as  has  been  ah*eady  stated,  for 
spreading  throughout  the  coimtry  enlightened  and  well-informed 
men,  who  might  be  instrumental  in  increasing  to  a  great  degree 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  social  intercourse,  while  they 
would  have  access  to  sources  of  enjoyment  peculiarly  valuable 
in  the  sequestered  situation  in  which  many  Medical  Practitioners 
must  spend  the  great  part  of  life.'^ 

The  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  arrived  at,  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  "  Creneral  Report,^'  p.  56  : — 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Education  which  should 
be  required  of  candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  we  have  had 
much  deliberation,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  evidence.  It 
has  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the 
persons  who  are  to  practise  Medicine  should  be  men  of  en- 
lightened minds,  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intellectual 
powers,  and  familiar  with  habits  of  accurate  observation  and 
cautious  reflection ;  and  that  they  should  be  possessed  of  such 
a  degree  of  literary  acquirement  as  may  secure  the  respect  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  to  associate  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  We  therefore  thought  it  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  a  Medical  Degree  that  the  individual  should  have  some 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  with  Mathematics  and  Philosophy;  and  though  strong 
doubts  have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  Medical  Professors 
as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering  this  an  essential  condition, 
from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  prevent  many  persons  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  Medical  Science  to  be 
obtained  in  the  Universities,  we  have  found  our  opinion  on  this 
point  confirmed  by  every  one  of  the  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Universities,  whom  we  examined, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Flx>fessors  themselves;  while  we  have 
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also  been  fully  satisfied^  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
itself^  and  of  the  evidence  before  us^  that  there  is  no  solid  ground 
for  the  apprehensions  entertained. 

"  The  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  Latin  is  universally 
admitted.  The  great  importance  of  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language  seems  to  be  clearly  established  by  the 
nature  of  the  IVIedical  Nomenclature,  and  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  books  of  Medicine,  which  are  still  of  authority,  are  in 
that  language ;  and  no  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  us  by  any 
one  as  to  the  great  assistance,  in  his  Medical  pursuits^  which 
the  Student  must  derive  from  having  been  previously  instructed 
in  Mathematics  and  the  different  branches  of  Philosophy. 
Taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  it 
has  appeared  to  us  that  unless  a  man  has  passed  through  a 
course  of  education,  embracing  in  some  reasonable  degree  all 
these  departments  of  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  security  that 
he  possesses  the  enlargement  of  understanding  which  is  alike 
necessary  to  guard  him  against  rashness  of  speculation  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  preserve  the  correctness  and  dehcacy  of  personal 
conduct  which  the  duties  of  a  Physician  so  peculiarly  require. 
And  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  as  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine  obtained  in  a  University  is  a  dignity  conferred,  not  by 
the  Professors  of  Medical  Science  alone,  but  also  by  all  the 
Professors  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  such  Graduation  that  the  distinction  should 
be  bestowed  without  any  inquiry  into  the  attainments  of  the 
persons  receiving  it  in  Classical  Learning  or  Philosophical 
Science. 

'^An  idea  seems  to  be  entertained  by  persons  of  great 
respectabiHty,  that  the  character  of  the  Universities,  as  Schools 
of  Medicine,  is  to  be  measiired  by  the  number  of  Degrees  which 
are  conferred  by  them ;  and  that  if  any  considerable  extent  of 
previous  education  were  required,  fewer  persons  would  apply 
for  them,  Licenses  to  practice  would  be  obtained  elsewhere^ 
and  the  number  of  Students  attending  the  Universities  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  But,  while  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
of  the  sufficiency  of  this  objection,  even  though  the  principle  of 
it  were  well  founded,  and  humbly  think  that  it  would  go  far  to 
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sanction  laxity  of  examination  in  general^  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  correct  in  principle^  or  at  all  supported  by  expe-w 
rience.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  reputation  of  a  University 
does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  the  Degrees  which  are 
granted  by  it^  but  must  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 
qualifications  which  the  possession  of  such  Degrees  implies  in 
the  persons  on  whom  they  are  conferred :  and^  being  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  we  see  no  good  ground  for  thinking' 
that,  by  raising  the  value  of  the  Degree  in  Medicine  in  the 
Scotch  Universities,  we  shall  thereby  lessen  the  demand  for  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  consequences  which  we  can  anticipate 
from  any  regulations  reasonably  laid  down  for  this  object  are, 
that  the  Students  will  come  to  the  study  of  Medicine  better 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  instructions  they  receive,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  more  general  desire  to  obtain  a  Degree  in  these 
Universities,  when  it  has  thus  been  rendered  the  more  sure 
introduction  to  professional  success  or  eminence.^'  {General 
Report,  p.  57.) 

And  the  Report  on  Preliminary  Education  is  ended  in  the 
following  words : — 

^^  After  full  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  referring  to  the 
whole  evidence  relating  to  it,  we  have  come  to  the  jresolution 
that  a  certain  preliminary  education  in  Literature  and  Philo- 
sophy ought  to  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  require 
that  they  shall  have  gone  through  the  Curriculum  of  Arts  in 
the  University,  but  only  that  they  shall,  at  the  time  of  being 
taken  on  trials  for  the  Degree,  possess  the  information  which 
the  regulation  prescribes. 

"We  have  resolved  accordingly,  'That  the  general  attain- 
ments of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
should  embrace  a  competent  knowledge  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  that  this  knowledge 
should  be  ascertained  by  an  Examination,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Examiners  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  such  works  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  Examination  must  take 
place  previously  to  the  Examination  for  the  Medical  Degree, 
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except  in  the  cases  where  the  Candidates  have  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts '."     {General  Report,  p.  57) 

Medical  Edticaiion. — The  foregoing  observations  are  followed 
in  the  "  General  Eeport^'  (page  59)  by  an  exposition  of  the 
opinion  the  Commissioners  were  led  to  form  ''  respecting  the 
course  of  study  in  the  science  of  Medicine  which  ought  to  be 
followed  by  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a  Degree/^  Into  the 
details  of  the  recommendations  made  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here^  as  the  subject  will  come  imder  observation  incidentally  in 
the  sequel.  It  may  be  stated,  however^  that  the  Commissionera 
recommended  four  years  as  the  period  of  Medical  Study.  They^ 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  the  term  of  study  ought  to  be  longer ;  but  they  did 
not  think  it  prudent  that  the  more  lengthened  course  of  stud^ 
should  then  (1831)  be  enforced  (p.  61). 

Examinations. — Closely  connected  with  the  extent  of  Educa- 
tion, whether  general  or  professional,  is  the  method  of  Examina- 
tion, for  it  is  clearly  of  little  use  to  prescribe  extended 
and  well  devised  plans  of  study  unless  the  test  applied  to  the 
attainments  of  the  Student  is  adapted  to  support  and  develop 
those  plans.  As  already  shown,  it  was  part  of  the  "  resolution  " 
of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Examination  into 
the  general  attainments  of  students,  that  the  Examination 
should  "  be  conducted  by  the  Examiners  for  Degrees  in 
Arts,  in  such  works  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts/' 
In  explanation  of  the  term  ^^  Examiners  in  Arts,^'  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  a  previous  recommendation  had  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  other  persons  than  the  Professors  should 
examine  for  the  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  these  words: — '^That 
Examiners  for  Degrees,  not  being  Professors,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senatus  Academicus,'^  and — "That  every  li- 
aminer  should  be  precluded  from  examining  any  Candidate  who 
has  been  one  of  his  own  pupils."  (General  Report,  pp.  40,  41), 

The  reasoning  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  proper  conduct 
of  Examinations  for  Degrees  is  contained  in  two  parts  of  their 
"General  Report."  The  more  general  observations,  which 
equally  apply  to  Degrees  in  all  subjects,  occur  in  discussing  the 
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proper  method  of  Examination  for  the  Degrees  in  Arts^  and 
some  additional  remarks  having  special  application  are  made 
with  reference  to  Medical  Degrees.  Both  passages  wiQ  be 
cited^  in  order  fully  to  develop  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
on  this  subject.  The  views  of  such  a  body  are  now  especially 
important^  for^  besides  their  immediate  reference  to  the 
Examination  for  Degrees^  they  may  be  said  to  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  propriety  of  empowering  Professors,  as  proposed 
in  this  Bill,  to  take  part  in  the  Examination  of  their  own 
pupils  for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  Medical  Practitioners. 
At  page  43  of  the  Report,  the  Commissioners  write  thus : — 

'^When  the  Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Professors, 
there  is  always  the  greatest  risk  that  the  Examinations  will 
degenerate  into  a  mere  form.    The  qualifications  of  many  will 
be  known  to  the  Professors.    The  Professors  wiQ  naturally  be 
disposed  to  be  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  acquitted  themselves  to  their  satisfaction  as  Students; 
and  even  if  more  rigorously  conducted,  the  Examinations  will 
naturally  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  proficiency  acquired  in 
the  Classes,  and  confined  to  the  particular  topics  introduced  in 
their  respective  Lectures.   The  character  of  the  Professors  will 
in  fact  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate.    Each  will 
be  examining  his  own  pupils.     His  eminence  as  a  teacher 
will  be  interested  in  the  result,  and  the  necessary  bias  of  the 
mind  will  be  to  make  the  Degree  the  reward  of  die  exertions 
and  progress  made  in  the  class.    Higher  attainments  will  not 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  Degree  would  thus  soon  become 
merely  a  reward  for  eminence  in  the  Classes,  without  requiring 
greater  exertion,  or  encouraging  greater  acquisitions  in  know- 
ledge.   We  apprehend  that  any  approach  to  such  a  state  of 
things  would  coimteract  the  objects  which  we  have  in  view, 
and  that  the  Degree  would  be  so  indiscriminately  conferred 
that  it  would  never  be  an  object  of  ambition,  or  be  raised  in 
public  estimation.    The  experience  which  has  already  occurred 
as  to  the  Scotch  Universities,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  afibrds  conclusive  reasons  for  apprehending  that 
the  value  of  the  Degree  will  not  be  raised,  if  the  Examina- 
tion of  Candidates  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Plx>- 

c2 
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fessors."  *  *  "The  nature  of  the  duty  of  examining 
Candidates  for  Degrees  appears  to  us  also  to  be  very  different 
from  that  which  the  Professor  has  to  discharge  in  examining 
his  class.  Indeed  the  very  situation  in  which  the  Professors 
stand  as  instructors,  seems  likely  to  disqualify  them  from  the 
peculiar  duty  of  examining  for  Degrees,  however  great  their 
individual  eminence  may  be.  When  daily  examining  a  great 
number  of  Students,  the  attainments  of  many  of  whom  must  be 
greatly  inferior  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  Degrees,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  Professor  should  not  form  a  certain 
fixed  estimate  of  the  average  standard  of  the  talents  and  know^ 
ledge  of  his  class,  and  conduct  his  Examination  for  Degrees 
with  reference  to  it.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Examination 
for  Degrees  should  be  conducted  both  by  a  much  more  searching 
inquiry,  and  with  a  view  of  securing  attainments  of  a  higher 
order;  and  if  provisions  directed  to  this  object,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  separate  Examiners,  should  lead  to  some  inter- 
mediate  study  after  the  termination  of  the  fourth  Session,  and 
before  the  Degree  is  taken,  our  object  will  only  be  more 
effectually  attained. 

"The  appointment  of  separate  Examiners  for  this  special 
duty,  appears  to  us  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  success 
of  any  scheme  intended  to  raise  the  value  and  the  practical 
Tlsefulness  of  the  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Scotch  Universities. 
It  has  been  thought  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  persons  properly  qualified  to  be  Examiners;  but  if 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  system  of 
Education,  as  at  present  conducted  in  the  Universities,  stands 
miich  in  need  of  improvement.'^ 

The  following  observations  are  made  under  the  head, 
"  Examiners  for  Medical  Degrees  :'* — 

"The  Examinations  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  have  hitherto 
been  conducted  by  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Classes  recently  instituted 
by  the  Crown,  and  each  Candidate  has  been  required  to  pay  a 
sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  which  is  divided  equally  among  the 
Examining  Professors. 
'^  '*  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  system  is  liable  to  very  serious^ 
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-objections.  The  emoluments  of  the  Professors  who  examiu^^ 
ought  not  to  depend  on  the  number  of  Candidates  for  Degrees, 
At  present^  the  fees  drawn  by  the  several  Professors  from  this 
«ource  are  very  considerable^  in  consequence  of  the  great  nimiber 
of  Candidates;  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the 
nimiber  of  Degrees  conferred  has  been  continually  increasing 
during  many  years^  in  a  proportion  much  greater  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  Students  attend- 
ing the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 

^'  No  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  number  of  Degrees^  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  any  external  causes.    We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  system  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  render  the 
Examinations  less  strict  than  they  might  otherwise  be^  and 
practically  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Faculty.    It  is^  besides^  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  there  must  be  a  natural  reluctance  in  Professors  to  reject 
Candidates^  to  many  of  whom  the  fees  paid  to  the  Examiners 
may  be  a  very  serious  sacrifice.    Although  most  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  entertain  opinions  adverse  to  any  extent 
sion  of  the  subjects  of  examination^  and  are  strongly  impressed 
vrith  the  idea  that  the  importance  and  value  of  the  University  as 
a  School  of  Medicine^  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  the  Degrees  annually  conferred,  an  entirely  different  opinion 
has  been  strongly  expressed  by  all  the  other   Physicians  and 
Surgeons  whom  we  have  examined,  being  persons  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.    It  should 
seem  to  us,  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  must  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  required  for  it :  and  we  have 
already  observed  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  either  the 
reputation  of  the  University  as  a  School  of  Medicine,  or  the . 
number  of  Students  resorting  to  it  for  instruction,  will  be 
regulated  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  may  obtain 
Degrees.'^     (General  Report^  p.  64.) 

And  now,  Sir,  arises  a  question — ^indispensable  to  the  dis»> 
cussion  of  the  proposal  to  give  increased  privileges  to  the  Pro«> 
fessors  of  some  Universities  which  will  find  its  place  in  the 
sequel — as  to  the  influence  the  above-cited  Report  of  the  Royal 
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Commiflsioiiers  has  had  on  those  Institntioiia  to  whidi  it  par- 
ticularly referred.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  up  to  the 
present  time  none  of  the  recommendations  have  been  adopted. 
And  as  to  the  examination  into  the  preliminary  education  of 
candidates  for  Degrees^  it  continues  the  same  as  the  Commis- 
sioners (Report^  p.  59)  state  it  to  have  been  before  their  inquiry 
— extending  to  the  Latin  language,  and  conducted  by  the 
Medical  Professors. 

The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  have,  however,  not  beea 
without  their  influence,  though  the  influence  has  been  exercised 
in  another  place  than  that  intended  or  contemplated.  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement  of  &cts : — 

A  few  years  after  the  date  of  the  '^  Report,''  a  vote  lor  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  to  grant  to  the  Institution,  now  called 
University  College,  London,  aCharter  of  Licorporation,  withpower 
to  grant  Degrees,  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  some  dis- 
cussion arose  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  should 
be  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  two  objections  raised  by  the 
Government.  One  of  these  referred  to  the  claim  other 
Colleges  would  have  for  privileges  of  the  same  kind.  The  other 
objection  {which  is  material  to  the  present  purpose),  was  the 
unwillingness  to  cofrfer  on  Professors  the  power  of  granting 
Degrees  to  their  ovm  pupils ;  and  this  impediment  was  suggested 
by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  visiting  the 
Universities  in  Scotland.  After  a  Uttle  time,  the  Government 
proposed  to  establish  a  Metropolitan  University  which  should 
have  the  power  to  confer  Degrees  on  the  pupils  of  several  Col- 
leges and  Schoob,  the  Examiners  being  appointed  independently 
of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  Teachers.  This  plan  was  objected  to 
on  various  grounds  by  many  of  the  founders  of  the  Listitution 
in  whose  favour  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  carried; 
but  the  objections  were  not  pressed,  in  consequence,  it  was 
understood,  of  a  paper  published  at  the  time  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. A  short  extract  from  that  document  will  afibrd  contem- 
porary evidence  of  the  facts  here  stated.  After  arguing  on  the 
increased  diffusion  of  sound  education  in  the  country  likely  to 
result  from  the  influence  over  many  Colleges  of  a  body  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  Government,  and  the  utility  of 
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competition  between  the  pupils  of  different  schools^  it  continues 
thus: — 

'*  The  Government  plan  removes  a  dijBSculty  which  has  been 
felt  whenever  the  subject  of  a  Charter  has  been  discussed.  The 
Professors  will  not  have  to  confer  Degrees  upon  their  own 
pupils.  It  is  right  enough  that  teachers  should  examine  their 
pupils^  in  order  to  judge  of  their  proficiency^  or  even  determine 
their  relative  merit  amongst  themselves ;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  objection  to  teachers  conferring  upon  their  own  pupils 
titles  of  honour  which  are  to  pass  current  in  the  world  at 
large.  They  are  under  a  temptation  to  lower  the  standard  of 
their  honours ;  and  even  if  they  conscientiously  maintain  it  at 
a  proper  height^  they  are  always  exposed  to  suspicion.'^  * 

The  University  of  London  was  founded;  and^  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  CambridgCj 
with  respect  to  most  Degrees^  the  functions  of  the  University 
consist  in  determining  the  qualifications  to  be  required  oi 
Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts^  Law,  and  Medicine,  as  well 
as  in  examining  and  in  conferring  the  Degrees ;  while  to  the 
Colleges  and  Schools  education  is  committed. 

A  short  abstract  of  the  ^'  Regulations  respecting  the  Degrees 
in  Medicine/^  will  show  that  the  views  of  the  Senate  of  the 
newly-formed  University  are  in  conformity  with  the  recommen« 
dations  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  visiting  the 
Universities  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  letter,  and  that  they  are,  in  fiact,  an  extension  of  them. 

It  is  required  of  all  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  (with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  commenced  their  Medical 
Studies  before  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations)  that  they 
shall  have  passed  a  Preliminary  or  ^^Matriculation  Examina- 
tion,'^ as  a  test  of  their  General  Education  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  on  the  prescribed  course  of  professional 
study. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  is  conducted  by  Examiners  in 
Arts;  and  it  includes  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages; 

*  **  Address  from  the  Senate  to  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London,  (now 
Uniyersity  College),  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Uniyersity.** 
Signed— *<  Somerset,  Chairman/*    London  :  Taylor.     1835. 
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the  Elements  of  Mathematics^  some  Natural  Philosophy^  and 
History. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  the  Candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  attended  at  a  School  of  Medicine  during  four 
years  after  the  time  at  which  the  Matriculation  Examination  has 
been  passed.  The  Subjects  of  Examination  are  divided  into  two 
classes^  which  may  be  called  Elementary  and  Practical.  In  the 
former  are  included  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Materia 
Medica.  The  latter  comprises  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Forensic  Medicine,  and  Physiology,  with  some  Comparative 
Anatomy.  The  Examinations  for  the  first  class  of  subjects  are 
held  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  those  for  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  four  years. 

The  Bachelor  of  Medicine  is  admitted  to  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  two  years,  if  the  time  has  been  spent  in  a 
Hospital ;  or  in  five  years,  if  the  candidate  has  been  engaged  in 
private  practice.  The  Examination  for  this,  the  highest  degree 
includes  Practical  Medicine,  the  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy, Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  But  those  candidates  who 
have  taken  a  Degree  in  Arts  at  a  University  are  examined  in 
Practical  Medicine  only. 

The  Examiners,  except  those  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate, 
are  appointed  from  year  to  year  by  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
and  they  have  no  interest  in  the  number  of  the  degrees  conferred. 
The  Examinations  are  conducted  in  writing.  There  is  likewise 
an  oral  examination  in  each  subject ;  and  in  some,  as  Anatomy, 
a  practical  one.     The  written  questions  are  published.* 

Having  thus.  Sir,  placed  before  you  the  reasoning  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  as  regards 
the  amount  of  education  which  ought  to  be  required  for 
Degrees  in  Medicine  in  Scotland,  and  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  Examinations  ;  having  also  shown  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Commissioners'  recommendations  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  having  stated  the  course  of  Education  prescribed, 
together  with  the  manner  of  conducting  Examinations  by  the 

*  **  Papers— London  University ;  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
5Ui  August,  1840."—"  London  University  Calendar/'  1845. 
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University  of  London^  acting  under  the  Government  (for  I 
believe  the  acts  of  that  body  are  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department),  I  now  return  to 
the  provisions  made  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  and  pro- 
fessional Education  for  University  Degrees,  in  the  "  BUI  for 
regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery." 

The  twenty-second  clause  runs  thus : — 

''  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  University  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  to  confer  any  Degree  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine, 
except  by  special  license  of  the  Council  of  Health,  upon 
any  person,  imless  he  shall  have  been  matriculated  in  the  same 
University,  and  shall  have  duly  attended  the  courses  of  public 
lectures  prescribed  by  the  same  University  to  Students  in 
Medicine  at  the  seat  of  the  same  University,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  London,  at  some  Medical  School  recognised 
by  and  in  connexion  with  that  University,  during  at  least  T\vo 
Years  after  he  shall  have  been  matriculated  in  the  same 
University,  and  shall  have  been  examined  at  some  time  before 
the  grant  of  such  Degree  by  the  proper  Examiners  of  such 
University,  and  found  by  them  to  possess  competent  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  sciences  connected  there- 
with, and  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages  at  least ;  and 
every  Diploma  or  certificate  of  a  Medical  Degree  granted  by 
any  such  University  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  set  forth 
distinctly  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  matriculation  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  degree  shall  be  granted,  and  the  time 
during  which,  and  place  where  he  shall  have  actually  studied 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  such  examination 
as  last  aforesaid." 

An  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  clause  from  the  Bill 
introduced  last  year,  by  confining  the  term  of  Medical  Education 
required  to  the  seat  of  the  University  granting  the  degree,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London.*    The  alteration  which 

*  In  the  Bill  of  last  year  the  elatue  ran  thus :— ^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  after 
the  patsing  qf  ihit  Aet  it  shall  nut  be  lawful  for  any  University  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  to  confer  any  Degree  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine  upon  any  person,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  matriculated  in  the  same  University,  and  shall  have  duly^attended 
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has  been  made  requires  r^nark ;  but  as  there  is  no  oonneodon 
between  it  and  the  subjects  noticed  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
fipom  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  Scotch  UniTenBtieSy 
the  other  provisions  of  the  clause  will  more  conveniently 
come  under  observation  in  the  first  instance. 

The  clause  is  marked  in  the  mai^in  *'  Rebtkictioh  oh 
Medical  Deoeees;''  and  it  was  so  marked  in  the  former  BilL 
I  have  fSedled  to  discover  in  what  University  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  most  important  points^  viz.^  the  duratian  of 
Medical  Education  and  the  amoimt  of  General  Acquirements, 
could  act  as  a  restriction.  As  to  the  extent  of  Medical 
Education  which  the  Bill  would  sanction^  little  need  be  said 
here^  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  point  which  usage  in  the  pirofissnon 
will  determine.  The  general  tendency  of  the  dauae  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  firom  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in 
London  require  that  the  candidate  for  their  License  shall  have 
followed  a  defined  and  regularly  registered  Course  of  Atten- 
dance in  a  School  of  Medicine  and  Hospital  during  Tftree 
Years,  superadded  to  an  apprenticeship.  The  duration  of  the 
apprenticeship  is  five  years^  but  it  is  permitted  that  attendance 
on  a  School  of  Medicine  during  the  prescribed  period  (three 
years)  should  form  part  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship ;  and  this 
has  been  actually  the  practice  in  many  cases  during  the  last  few 
years.  Under  this  arrangement  it  might  be  fairly  said,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  apprentice  gained  a  necessary  acquaintance 
with  practical  pharmacy  and  minor  details,  which  caused  one 
year  of  the  two  allotted  exclusively  to  apprenticeship  to  be  not 
unprofitably  spent,  the  education  of  a  Licentiate  Apothecary  is 
equivalent  to  about  four  years  at  a  School  of  Medicine. 

Neither  can  I  find  evidence  that  the  Examination  in  the 
Latin  and  English  languages  would  in  name  at  least  be  a 
restriction.  The  Universities  of  England  and  Lreland  demand 
of  the  candidate  for  a  Degree  in  Medicine  a  much  larger  amount 

the  oonneB  of  public  lectures  prescribed  by  the  same  Unirersity  to  Students  in 
Medicine  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  University,  or  of  some  Medical  School 
recognised  by  and  in  connexion  with  the  same  Uniyersity,  during  at  least  TVpo 
Years  next  before  the  granting  of  such  Degree,  and  shall  have  been  examined." 
The  marginal  note  of  the  clause  when  in  this  shape  was  **  Restriction  on  Medical 
Degrees." 
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of  preliminary  education.  Thotie  of  Scotland  require  as  much ; 
and  there  is  no  body  in  the  kingdom  charged  with  the  Exami- 
nation into  the  fitness  of  persons  for  any  branch  of  the  Profes- 
sion which  requires  less. 

But  if  not  restrictive,  this  clause  is  susceptible  of  another^ 
even  an  opposite  interpretation ;  for  if  privileges  of  a  particular 
kind  cannot  be  given  except  under  certain  conditions^  it  is 
^dent  that,  the  conditions  being  complied  with,  the  privileges 
may  follow,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  those  in  whom  the  power 
is  vested  to  concede  them;  and  thus  it  becomes  virtually,  though 
not  technically,  an  "  enabling  clause.^'  That  it  can  have  no  other 
efiect  is  evident ;  that  it  is  likely  to  be  acted  upon,  and  was 
probably  intended  for  this  purpose  will  hereafter  appear.  In 
this  view  the  provisions  of  the  clause  can  have  no  other  than  a 
prejudicial  tendency;  a  tendency,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners, when  speaking  of  a  simikr  amount  of  Education,  to 
lower  "  the  general  tone  of  the  profession/' 

To  point  out,  in  detail,  that  the  amount  of  attainment  for  the 
University  Degrees  which  this  part  of  the  Bill  would  sanction 
in  no  way  conforms  with  that  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, is  unnecessary.  So  far  from  having  any  such  con- 
formity, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  identical  (as  far  as  Prelimi- 
nary Education  is  concerned)  with  that  required  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  before  and  since  the  date  of  the  Commission — ^the 
insufficiency  of  which  was  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  Com- 
missioners. And  if  the  provisions  in  question  be  compared 
with  the  actual  practice  in  various  Universities,  and  even  in  other 
Corporations  concerned  in  directing  the  Education  of  Medi- 
cal Practitioners,  of  any  class,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
injiirious  tendency  above  ascribed  to  these  intended  enact- 
ments will  not  be  less  apparent.  In  the  following  statement, 
reference  will  be  made  only  to  Preliminary  Education. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  require 
of  those  who  are  to  Graduate  in  Medicine  either  that  they 
shall  have  taken  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  or  that  they  shall  have 
received  a  certain  extent  of  Education  in  Arts  in  a  College  of 
the  University. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  University  of  London, 
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which  must  be  passed  before  the  Medical  Coarse 
includes^  as  stated  at  a  former  part  of  this  Letter^  the  Ghreek, 
Latin^  and  English  languages^  the  elements  of  Mathematiosiy 
with  some  Natural  Philosophy  and  History. 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  demand  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  language. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  London  likewise  enforce  an 
Examination  in  Latin  for  their  License ;  and  the  Society  recom^ 
mend  that  the  Student  shall  be  acquainted^  likewise^  with  the 
Greek  and  French  languages^  and  the  Elements  of  Mathematics.* 

The  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Ireland,  require  of  the  Candi- 
date for  their  Letters  Testimonial,  ''  a  Certificate  firom  the 
Examiners  of  the  College,  that  he  has  passed  an  Examination 
as  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages/'f 

The  Preliminary  Examination  of  Apothecaries,  in  Lreland^  is 
stated,  as  follows,  in  their  rules : — 

"Every  Candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Apprentice  will  be 
examined  in  the  following  Books  : — ^the  Works  of  Sallust ;  the 
first  six  Books  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil ;  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace ;  the  Greek  Testament ;  the  Dialogues  of  Liucian ; 
the  first  four  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  the  first  six  Books 
of  Telemachus,  or  the  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  (in 
French);  the  first  two  Books  of  Euclid;  and  Algebra — ^to 
simple  Equations/'  % 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  insert  here  an  account  of  the 
primary  Education  required  of  those  embarking  in  the  Medical 
Profession  in  France,  where  increased  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  within  the  last  few  years.  Befiare  the 
Medical  Studies  begin  to  date,  the  Pupil  must  have  been 
admitted  a  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Bacheher  es-lettres).  This 
regulation,  as  far  as  regards  the  time  at  which  the  "  diploma  *'  of 
Bachelor  must  be  obtained,  appears  to  have  come  into  force  in 
1836.§  To  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Examination  for  Bachelor 

•  «  ReguUtiona,"  &c,  1841. 

t  *^  Bye- laws  reUtiye  to  the  Educatioii  and  Ezammation  of  Ckodidatea  for  T4itter8 
Testimonial,  and  Fellowship." 

X  "  Laws  regarding  the  Education  of  Apothecaries.*'    November,  1844. 
'    $  **  Nul  ne  peat  6tre  admis  i  prendre  la  premiere  inscription  dans  one  Uncalii  ds 
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of  Letters,  attendance  at  any  jparticular  School,  or  College,  is 
not  required.  The  Subjects  of  Examination  are  the  follow- 
ing : — ^The  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Rhetoric,  History,  and 
Geography,  with  some  Mental  Philosophy,  and  the  Elements 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  attend- 
ance at  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Student  who  proposes  to 
qualify  for  the  Degree,  must  likewise  become  Bachelor  of 
Science  (Bachelier  es-sciences  physiques).  The  Examination 
includes  Elementary  Geometry,  some  Algebra,  Statics,  Che- 
mistry, and  Natural  History  (ArrSt  du  3  Fevrier,  1837,  Art. 
2).  In  the  case  of  the  ^'Officier  de  Sant^,''  this  Examination 
(for  Bachelor  of  Science)  is  dispensed  with. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  an  inference  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  quality  of  preliminary  knowledge  which  may  fairly  b6 
demanded  of  the  Candidate  for  a  Medical  Degree  in  England 
tod  Ireland.  A  few  words  may  be  necessary  as  regards  Scot- 
land, where  the  Univel^ities,  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  have  always  advocated,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  advocate  (notwithstanding  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission),  the  lowest  amount  of  previous  Education.  That 
no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  with  respect  to  imposing  a 
liberal  preliminary  Education  on  the  Graduate  of  Medicine  in 
that  country,  wiU,  I  think,  sufficiently  appear  from  the  state- 
ment which  follows. 

'^  The  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen^'  (it  is 
stated  by  a  Professor  of  that  University*)  in  the  year  1826,  re- 
quired that  no  Candidate  should  be  admitted  to  Examination 
for  a  Medical  Degree,  imless  he  held  a  Degree  in  Arts ;  and 
having  allowed  reasonable  time  to  elapse  for  intimation  before 
enforcing  the  rule,  the  University  did  not  alter  the  regulation 
till  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when  it  was  compelled  to  abandon 

medecine  (the  adnuBBion  to  attend  lectures  and  hospitals),  k  qaelqne  titre  qne  oe 
soit,  s'il  ne  jostifie  du  dipldme  de  bachelier  ds-lettres." — **  Ordonnance  du  9  Aoftt 
1836." 

•  «  Memorandum  of  a  plan  for  composing  one  board  for  licensing  G^eral  Practi- 
Honers  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  out  of  all  the  existing  examining  bodies,  with 
suggestions  for  the  improved  regulation  of  Medical  Degnes.  By  a  Professor  in 
Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,"  (genendly  known  to  be  the  able 
FrofesMT  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  CUrk).— London,  July,  1842. 
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it^  finding  itself  unable  to  maintain  the  regulation  aingle-handed ; 
and  it  experienced  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  adopt 
too  low  a  standard  of  attainment  in  preliminary  Education^ 
althougli,  in  fixing  on  the  new  Standard,  the  University  still 
went  somewhat  above  what  is  demanded  in  any  of  the  other 
Universities  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  up  to  the  standard  that  was 
required  by  the  London  University  imtil  the  present  year ;  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  included  some  knowledge  of  Gteneral  Phjrsi- 
cal  Science,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  had  been  enacted  in 
the  rules  of  license  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.'' 
{Memorandum,  ^c,  page  4.) 

In  the  same  paper  the  Professor  writes  thus  on  the  subject — 
"  The  deficiency  of  attainments  of  the  Medical  Graduates  of  the 
Scotch  Universities,  in  preliminary  literary  and  scientific  Edu- 
cation, is  a  defect  which  a  prudent  exercise  of  the  constitutioiud 
authority  of  the  Crown  could  most  easily  remedy,  but  which^  the 
writer  has  learned  with  surprise,  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  urged  the  Gk>vemment  to  perpetuate''  (page  8). 

As  indicating  the  kind  of  Education  universal  among  the 
members  of  another  widely  diffused  and  firugally  endowed  pro« 
fession,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Candidates  for  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  required  to  attend 
for  a  considerable  period  (and  exclusive  of  their  Theological 
studies)  the  Classes  of  Classical  Literature  and  Philosophy  in  a 
University  or  College;  and  a  similar  course  of  study  is  enforced  for 
the  Clergy  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  also.  Lideed,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
Medical  Professor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  them,  rested  his  defence  of  the  scanty  amount  of 
general  knowledge  required  for  Medical  Degrees  in  that  Uni- 
versity, not  on  its  adaptation  to  the  state  of  Scotland,  but  to  the 
small  opportimities  of  acquiring  adequate  education  in  England 
and  Lreland ;  from  which  countries,  as  the  Professor  said,  ''  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Graduates  come." — {Appendix  to  Report, 
page  188.) 

But  all  question  on  this  point  is  set  at  rest  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  Royal  Commission,  whose  Report  has  been  quoted, 
was  composed  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
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their  opinions  with  xegard  to  the  course  that  would  befit  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  their  inquiry^  after  full 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  and  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  (to  use  their  own  words),  ''con- 
firmed  by  every  one  of  the  eminent  Physicians  and  Suigeons, 
not  belonging  to  the  Universities^  whom  they  examined,  as  well 
as  by  some  of  the  Professors  themselves/^ 

Having  made  the  foregoing  statement  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  that  a  liberal 
preliminary  education  should  be  demanded  of  Candidates  for 
Degrees  in  Medicine,  it  remains  to  determine  the  time  at  which 
the  inquiry  into  the  general  knowledge  of  the  student  ^may 
be  most  advantageously  instituted,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
examination.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  investigation  into 
the  preliminary  knowledge  precedes  the  Medical  Studies,  and 
this  is  the  natural  and  obvious  proceeding.  But  in  Scotland 
the  ''Latin  Examination'^  is  held  at  any  time  durii^  the 
Medical  studies  at  the  option  of  the  pupil;  and  the  same 
arrangement  would  be  allowed  under  the  "  Bill  for  regulating  the 
profession  of  Physic  fuid  Surgery .''  The  disadvantages  of  thia 
course — ^namely,  the  delay  of  the  examination  into  the  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  student — ^wiU  readily  appear  by  reference 
to  the  objects  of  general  education.  These  have  been  compre- 
hensively set  forth  in  passages  previously  cited  firom  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  (ante,  page  4).  They  may  for  the  present 
purpose  be  briefly  stated  to  be — ^without  making  allusion  to  the 
more  general  advantages  of  a  liberal  education — ^that  the  know- 
ledge acquired  enables  the  young  student  of  Medicine  at  once 
to  understand  the  language  and  the  reasoning  of  science ;  and 
that  by  obtaining  an  adequate  education,  the  mind,  invigorated 
in  the  exercise,  is  enabled  to  enter  without  difiSculty  on  the 
new  study.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  conversant  with 
Medical  education  that,  to  instruct  in  any  branch  of  Medicine 
a  person  whose  previous  Education  is  defective,  and  whose  mind 
has  been  imaccustomed  to  application  or  labour  up  to  the  time 
at  which  professional  studies  ought  to  begin,  is  a  most  difficult 
task.  And  looking  to  the  real  interest  of  the  pupil  himself,  it 
must  be  added  that  to  have  been  suffered  to  remain  without 
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incentive  to  mental  exertion  in  youth^  (such  an  incentive  as  a 
proper  examination  before  the  commencement  of  professional 
studies  would  afford)  is  a  most  serious^  and^  in  many  cases,  an 
irremediable  evil.  For  these  reasons^  I  would  express  the  con- 
viction^ formed  from  no  inconsiderable  experience^  that,  to 
abstain  from  enforcing  the  examination  before  the  required 
Medical  studies  begin  to  date^  would  be  to  forfeit  the  larger  part 
of  the  advantages  which  the  examination  into  the  previous 
education  is  calculated  to  confer. 

The  constitution  of  the  Examining  Board  is  a  point  of  much 
importance ;  for  any  regulation  as  to  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion will  be  valueless  unless  proper  provision  is  made  respecting 
the  Examiners.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the 
examinations  into  the  general  acquirements  of  the  Students 
should  be  held  by  the  "  Examiners  in  Arts/' — that  is  to  say, 
by  disinterested  persons  of  proved  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature  and  exact  science;  and  not  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors^ who  in  deciding  on  the  fitness  of  the  Candidate  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Medicine,  would,  at  the  same  time,  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  was  to  become  their  own  pupil,  and 
ultimately  to  receive  the  Degree  at  their  hands.  In  the 
Universities  of  England  and  Ireland,  it  need  scarcely  be  men-* 
tioned,  the  examinations  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Examiners  in  Arts. 

I  have  quoted  largely  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  the  preliminary  education  of  Candidates  for  Degrees 
in  Medicine,  and  have  here  dwelt  at  some  length  on  that  subject, 
regarding  it — as  thosewhoare conversant  with  MedicalEducation, 
and  unprejudiced,  will  admit  it  to  be — ^as  the  basis  on  which  all 
improvement  of  the  profession  must  rest.  There  is  no  sucb 
necessity  for  insisting  on  the  importance  of  adequate  Medical 
instruction,  because  there  is  no  striking  defect  as  to  its  extent 
in  the  curriculum  of  any  University ;  and  Medical  Teachers,  it 
may  be  added,  cannot  anywhere  be  charged  with  a  pronenessr 
to  diminish  its  amoimt.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subjects 
I  would  observe  that,  as  in  England  and  Ireland  the  Degree  in 
Medicine  implies  the  possession  of  a  fair  amount  of  attainments 
in  general  knowledge,  while  in  Scotland  this  is  not  the  case^  thif 
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present  Bill^  apparently  adopting  the  Scotch  system^  would  recog- 
nise the  lowest  amount  of  general  education^  and  in  doing  so 
would,  at  the  same  time,  discountenance  the  practice  of  en- 
forcing a  higher  order  of  preliminary  knowledge,  and  afford  legal 
sanction  and  encouragement  to  any  Universities  that  now,  or 
hereafter,  may  desire  that  kind  of  advantage  which  results  firom 
conferring  Degrees  on  much  easier  terms  than  other  Universities 
require. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Enactments  respecting 
Education. — Reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  provision  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  present  Bill,  but  was  not  in 
the  former,  namely,  that  the  minimum  period  of  medical  study 
(two  years)  shall  be  spent  '*  at  the  seat  of  the  University*^  grant- 
ing the  Degree,  except  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London. 
This  provision  appears  to  be  in  principle  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  practice  in  Universities  of  admitting  a  person  from  other 
Universities  *'  ad  eundem  gradum" — "  ut  sit  eisdem  anno, 
ordine  et  gradu  apud  nos  [  ],  quibus  est  apud  suos  [  ]/' 
Moreover,  a  different  rule  is  laid  down  with  regard  to  a  foreign 
Degree,  inasmuch  as  residence  at  the  seat  of  the  University 
during  a  single  year  (clause  16),  is  enough  to  make  a  Degree 
granted  out  of  the  British  dominions  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Bill.  The  restriction  could  not,  I  believe,  in  any  way 
contribute  to  an  improved  education.  Now  and  then  a  case 
may  arise  in  which  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  by  com- 
pelling a  student  to  take  a  larger  part  of  his  Medical  education 
than  he  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  do,  at  an  indifferent 
University,  rather  than  at  a  good  School  of  Medicine. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  recite  the  twenty-third  clause 
of  the  Bill,  which,  it  may  at  the  outset  be  observed,  is,  in  its 
main  provisions,  linked  with  and  seems  a  corollary  of  that  which 
has  been  under  consideration. 

''And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
University  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  to  grant  the  Degree 
of  Inceptor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions hereinbefore  contained  concerning  Medical  Degrees,  to 
any  Student  of  the  same  University  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  Twenty 4wo  Years ;  and  that  every  such  Graduate 
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in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  being  also  examined,  and  having 
received  Letters  Testimonial  of  his  qualification  in-the  manner 
hereinbefore  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Licentiates  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  by  the  said 
Council  of  Health  as  an  Inceptor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  liabilities  of  a  Licentiate  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  subject  to  such  general  regulations  as 
shall  be  made  by  the  said  Council  concerning  the  registry  of 
Licentiates/^ 

The  degree  of  "  Inceptor,"  substituted  for  "  Bachelor'^  in  the 
new  version  of  the  Bill,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  heard  of  in  any 
University.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
at  a  certain  time,  incepts  to  become  Master,  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  incepts  in  becoming  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The 
term  "Inceptor"  is  applied  to  the  Candidate  for  the  Degree 
before  he  has  attained  maturity — so  to  say ;  and  the  Inceptor 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Degree  he  is  aboutr  to  receive 
that  the  "  Questionist"  does  to  the  Bachelorship  of  Arts.* 
In  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  title  "  Inceptor 
Candidate"  was  applied  to  the  Candidate  for  the  License  who 
passed  Examinations  before  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  a  University.  And  the  person  so  designated 
was  authorised  to  enter  into  practice ;  but  if  he  failed  to  take 
the  Degree  of  Doctor,  within  a  certain  limited  time,  his  name 
was  erased  from  the  List  of  Candidates.f 

The  term  "  Inceptor,"  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  as  far  as 
it  is  in  use,  implies  incompleteness,  or  an  unfinished  state,  and 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  accord  with  this  use 
of  it.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  word  is  already  appro- 
priated to  another  purpose,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  it 
would  suggest  a  want,  or  an  unfinished  condition,  the  "  Degree 
of  Inceptor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,"  would  not,  I  appre- 

*  The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  taking  his  degree,  is  admitted  ^  ad  reepondendiim 
qusBStioni.''  The  Master  of  Arts  is  admitted  '<ad  ircipiendum  in  Artibus  ;"  the 
Bachelor  of  Fhysick  ^  ad  intrandum  in  Medicina  ;**  the  Doctor  in  Phyaick  **  ad 
incipitndum  in  Medicina."—*'  Forms  and  Proceedings  in  all  Degrees,  by  Adam 
WaU,M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ  College." 

t  *'  Statuta  CoUegii  Medicorum  Londinensium,  1811,"  caput  9.  %  18. 
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hend,  be  considered  a  desirable  one.  Tliere  is  another  and  a 
prior  objection  to  the  proposed  Degree.  It  is  the  objection  to 
creating  an  additional  Degree.  Would  the  new  one  be  higher 
or  lower  than  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  ?  If  lower  it  would  be  of 
no  real  value  to  the  Licentiate. 

Assuming  that  it  will  be  desired  to  connect  with  the  Letters 
Testimonial  of  the  General  Practitioner,  a  Degree  already 
known  in  Universities,  and  understood  by  the  public  (say 
Bachelor  of  Medicine),  we  may  now  inquire  how  far  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  calculated  to  eflPect  this  object 
in  an  advantageous  manner.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
when  the  provisions  affecting  the  qualifications  for  Degrees  in 
the  2  2d  clause  are  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  connexion  esta- 
blished in  the  last  recited  clause  between  the  Degree  and  the 
Letters  Testimonial  of  the  General  Practitioner  would  not,  as 
far  as  the  operation  of  this  Bill  may  be  concerned,  involve 
any  increase  of  attainment,  however  small  may  be  that  required 
for  the  latter.  The  association  of  a  Degree  with  the  Letters 
Testimonial  in  the  manner  which  mav  be  said  to  be  done  in 
the  Bill,  namely,  without  elevating  the  Licentiate,  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  number  of  the  De- 
grees, and  so  would  promote  the  interest  of  those  conferring 
them.  And  it  might  prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  title  of  a  Degree,  if  this  should  pass  current 
with  the  public  for  what,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
not  be,  a  sign  of  superior  attainments;  but  assuredly  such  a 
measure  would  not  promote  the  real  respectability  of  the 
profession,  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  License  to  practise  will  be 
fixed  (for  this  may  be  assumed)  at  a  minimum  of  acquirement, 
and  that  the  University  Degreemight,  under  proper  arrangements, 
operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Student  as  well  at  the  Grammar 
School  as  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  to  labour  for  the  attain- 
ment of  more  extended  knowledge,  no  inconsiderable  injury 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  Profession  if  the  means  of  producing 
such  a  result  should  •be  lost  or  impaired.  Under  suitable 
restrictions,  then,  as  to  the  quality  of  knowledge  {preliminary 
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and  professional)  required  for  its  possession^  the  acquisition 
of  a  Degree  would  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  great  improve- 
ment to  the  General  Practitioner  if  it  should  be  —  what 
under  the  circumstances  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  become — an 
incitement  to  increased  application.  But  to  obtain  a  Degree 
on  the  same  terms,  or  very  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  the 
Letters  Testimonial,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  purchase 
of  a  title  intrinsically  of  no  worth. 

I  have  been  here  led  to  discuss  the  extent  of  the  qualification 
for  University  Degrees  in  Medicine,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Letters  Testimonial  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  consequence  of 
the  connexion  established  between  them  in  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-sixth  clauses  of  the  Bill.  But  the  Degree  must  now 
be  regarded  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked that,  while  it  is  not  required  for  the  license  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  its  possession  is  indispensable  to  the  Candidate  for 
Letters  Testimonial  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Clause  16), 
and  it  is  obviously  in  connexion  with  these  that  the  Bill,  to  be 
consistent  with  itself,  ought  in  the  first  place  and  chiefly  to 
regard  it.  Now,  the  Candidate  for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  must  have  attained  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  before  he  becomes  admissible  to  examination 
(Clause  16),  and  this  increase  of  age  beyond  the  time  at  which 
a  license  for  general  practice  is  attainable,  is  obviously  meant  to 
carry  with  it  a  proportionate  increase  of  acquirement.  But  this 
effect  it  must  fail  to  have,  as  far  as  general  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, if  a  Degree  in  Medicine  should  be  conferred  with  the 
amount  of  general  education  which  the  Bill  would  sanction. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  if  a  very  low  amount  of  general  attain- 
ment should  be  fixed  for  the  Degree  connected  with  the  License 
of  the  General  Practitioner,  the  proper  addition  might  be  made 
to  the  Degree  immediately  required  to  qualify  for  examination 
before  the  College  of  Physicians.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
in  every  point  of  view  be  open  to  serious  objection.  Should  the 
general  education  be  neglected,  or — what  will  practically  amount 
to  the  same  thing  in  most  cases — should  the  examination  not 
precede  the  commencement  of  Medical  studies,  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  early  mental  training  (one  great  object  of 
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education)^  and  the  use  or  help  of  a  fair  extent  of  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements  during  the  study  of  Medicine^  vriil  be 
lost.  Moreover,  much  of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  professional  study  will  be  consumed  in  getting  "  made-up 
to  pass/^  what  ought  to  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name,  a  preliminary 
examination.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  by  those  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that,  when  deferred  till  after  the  Medical 
career  is  advanced,  this  examination  virtually  becomes  a  mere 
form ;  for,  the  rejection  of  a  person  of  mature  age  on  any  other 
grounds  than  professional  ignorance,  is  so  painful  that  few 
Examiners  can  be  found  to  recommend  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  a  former  part  of  this  letter, 
that  the  propositions  to  which  objection  is  here  made,  were 
discussed  before  the  Royal  Commission.  From  the  evidence 
before  that  body,  it  is  apparent  that  the  desire  of  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  as  represented  by  the  Professors,  was  to  place  the 
Degree  within  the  reach  of  those  who  received  the  smallest 
amount  of  preliminary  education.  The  Professors  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  not  requiring  a  liberal  previous  education,  that  many 
persons  "  practise  all  branches  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  with  success  and  reputation  ''  upon  '^  other  Degrees, 
such  as  Diplomas  to  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  which  are 
obtained  by  a  less  expensive  [Medical]  education  than  that 
which  is  given  at  a  University,*'  and  that,  therefore, "  the  effect 
of  making  the  Degree  more  difficult  of  attainment  would  be  to 
lower  rather  than  to  elevate  the  general  average  of  attainments 
of  professional  men.'*  These  arguments  of  the  Professors 
have,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  long  since  lost  whatever 
weight  might  have  attached  to  them  when  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners,  inasmuch  as  the  education,  both 
Greneral  and  Medical,  of  ''Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,*' 
gradually  improving  from  that  time,  has,  during  several  years, 
been  as  extended  as  that  of  Doctors  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  And  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  General  Practitioners,  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  Health,  will  remove  the  alleged  necessity  of 
depreciating  Academical  Degrees.    Moreover,  if  at  the  time  the 
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Royal  Commission  was  engaged  in  its  inquiries^  the  attainments 
required  for  the  Degree  were  in  advance  of  those  required  for 
the  Diploma  of  the  Surgeon  or  General  Practitioner  (and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  were),  ought  they  not  at  present  and  in 
future  to  be  equally  in  advance,  so  as  to  attain  the  alleged 
object  of  the  Professors — namely,  "to  elevate  the  general 
average  of  the  attainments  of  Medical  men  ?  "  They  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  so  in  Scotland ;  for,  while  the  education  fcH*  the 
Diploma  or  License  has  been  much  raised,  that  for  the  Degree 
has  been  nearly  stationaiy ;  and  both  forms  of  qualification  are 
now  on  the  same  level  as  to  the  extent  both  of  general  and  pro- 
fessional acqxiirement. 

The  Commissioners,  it  has  been  shown  (page  5),  forcibly 
combated  the  views  of  the  Professors,  on  the  subject  of  general 
education,  and  the  Commissioners  "  found  their  opinion  on  this 
point  confirmed  by  every  one  of  the  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Universities,  whom  they 
examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Professors  themselves." 
— {General  Report,  page  50.)  Yet,  with  those  views  of  the 
Professors,  the  pro\dsions  of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  clauses  of  the  Bill,  are  in  accordance.  They  con- 
template tlie  association  of  Academical  honours  with  the 
License  in  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and,  apparently  to  effect 
this  object,  the  attainments  for  the  University  Degree  are  per- 
mitted to  be  so  low,  that  no  curriculum  of  study  that  will 
be  named  for  the  License,  by  the  Council  of  Health,  can 
be  lower  than  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  sanction  for 
University  Degrees,  by  legislative  enactment.  The  age,  in- 
deed, is  difierent  by  a  year ;  but  additional  age  in  itself,  it  must 
be  remembered,  does  not  necessarily  imply  additional  attain- 
ment, and  any  tendency  which  it  may  have  in  that  direction, 
is  easily  avoided  by  the  Student  making  the  commencement  of 
his  Medical  studies  a  year  later. 

The  accordance  between  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Professors  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners who  visited  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  is  not,  I  believe, 
to  be  considered  accidental,  as  I  find  that  in  a  series  of  "  Clauses 
respecting  Scottish  Universities,^'  which  "  the  Medical  Professors 
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of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ''  had  an  opportunity  of  adding  to 
"  The  Heads  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery "  (the  rough  draft  of  the  present  and  former  BUI) 
the  following  propositions  occur  : — 

"  The  Education  of  Bachelors  of  Medicine  to  consist — 

"  Firsts  of  an  equal  amount  of  General  Education  with  that  to 
be  required  of  General  Practitioners  under  the  Act." 

'^Second,  of  an  amount  of  Professional  Study  somewhat 
greater  than  is  to  be  required  of  Candidates  for  the  License  of 
General  Practitioners." 

Again^  as  regards  Doctors  of  Medicine  : — '^  The  Examination 
on  General  Studies  to  be  taken  at  any  time  during  or  before 
his  Professional  Studies  as  the  Candidate  chooses." 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper  it  is  proposed  that 
the  holders  of  the  Bachelors'  Degrees  from  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  shall  have  the  privileges  of  General 
Practitioners. — But  of  this  hereafter. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  low  standard  of  Preliminary 
Education^  made  low  with  the  same  object,  namely,  to  place  the 
Degree  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number, 
though  repudiated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  visiting  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  (notwithstand- 
ing that  much  improvement  has  in  the  mean  time  been  made 
with  respect  to  Education  in  difierent  branches  of  the  Profes- 
sion) virtually  embodied  in  the  '''Bill  for  regulating  the 
Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,"  to  influence  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom — to  become 
law  for  the  Empire. 

This  discussion  may  be  closed  in  the  words  of  a  Scottish 
Professor,  whose  experience  with  respect  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion required  for  Medical  Degrees,  has  been  already  referred  to 
(page  27).  "  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  taking  out  of 
the  License  should  be  made  imperative  on  every  Practitioner  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  legal  recogni- 
tion as  such  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
taking  the  University  Degree  should  be  voluntary;  and  that 
every  reasonable  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  insure  that 
the  University  Degree  shall  never  come  to  be  lowered  to  the 
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standard  of  the  mere  License.  Nobody  that  knows  the  practical 
working  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  is  aware  of  the  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  their  system^  will  believe 
that  strong  precautions  for  this  purpose  are  superfluous/' — 
(*'  Memorandum,''  Sfc,  page  2). 

One  other  material  point  must  be  noticed  before  parting 
from  the  twenty-third  clause.  It  is  that  the  connection  there 
established  between  the  examination  for  the  Degree^  and  for  the 
License,  (making  one  necessary,  under  certain  drcumstanceSy 
to  the  attainment  of  the  other),  brings  them  within  the 
meaning  of  the  twenty-sixth  clause,  which  it  is  best  to  recite  in 
extenso : — 

''  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  where  by  this  Act  it  is  provided 
that  the  concurrence  of  more  than  one  body  is  required  for 
qualifying  any  person  to  be  registered  by  the  said  Council,  the 
examination  before  such  bodies  for  his  Degree  or  Letters  Testi- 
monial, or  both,  may  be  conducted  either  separately  before 
Examiners  appointed  by  each  body,  or  before  a  joint  Board  of 
Examiners,  to  be  appointed  by  each  body  separately  or  con- 
jointly, and  the  Examiners  shall  be  appointed  in  such  number, 
manner,  and  form,  and  shall  hold  their  examinations  at  such 
times  and  places  as  such  bodies  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
said  Council,  agree  from  time  to  time  among  themselves,  or  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  said  Council  with  respect  to  any 
point  in  which  they  shall  not  be  agreed ;  and  where  there  shall 
be  separate  examinations  on  difiPerent  subjects  before  Examiners 
appointed  by  each  body,  the  subjects  and  fees  of  examination 
shall  be  divided  among  such  bodies  as  they  shall  from  time  to 
time  agree  among  themselves,  or  as  the  said  Council  from  time 
to  time  shall  determine  with  respect  to  any  point  on  which 
they  shall  not  be  agreed/' 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medicine  being  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  the  Examination  for  the  Letters  Testimonial 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  (clause  16),  and  another  Degree 
being  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the  Licentiate  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (clause  23),  it  follows  from  the  provisions 
of  the  clause  last  recited  (twenty-sixth),  that  the  Professors  or 
Examiners  of  a  University  are  empowered  to  coalesce  with  the 
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Examiners  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  an 
Examination  for  the  Degrees  and  Letters  Testimonial  together. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  Universities  will  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  inquire  concerning  all  the  Universities  which  may  come 
within  its  scope^  for  the  principle  of  the  proposed  coalition  may 
be  discussed  by  reference  to  London  and  Edinburgh^  where  two 
of  the  three  Licensing  Boards  reside.  Reference  to  Scotland 
is  necessary  because  of  the  materials  furnished  for  the  inquiry 
by  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

In  London  the  coalition  referred  to  would  be  wholly  un« 
objectionable^  because  Teachers^  as  a  body^  have  no  control  in 
the  management  of  the  University.  And  though  a  few  Pro- 
fessors or  Lecturers  from  the  Colleges  and  Schools  are  engaged 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  to  examine  for  Degrees,  the 
engagement  is  entered  into  jBrom  year  to  year,  and  the  selection 
is  made  from  different  Schools.  By  this  arrangement,  a  Can- 
didate, even  if  educated  in  London,  may,  when  imder  examina- 
tion for  the  Degree,  meet  none  of  his  instructors,  or  if  one 
should  form  part  of  the  Examining  Board,  he  is  associated  with 
members  of  the  Senate,  with  Teachers  from  rival  Schools,  and 
with  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

But,  unobjectionable  as  it  would  be,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  Examiners  of  the  University  will  be  conjoined  with 
the  Examining  Board  for  the  most  numerous  class  of  Prac- 
titioners, Licentiates  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  and  kind  of  the  preliminary  and  Medical  Examina- 
tions for  the  first  Degree  in  Medicine.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too, 
that  this  University,  continuing  to  act  as  it  appears  hitherto  to 
have  done  on  the  soimd  principle  stated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, '^  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  must  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  required  for  it,^'  rather  than 
to  '^  the  number  conferred,^'  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
depress  unduly  the  standard  of  education  in  order  to  confer 
numerous  Degrees.  Against  a  change  of  this  kind  there  is, 
however,  full  security  in  the  names  of  many  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  entire  absence  of  interested  motives  in  the  body. 

To  the  Scotch  Universities,  Medical  Pupils  resort  as  to  a 
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School  of  Medicine  only^  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  dear 
difference  from  the  system  pursued  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  The  Professors  confer  the  Degrees,  and 
by  the  clause  of  the  Bill  now  under  consideration,  they  would 
be  authorised  to  examine  their  own  Pupils  for  the  Letters  Tes- 
timonial of  Physicians  and  General  Practitioners  likewise.  On 
this  account  the  provisions  of  the  clause,  in  their  present  form, 
are  highly  inexpedient.  To  show  the  grounds  of  their  inex- 
pediency, reference  may  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Scotland  quoted  at  page 
17,  where  the  objections  to  Professors  granting  University 
Degrees  to  their  Pupils  are  fully  detailed.  A  few  of  those 
objections  may  be  recalled  here.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Teachers  are,  themselves,  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  Can- 
didate. On  their  zeal  and  ability  depends,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  Pupil^s  progress,  and  the  Examination  may  be  regarded  as 
a  test  of  the  merits  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  Candidate. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  (and  the  eminence  or  ability  of  Profes- 
sors, whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  in  any  degree  detract  from  the 
force  of  the  argument,  or  alter  the  question),  that  to  allow  the 
Professors  of  a  Medical  School  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  their 
pupil  to  receive  a  Degree  in  Medicine,  which  is  to  pass  current 
with  the  public  as  a  proof  of  the  possession  of  superior  general 
and  professional  attainments,  is  hable  to  this  objection,  among 
others,  that  they  are  thereby  constituted  judges  in  what  is 
partly  their  own  cause.  Moreover,  the  personal  acquaintance 
and  the  kindliness  of  feeling  which  always  exist,  or  ought  to 
exist,  between  the  Professor  and  the  pupil,  in  some  degree  unfit 
the  former  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  Examiner  where  his 
Pupil  is  the  Candidate  for  the  Degree;  and  this  feeling  is 
likely  to  have  most  influence  where  a  professional  Degree  is 
concerned.  After  stating  the  foregoing  more  general  grounds 
of  objection,  which  equally  apply  to  Professors,  whatever  may 
be  the  department  of  Literature  or  Science  they  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  the  Commissioners  adduce  facts  and  arguments  to 
show  that  the  easy  terms  on  which  Degrees  are  granted  in 
Scotch  Universities,  augment  unduly  their  number.  Their 
conclusion  is  thus  expressed : — ''We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
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present  system  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  examinations  less 
strict  than  they  might  otherwise  be^  and  practically  to  lower  the 
standard  of  qualifications  in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty/^ 
To  this  it  must  be  added^  that  the  same  cause  has^  in  some 
cases^  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  pupils  likewise. 
This  follows  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Candidate  for  the 
Degree  must^  according  to  the  laws  of  some  of  those  Univer- 
sities^ be  resident  at  the  seat  of  the  University^  during  a  year  at 
least  before  he  is  admissible  to  Examination ;  and  the  present 
Bill^  by  lengthening  the  period  of  residence  to  two  years^ 
augments  the  temptation  to  afford  undue  facility  in  conferring 
the  Degree.  This  reasoning  appUes  especially  to  Universities  to 
which  Medical  pupils  resort  as  to  Schools  of  Medicine  only. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  objections  to  Professors  granting 
honorary  Degrees  to  their  own  pupils ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if 
they  have  any  validity  as  applied  to  the  Examinations  for  those 
honours^  they  must  apply^  ¥rith  greater  force^  to  the  Examina- 
tions for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  Practitioners. 

But  the  Professors,  it  will  be  truly  said,  are  only  to  have  a 
share  in  the  examination  for  the  Degree  and  the  Letters 
Testimonial  together — ^that  is  to  say,  retaining,  as  before,  the 
unrestricted  power  of  granting  Degrees,  they  may,  if  so  disposed, 
seek  to  coalesce  with  the  Examiners  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  a  single  examination  for  the  Degree  and  Letters 
Testimonial — and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  influ- 
ence these  bodies  are  likely  to  exercise  in  a  conjoined  examina- 
nation.  As  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Bill  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  does  not  appear,  while  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  retain  their 
position,  the  inquiry  must  here  be  confined  to  the  last-named 
bodies. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  consists  of  a  small 
number  of  resident  members,  among  whom  the  Professors  of 
the  University  are  understood  to  have  large  influence  and  con- 
trol as  a  constituent  part  of  the  body.  Hitherto  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  determined  the  fitness  of  Graduates  of  Medicine 
for  admission  into  their  body  by  means  of  the  ballot  only, 
without  any  examination  into  their  attainments.     The  opinion 
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of  this  College  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  qualifications  of  the  Candidate  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  of  the  practical  Physician  may  be  at  once 
inferred  jGrom  the  course  it  has  hitherto  pursued  in  conferring 
its  License  to  practise. 

The  resident  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  with  very 
few  exceptions  (three  or  four),  are  General  Practitioners.  The 
examination  is  calculated  for  General  Practitioners,  including 
among  other  subjects  Pharmacy. 

Now,  let  me  suppose  the  Professors,  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  take  part  with  these  bodies,  or  one  of  them, 
in  examining  their  own  pupils.  Each  Professor,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  has  been  constantly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  in  order  to  teach  it,  and  has 
examined  firom  week  to  week  his  pupils  (now  the  Candidates)  to 
assist  them  in  their  progress.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners, ''  the  character  of  the  Professors  will, 
in  fact,  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate.  Each  will 
be  examining  his  own  pupil.''  Surely,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  result  cannot  be  doubted.  The  supposition  that  a  Practi- 
tioner engaged  out  of  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  without  any 
deep  personal  interest  involved,  would  be  likely  to  influence 
materially  the  result  of  the  examination  in  a  subject  which  has 
formed  the  life-study  of  the  Professor,  who  has  a  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate,  could  not  be  seriously 
entertained. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  Letter,  that  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Twenty-Second  and  the  Twenty- 
Third  clauses  of  the  present  Bill  correspond  with  suggestions 
made  by  the  Medical  Professors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in 
"  Clauses ''  which  they  added  to  the  Draft  of  the  Bill.  With 
those  clauses  occurs  another,  which  wiQ  be  found  to  furnish  the 
motive  or  object  with  which  the  others  were  constructed.  The 
Clause  is  as  follows : — "  Bachelors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  qualified  as  by 
the  Clauses  on  Scottish  Universities,  to  have  the  same  privi- 
leges  as  General  Practitioners  under  the  Act,  on  their  names 
being  registered  by  the  Central  Council;''  &c.     From  what 
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has  been  previously  said  of  the  influence  Professors  might 
exercise  where  they  take  part  in  the  examination  of  their  own 
pupils  for  Letters  Testimonial^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
privilege  here  claimed  for  certain  Bachelors  of  Medicine  would 
be  attained  under  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  before  examined — ^not 
indeed  directly,  but  not  the  less  certainly.  And  the  exclusive 
privilege  apparently  sought  for,  would,  likewise,  be  practically 
attained ;  for,  judging  by  the  course  of  general  education  hitherto 
required  by  the  Universities  of  England  and  Ireland,  those 
bodies  are  not  likely  to  bring  down  the  Degree  to  the  License 
in  the  manner  the  Bill  would  allow.  To  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  therefore,  would  remain  all  the  advantage  which 
schools  would  be  likely  to  derive  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils 
is  concerned,  from  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  powers  to  confer 
the  Degree  and  Letters  Testimonial  together  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  Letters  Testimonial  only. 

The  practical  working  of  the  clauses  of  the  "  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,^*  which  have  now  been 
examined,  will  receive  further  iUustration  from  shortly  tracing 
the  career  of  a  Candidate  seeking  a  Degree,  as  well  as  the 
Letters  Testimonial  of  a  Physician,  or  of  a  Greneral  Practitioner, 
under  the  two  dififerent  systems,  the  details  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Under  one  system  the  Candidate  is  examined  before  passing 
the  threshold  of  a  School  of  Medicine  by  ^'  Examiners  in  Arts^' 
in  several  subjects  of  classical  literature,  and  exact  science ;  and 
he  may  be  stopped  from  further  progress  for  the  time ;  and  at  all 
events  he  has  had  the  fear  of  tins  check  to  stimulate  Ids  exer- 
tions in  previous  years.  He  takes  a  Degree  and  the  Letters  Tes- 
timonial of  General  Practitioner  after  repeated  Examinations ; 
or  the  higher  Degree  with  the  License  of  a  Physician,  perhaps  at 
one  time.  And  Ids  Instructors  are  not  parties  to  any  of  the  re- 
peated Examinations  through  which  the  Candidate  must  enter 
either  branch  of  the  profession.  This  would  be  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  London. 

Under  the  other  system  the  Pupil  enters  on  the  study  of 
Medicine  without  any  inquiry  into  his  general  knowledge.  He 
^'  passes  his  Latin,^^  (as  the  phrase  is,  in  such  circumstances)  at 
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any  time  he  chooses,  perhaps  after  having  been  prepared  to  go 
through  a  certain  form  of  Examination;  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors are  the  Examiners.  Desiring  to  be  a  Physician,  the 
Candidate  receives  the  Degree  of  M.B.  after  Examination  by  his 
Teachers,  and  subsequently  appears  before  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians to  be  examined  for  the  Doctorate  in  Medicine,  and  the 
Letters  Testimonial  together,  and  here  his  Teachers  are  empow- 
ered again  to  meet  him.  Or,  his  object  being  General  practice, 
he  takes  a  Degree  and  the  License  at  the  same  time,  the  Profes- 
sors forming,  on  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  part 
of  the  Examining  Board.  The  Practitioner,  thus  qualified, 
transfers  himself  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  more 
stringent  form  of  proceeding  is  in  force,  his  name  is  enrolled  in 
the  general  registry  (clauses  19  and  20),  and  he  appears  before 
the  world  as  if  he  had  passed  the  Examinations,  and  had  been 
originally  admitted  to  practise  in  the  same  place.  This  would 
be  the  system  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  be  authorised  by  the 
*'  Bill  for  regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery.'' 

From  what  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  I  believe.  Sir,  that 
your  primary  object  in  constructing  the  "  Bill  for  regulating 
the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,"  has  been  to  connect 
equality  of  privilege  with  equality  of  qualification  among  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
I  would  respectfully  submit  that  facts  have  been  adduced  in  the 
previous  pages  which  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
the  Bill,  in  its  present  form,  equality  of  qualification,  or  any  rea- 
sonable approach  to  it,  will  not  be  attained  in  any  case  where 
Degrees  in  Medicine  are  concerned.  The  Bill  would  in  fact  con- 
firm the  inequality  at  present  existing  with  respect  to  Degrees  in 
diflferent  Universities,  and  would  create  a  like  inequality  in  the 
Letters  Testimonial  of  Practitioners,  where  these  are  associated 
with  Degrees.  The  differences  which  have  always  existed 
between  Universities  respecting  the  attainments  required  for 
their  Degrees  will  doubtless  not  altogether  cease  to  exist  under 
any  law.  But  when  the  Legislature  undertakes  to  regulate  the 
course  of  study  to  be  required  for  Degrees,  it  may  be  urged,  at 
least,  that  the  adoption,  as  a  standard  for  all  Universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  the  system  which,  in  one  most  material 
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pointy  is  the  least  eligible  prevailing  among  them, — the  system, 
namely,  which  may  be  said  to  exclude  from  its  requirements  the 
literary  and  scientific  knowledge  generally  understood  to  form 
the  distinctive  character  of  a  University  Degree, — cannot  be 
considered  the  course  of  legislation  most  advantageous  to 
pursue.  The  proposed  enactment,  concerning  the  preliminary 
Education  of  Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  the  authorised  Exam- 
ination of  Candidates  for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  Practitioners 
by  their  instructors,  while  they  would  not  (and  this  may  be  said 
on  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  before  referred  to) 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public  or  the  profession,  would  be 
calculated,  I  venture  to  suggest,  to  promote  the  peculiar 
interest  of  some  educating  establishments  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  refer  more  than  once,  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  to  the  University  of  London,  because  of  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  founded.  And  after 
having  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  subject  of  Degrees  in 
Medicine,  and  having  read  with  care  the  elaborate  and  able 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  so  often  alluded  to,  I  feel 
desirous,  before  closing  this  Letter,  to  add  a  few  more  words 
respecting  that  University.  A  more  fitting  occasion  than  the 
present  will  not  arise.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  with 
the  University  of  London  the  writer  has  not,  and  never  has  had, 
any  nearer  connexion  than  Medical  teachers  in  other  parts  of 
the  Elingdom.  That  the  University  confers  no  advantages  on  a 
Medical  teacher  in  London,  which  it  does  not  equally  confer  on 
teachers  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whether  of  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Aberdeen,  or  Dublin,  is  generally  known.  A 
special  or  separate  interest  cannot,  therefore,  be  promoted  by 
directing  attention  to  the  Institution  in  question. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  may  be  said  (as  far  as  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  Letter  are  concerned)  to  have  resulted 
from  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  issued  under  one 
Government,  adopted  and  carried  into  practical  operation  by 
another  Government. 

The  Rules  for  the  Examinations,  and  the  Examinations  them- 
selves (reference  is  made  only  to  the  Medical  Faculty),  are,  take 
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them  for  all  in  all^  a  model  for  Medical  Examinations.  Excep- 
tions may^  without  unfairness^  be  taken  on  some  occasions  to 
an  Examiner^  or  to  an  Examination-paper;  but  any  evil  of  this 
kind  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  remedy  at  any  time. 
And  it  may  be  asked  what  system  is  there  to  which  some 
exception^  in  detail^  might  not  be  raised  ?  If  there  is  a  general 
fault  in  the  Examinations^  it  is  certainly  not  on  the  side  of 
insufficiency  or  laxity. 

The  University  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  Established  by 
the  Gteneral  Government  for  the  public,  it  promotes  the  in- 
dividual interest  of  no  School,  equally  recognising  Candidates 
for  its  honours  from  all,  if  they  submit  to  periodical  written  and 
(where  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits)  practical  examinations. 
It  confers  no  profit  or  privilege  on  those  holding  office  in  it. 
For  these  reasons  the  claims  of  the  University  are  not  likely  to 
be  warmly  advocated  by  many.  Contrasting,  moreover,  with 
other  Universities  and  other  Corporations  which  do  confer 
advantages  on  those  connected  with  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
meet  with  disfavour  at  the  hands  of  some.  But,  for  these 
very  reasons,  and  because  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Grovemment  and  the  Parliament,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
University,  or  rather  the  Degrees  in  the  Medical  Facidty  (for 
with  this  department  only  is  there  any  concern  here),  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  are  conferred,  have  a  claim 
to  some  recognition  in  any  public  measure  which  has  reference 
to  Medical  Degrees.  Such  recognition,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Examinations  are 
conducted  would  not  be  devoid  of  general  utility;  and  it  might,  I 
think,  be  afiFbrded  without  interfering  with  the  privileges  of  any 
other  public  body. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subjects,  which  it  has  been  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  letter  to  urge  on  you.  Sir,  for  reconsideration,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  seem  to  lead,  in  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

That  a  University  Degree  in  Medicine  ought  to  be  a  Title  of 
Honour  implying  higher  attainments  than  a  mere  License  to 
practise. In  the  Universities  of  England  and  Ireland  the 
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Degree  is  considered  in  this  light.  The  Scotch  Universities,  on 
the  contrary,  have  made  their  Degree  (the  Degree  of  M.D.)  a 
mere  License  to  practise,  not  as  a  Physician  but  (in  a  great 
majority  of  cases)  as  a  Greneral  Practitioner;  and  the  Bill 
instead  of  correcting  the  abuse  sanctions  it. 

That,  in  any  legislative  measure  affecting  the  qualifications 
for  University  Degrees,  the  regulations  should  be  such  as  would 
ensure  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  the  Graduate,  of  a  reason- 
able extent  of  the  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  (not  medical) 
which  usually  characterises  University  Degrees. 

That  the  Examination  into  the  general  acquirements  of  the 
person  who  intends  to  qualify  for  a  Degree  should  precede  the 
medical  studies. 

That  the  Examinations  in  General  Knowledge  should  be  con- 
ducted by  "  Examiners  in  Arts.*' 

Such  regulations  would  be  in  conformity,  as  far  as  they 
go,  with  the  practice  in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Scot- 
land. Regulations  to  the  same  effect  have  existed  for  several 
years  in  France  {ante,  p.  26),  where,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the 
great  body  of  the  Profession  take  Degrees  in  Medicine. 

As  regards  Medical  Examinations  : — It  is  probable  that  the 
Professors  of  Universities  who  now  confer  Degrees  on  their 
Pupils,  will  continue  to  exercise  the  privilege ;  and  the  evil  may 
not  admit  of  an  easy  remedy*  But,  at  all  events,  it  appears 
indispensable — 

That  Professors  who  grant  Degrees  should  not  be  empowered 
or  permitted  to  coalesce  with  the  licensing  boards  in  the  Exami- 
nations for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  Physicians  or  General 
Practitioners. — The  necessity  for  this  regulation  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  Professors  of  those  Universities  which  are  resorted 
to  by  the  Student  of  Medicine  for  medical  education  only,  and 
which  are  therefore  (so  far  as  he  is  concerned)  nothing  but 
Schools  of  Medicine  with  the  privileges  of  Universities.  It  does 
not  apply,  with  anything  like  equal  force,  to  Universities  in 
which  Graduation  in  Arts  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  Medicine. 
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I  now.  Sir,  proceed  to  consider  those  other  provisions  of  the 
'^Bill  for  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery/^ 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  were  said  to  require 
some  comment.  Of  these  the  first  in  importance  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Licensing  Boards. 

The  Examining  Boards  for  different  Classes  of  Medical  Practi- 
turners. — Under  the  system  proposed  in  the  present  Bill,  the 
power  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  of  Lon- 
don as  Examiners  for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  General  Prac- 
titioners in  England  and  Wales,  is  transferred  to  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians*  and  Surgeons  of  London,  the  authority  of  each 
of  these  bodies  over  the  members  of  its  own  Class,  being 
continued  as  before.  At  the  same  time  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  (and  the  same  arrangement  is 
proposed  for  Dublin)  are  empowered  to  confer  the  Letters  Testi- 
monial of  General  Practitioners,  as  well  as  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons — each  College  (as  in  London)  acting  singly  in  exa- 
mining candidates  for  admission  into  its  own  body,  the  two  being 
combined  for  the  Examination  of  the  General  Practitioners. 
And  a  person  who  has  taken  a  license  to  practise  in  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  is  authorised  to  enrol  himself  (without  finrther 
examination)  a  Member  of  the  College  which  presides  over  his 
department  of  the  profession,  in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  he  may  take  up  his  residence. 

The  most  important  alteration  as  regards  England  and 
Wales  is  that  which  affects  General  Practitioners,  because  they 
are  far  the  most  numerous  body  in  the  Profession.  In  order 
to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  contemplated  change,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  direct  attention  to  some  points  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  details  of  any  new  measure,  it  is  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  arrangement  now  in  existence  with  respect 
to  the  class  of  Practitioners  in  question.  This  involves  a  notice 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  who  have  for  many  years  been 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  their  course  of  study  and  with 
the  Examinations. 

The  Society  or  Company  of  Apothecaries  in  London  is  com- 

*  The  Ck>llege  of  PhyaicianB  is  to  be  "assisted  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries." 
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posed  of  a  number  of  Surgeon-Apothecaries  (General  Practi- 
tioners) who  elect  a  Board  of  Examiners  from  among  themselves.. 
The  corporation  is  engaged  in  trade,  but  the  members  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  trading  establishment  have,  of  course,  no  personal 
connection  with  the  business  transactions.  They  number  among 
them  some  of  the  most  respectable  Practitioners  in  London. 

Much  praise  has  been  given  to  the  Apothecaries  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  which  have  been  in  late  years  made 
in  the  professional  acquirements  of  the  body  over  whose  edu- 
cation they  preside ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  obloquy  has  from 
time  to  time  been  unsparingly  heaped  upon  them.  An  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  facts  would  show,  that  the  acknow- 
ledged improvements  which  have  been  eflFected  in  the  education 
of  the  Practitioners  of  this  country,  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
due  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  educating  establish- 
ments. To  the  exertions  of  these  institutions,  and  to  healthful 
competition  among  them,  progress  in  education  must  alway» 
be  owing.  Examiners  cannot  raise  their  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion with  any  prospect  of  success,  if  they  have  not  first  seen  that 
Students  are  likely  to  come  up  to  it.  But  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries — ^to  their  willingness  to  adopt  improvements,  and 
their  generally  judicious  regulations — ^truth  must  allow  a  large 
share  in  the  elevation  of  the  General  Practitioners  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  highly  respectable  position  they  have  attained.  Still 
the  constitution  of  the  Society  is  obviously  very  defective.  The 
General  Practitioners  at  large  have  no  control  in  the  examina- 
tions, and  no  voice  in  the  election  of  a  Managing  Council  or  of 
Examiners  ;  and  however  usefully  the  Society  may  have  hitherto 
exercised  their  functions  towards  the  profession,  a  change 
appears  indispensable. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  is  not  without  interest  at  the 
present  time.  The  Royal  Commissioners  for  visiting  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  have  shown  {ante,  page  6)  that  these  Univer- 
sities desired  to  accommodate  the  Education  required  for 
Degrees  to  the  General  Practitioners  of  England  and  Wales, 
as    veil   as   of   other  parts   of  the    country;   and   if  those 
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Degrees  had  been  allowed  to  pass  current  as  qualifications  to 
practise  throughout  the  kingdom  (a  right  which  was  claimed  for 
them),  the  Professors  who  conferred  the  Degrees,  would,  by 
their  use  of  the  privilege  (what  seemed  to  the  Commissioners 
an  improper  use  of  it)  have  gained  a  large  advantage  over 
others  who  conferred  Degrees  in  a  diflTerent  manner,  or  who 
were  not  possessed  of  any  such  privilege.  The  Apothecaries 
allowed  entire  freedom  as  regards  the  place  or  the  school  at 
which  education  was  received.  They  paid  no  regard  to  any 
Degree  which  the  Candidate  for  their  License  might  have 
taken,  but  placed  education  at  a  University  on  the  same  level 
with  education  in  other  places,  where  the  attraction  of  a 
Degree  conferred  by  the  Teachers  could  not  be  oflfered;  and 
they  insisted  on  examining  all  their  Candidates  for  themselves. 
This  just  course  has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  interested 
persons.  It  was  complained  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  Scotch 
Professors,  although  it  was  notorious  that  even  for  several  years 
after  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  began  to  exercise  their  new 
functions.  Medical  Degrees  were  conferred  by  some  Scottish 
Universities  without  due  precaution ; — nor  is  the  evil  absolutely 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  The  complaint  was  made,  too,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  exercised  no 
control — had  no  existence,  so  to  say — in  Scotland.  The 
fact  of  the  body  who  acted  thus  being  Apothecaries  and 
Traders,  has  given  point  to  the  satire  with  which  they  have 
been  assailed,  and  has  diverted  attention  jGrom  a  due  considera- 
tion of  some  material  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  principle  on 
which  they  acted  was  one  of  impartiality  and  fairness  to  schools 
generally;  and  care  should  be  taken  that,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  shall  a  less  just  system  be  suflfered  to  creep  into 
operation  in  reorganising  the  profession. 

As  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  new  system  proposed  in  the 
"  Bill  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery^^  will 
depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  as  the  influence  of  each  of  these  bodies,  whether 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  is  to  be  extended  over  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  their  fitness  to  exercise  powers  afifecting 
so  many  interests,  is  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry.     The  inquiry 
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will  here^  however^  be  made  in  a  very  brief  space^  and  little  will 
be  added  to  the  statement  of  a  few  broad  facts  whicb  seem  to 
have  important  bearing  on  the  subject. 

In  London  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  each  a  numerous 
body,  and  there  are,  it  is  well  known,  many  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. The  same  may  be  said  of  Dublin,  excepting  that  the 
numbers  are  of  course  less.  But  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in 
London,  the  candidate  for  the  Letters  Testimonial  of  a  Practi- 
tioner might  be  examined  by  persons  having  no  interest  in  the 
school  at  which  he  was  educated. 

But  how  does  Edinbiu^h  stand  in  these  respects?  There 
is  one  hospital  and  a  single  school  (the  University),  with 
some  "  extra-mural  '^  lecturers  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  College  of  Physicians  is  a  small  body.  With  a  single 
hospital  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
over  Edinburgh  and  a  small  suburb;  and  the  members  are 
admitted  by  ballot  without  inquiry  into  their  attainments  by 
examination.  It  is  now  proposed  to  charge  this  College  vdth 
the  Examination  of  Physicians  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
with  the  Examination  (in  connexion  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons)  of  General  Practitioners  also.  And  the  question 
arises,  is  the  College  of  Physicians,  judging  from  the  number 
of  resident  members  and  the  nature  of  its  functions  up  to  this 
time,  such  a  body  as  ought  now  to  be  entrusted  vrith  these  ex- 
tensive powers  ?  The  College  of  Surgeons  consists,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  General  Practitioners  (see  ant€y  page  42).  At 
present  this  Corporation  has  authority  over  some  counties  of 
Scotland. — It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  while  the  G^eral 
Practitioners  of  England,  who,  through  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, hitherto  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  education  of  the 
members  of  their  own  class  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
will  not,  under  the  arrangement  now  proposed,  have  a  voice  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  department  of  the  profession, — 
except  as  assisting  the  College  of  Physicians  in  examining  perhaps 
in  Pharmacy, — the  General  Practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  under 
the  name  of  the  *'  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland,^'  are 
to  share  in  the  examinations  for  General  Practitioners,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  entrusted  singly  with  the  privilege  of 
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examining  Surgeons ;  and  both  these  functions  are  to  be  exer- 
cised not  only  for  Scotland^  but  also  for  England  and  Wales^  as 
well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  writer  of 
this  letter  has  no  desire  whatever  to  make  a  single  disrespectful 
remark  concerning  either  of  the  bodies  which  are  now  alluded 
to ;  at  the  same  time,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  observe  that 
the  portion  resident  in  London  of  those  who  had  been  educated 
at  a  large  London  school  of  long  standing  (say  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's or  Guy^s  Hospital)  would  constitute  a  body  about  as  large 
in  number,  and  as  well  entitled  to  exercise  the  extensive  powers 
in  question,  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh.  But  to  intrust,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  of  a  London  school  of  Medicine,  for 
the  Letters  Testimonial  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  General 
Practitioners,  to  those  who  had  been  educated  in  that  school, 
and  were  resident  in  its  neighbourhood,  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment bearing,  on  the  face  of  it,  too  much,  if  it  may  be  so 
expressed,  of  a  domestic  character.  And  if  so,  can  the  same 
objection  be  said  to  be  without  force  as  regards  Edinburgh  ? 

In  the  Bill  of  last  year,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow  stood  nearly  in  the  same  position, 
respecting  privileges  to  be  conceded  to  it,  as  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  other  places.  The  name  of 
this  body  has  been  omitted  from  the  present  Bill,  because, 
as  appears  from  the  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  it 
was  foimd  on  more  careful  examination  that  the  Faculty  did 
not  possess  the  powers  they  claimed.  Now  that  the  juris- 
diction of  each  Licensing  Board  is  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  empire,  another  important  subject  of  inquiry  is  added 
to  that  which  concerns  the  legality  of  the  local  power  any 
may  have  hitherto  exercised,  namely,  the  suflSciency  of  the 
body  for  the  more  extended  authority  to  be  imparted  to  it  at 
this  time.  Looking  to  the  Colleges  in  Edinburgh,  or  the 
Facidty  in  Glasgow  (the  Universities  are  excluded  from  consi- 
deration here),  either  is  just  such  a  body  as  could  be  formed 
in  a  town  in  England  of  equal  size — say,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, or  Liverpool.  Neither  appears  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  resident  members,   nor,  in  consequence  of 
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the  intimate  association  which  exists  between  persons  educated 
in  the  same  School  and  Hospital^  and  which  continues  to  exist 
in  comparatively  small  communities^  do  the  members  of  either 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  disconnected  from  the  schools^  or  their 
teachers^  to  exercise  the  functions  which  this  bill  would  impose^ 
80  as  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  On  these  grounds  the  concession^  at  this  time^  of 
large  and  augmented  powers  to  one  of  these  Colleges  does  not 
appear  to  be  advisable.  But  the  coalition  of  the  Corporations 
of  both  places — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  Colleges  in  Edinburgh 
with  the  Faculty  in  Glasgow — for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  (each 
retaining  its  individuality  in  other  respects),  would,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, be  an  arrangement  calculated  to  give  more  general 
satisfaction.  The  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
is  as  that  between  London  and  Brighton ;  and  as  it  may  be 
passed  over  in  a  couple  of  hours,  examiners  could,  without 
difficulty,  go,  at  stated  intervals,  from  one  College  to  the  other 
to  exercise  their  fimctions. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  exercise  of  any  power 
over  the  profession  by  Glasgow  practitioners,  on  the  ground 
that  the  practice  of  the  profession,  in  that  city,  is  not  conducted 
in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  is  desirable,  and  I  am  informed  that 
this  objection  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  foundation.  But  other 
considerations  must  be  allowed  their  due  weight  in  devising 
arrangements  which  are  made  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
present  time.  The  population  of  Glasgow  having  rapidly 
increased,  and  being  likely  to  increase  still  further,  the  number 
of  Medical  men  will  be  proportionally  large ;  and  the  hospital 
accommodation,  which  always  grows  with  a  growing  commer- 
cial  and  manufacturing  community,  wiU  afford  a  large  field  of 
medical  experience  This  cannot  fail  to  have  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  practitioners  connected  with  the  hospitals ;  and 
it  seems  self-evident  that  the  addition  of  so  large  a  body  of 
Practitioners  to  the  number  of  those  from  whom  a  selection  of 
Examiners  is  to  be  made,  would  improve  the  constitution  of  the 
Licensing  Board  in  Scotland. 

The  view  here  taken  of  the  Medical  Corporations  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  suggested  itself  when  it  was  proposed  tq 
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establish  two  licensing  boards  in  Scotland.  The  omission  of  one 
makes  no  change  in  the  facts  or  the  argimient  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  present  in  support  of  that  view.  If  the  contemplated 
changes  had  respect  only  to  Scotland^  the  writer  would  not 
have  presumed  to  offer  any  remark  concerning  the  Medical 
Corporations  of  Scotland ;  but  seeing  that  those  changes  affect 
the  whole  Kingdom,  the  bodies  to  be  charged  with  new  powers, 
so  extensive  in  their  nature,  are  fairly  open  to  remaik.  He  has 
intended  to  say  nothing  regarding  any  Institution  in  Scotland, 
that  he  would  not  equally  have  said  of  an  Institution  elsewhere, 
if  similarly  circumstanced. 

Begistration, — It  appears  to  be  intended  that  the  registry 
shall  contain  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  qualified  practi- 
tioners arranged  '^  in  their  several  classes "  (Clause  13) — as 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  Inceptors  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Licentiates  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  K  the  object  were 
merely  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  who  are  legally  qualified 
to  practise,  such  a  mode  of  registration  would  doubtless  be 
sufficient.  But  the  registry  might  be  made  to  serve  a  more 
important  purpose.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
General  Practitioner  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
honours — ^for  example,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of 
Medicine— -if  the  fact  of  his  having  attained  those  claims  on 
public  confidence  should  be  made  to  appear  in  connexion  with 
his  name  on  the  registry ;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  afford  such  encouragement  in  this  and  in 
all  other  cases.  Besides,  it  appears  no  more  than  just  that 
a  person  who  has  laboured  to  acquire  superior  knowledge, 
should  be  enabled  to  place  the  official  record  of  his  industry  on 
any  document  which  professes  to  afford  correct  information  to 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  Medical  men. 

Again,  Practitioners  would  apparently  be  enrolled  as  legally 
qualified  without  any  statement  of  the  place  at  which  their 
Letters  Testimonial  or  other  qualifications  had  been  received. 
If  the  provision  for  registration  is  thus  rightly  interpreted, 
it  is  probably  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  "Council  of 
Health^'  will  be  able  to  enforce  equality  of  examination  in 
different  places.      This,  however,   I  confidently  believe   will 
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not  occur.  Equality  in  the  examinations  cannot  be  attained 
under  any  regulations,  however  well  de\dsed,  or  any  supervision 
the  Board  will  be  able  to  exercise.  The  quality  of  the  exami- 
nations it  is  well  known  depends  not  so  much  on  the  genersil 
rules  laid  down  as  on  the  persons  by  whom  these  rules  are 
carried  into  practical  operation.  The  "  Council  of  Health"  will 
probably  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  regulations  for 
courses  of  study,  and  over  some  other  matters  of  importance ; 
but  every  one  who  has  had  practical  acquaintance  with  oral  or 
even  written  examinations,  must  know  that  anv  amount  of 
supervision  which  the  Council  may  exercise  cannot  effectually 
control  the  proceedings  of  Examiners  whom  it  docs  not  nomi- 
nate. In  time  it  will  come  to  be  believed  that  those  who 
conduct  the  examinations  in  one  place  arc  less  strict,  or  other- 
wise held  in  less  estimation,  than  those  in  another  place ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  that  each  person  sliould  have  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  the  character  of  the  tribunal  before  which  lie 
has  chosen  to  appear  for  examination. 

The  transfer  of  practitioners  from  tJie  Colleges  in  one  part  of 
the  Kingdom  to  those  in  another, — The  foregoing  obscr\'ations 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provision  made  for  the  easy 
transfer  of  a  person  who  has  received  Letters  Testimonial  in 
one  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  any  other  part,  would  be  liable  to 
abuse,  inasmuch  as  it  woidd  hold  out  an  inducement  to  seek 
Degrees  or  Letters  Testimonial  wherever  either  or  both  miglit 
be  obtained  with  most  facilitv.  Tliis,  however,  is  onlv  an 
argument  to  suggest  precaution  against  the  abuse  referred  to. 
It  is  not  adduced  with  any  view  to  raise  objection  to  such  a 
provision  in  itself. 

The  words  of  one  of  the  clauses  (SlOth),  which  relate  to 
the  subject  now  adverted  to,  arc  these  : — "  And  every  such  per- 
son who  shall  afterwards  remove  into  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  shall  practise  there  as  a  Licentiate  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  shall  be  required  to  enrol  himself  as 
a  Member  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  he  shall  so  remove, 
and  in  each  case  shall  be  entitled  to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled 
without  further  examination,  and  on  payment  of  the  like  fees  of 
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admission^  and  on  complying  with  the  same  conditions  as  are 
required  of  other  persons  who  have  passed  their  examinations 
and  paid  their  examination-fees  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad- 
mitted Members  or  Licentiates  of  the  said  Colleges  respectively/' 
And  the  same  enactment  is  proposed  for  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons likewise  (clause  19). 

By  this  provision  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Colleges  em- 
powered to  confer  Letters  Testimonial  are  protected;  but  the 
College  in  one  part  of  the  Kingdom  may  still  be  made  the 
portal  to  the  College  in  another  part  on  payment  of  additional 
admission  fees ;  and  the  payment  of  fees  is  not  the  most  efficient 
or  most  suitable  protection  of  the  interests  of  education,  or  of 
the  public.  Without  entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of 
this  subject,  which  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  avoiding  as  much 
as  possible,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  no  person  can  claim 
for  those  who  confer,  or  for  those  who  are  Candidates  for  Letters 
Testimonial,  exemption  from  all  liability  to  be  influenced  by  the 
motives  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
may  be  said  to  have  exercised  influence  in  the  case  of  University 
Degrees.  It  will  be  assumed  at  once  that  it  is  desirable  to  take 
away  all  temptation  to  a  misuse  of  the  privilege  the  Bill  confers. 
The  end  here  aimed  at  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attained, 
and  without  any  expense  to  the  Candidate,  by  means  of  a 
change  in  the  clause  above  quoted,  which,  without  affecting  its 
principle,  would  be  to  some  extent  a  bar  to  any  abuse  of  it. 
The  change  I  would  respectfully  suggest  is  the  introduction 
of  a  "  proviso "  to  the  eff'ect  that  if  the  transfer  to  the  roll  of 
another  College  should  be  made  within  a  limited  time  (say 
three  years),  the  examination  should  not  be  dispensed  with ;  but 
that  after  such  period  the  transfer  might  be  effected  in  the 
manner  at  present  provided.  Under  such  a  provision,  those 
Candidates  for  Letters  Testimonial  who  had  determined  on  their 
future  place  of  residence  would  (wherever  they  had  been  edu- 
cated) at  once  resort  to  the  examining  board  presiding  in  the 
same  part  of  the  kingdom ;  those  who  had  reason  to  change 
their  residence  at  a  time  when  further  examination  might  justly 
be  considered  a  hardship,  would  be  exempted  from  it ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  second  examination  would  be  no  bar  to  the 
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few  who  would  actiially  require  to  submit  themselves  to  it, 
provided  the  first  were  an  adequate  examination.  Such  a 
restriction,  while  it  would  produce  no  injurj",  and  no  inconve- 
nience that  could  justly  be  complained  of,  would  have  much 
effect  in  guarding  against  the  imputation  of  laxity  of  exami- 
nation in  any  Licensing  Board,  by  removing,  in  great  part,  the 
motive  for  it;  and  would  diminish  the  necessity  for  active 
supervision  of  the  proceedings  of  Examiners  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  of  Health. 

Constitution  of  the  "  Council  of  Health/^ — To  this,  the  last 
subject  on  which  observation  wiD  be  made,  it  is  proposed  to 
refer  only  so  far  as  the  selection  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
firom  Schools  of  Medicine  is  concerned.  It  is  pro\'ided  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  Bill,  that  tlie  Schools  of  Medicine  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  are  each  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  a  llcgius 
Professor.  The  University  of  London,  it  will  be  obsened,  is 
not  represented  in  the  proposed  Council ; — to  others  belong 
the  duty  of  putting  forward  for  that  Institution  any  claim  which 
they  deem  it  proper  to  urge  on  its  behalf. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Professors  are  to  occupy  the  place  as- 
signed them  in  the  "  Council  of  Health,^'  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Education  of  Students  in  Medicine.  On  this 
ground  it  must  be  that  the  Professors'  official  claim  to  a  position 
in  the  Council  is  rested.*  Now,  looking  to  the  numbers  receiving 
Education  in  the  five  Universities  which  arc  named  in  the  Bill,  it 
may  beconfidently  stated  (excluding  Dublin,  because  the  numbers 
there  have  not  reached  me),  that  the  Students  of  Medicine  in 
London  are  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  four  other  Uni- 
versities together ;  and  yet  no  representative  is  assigned  to  the 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  Medicine  in  London. 

There  is  no  intention  to  express  the  smallest  objection  to  the 

*  It  has  been  Buggcated  that  ihe  selection  made  from  schoolB  was  determioed  by 
the  existence  in  them  of  '*  Regius"  ProfeBsors.  Wiihout  dwelling  on  the  impro- 
bability of  this  test  having  been  applied  to  the  ralue  or  importance  of  schools, 
the  omission  of  the  Uniyersity  of  London  may  be  said  to  show  that  the  suggestion 
is  not  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  that  University 
are  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
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place  the  Universities  alluded  to  occupy  in  the  Bill.  Indeed,  no 
place  can  be  assigned  to  the  principal  representatives  of  the 
Learning,  if  not  of  the  Medical  Science  or  Medical  Education  of 
England,  that  would  not  be  as  respectfully  and  as  willingly 
conceded  by  me,  as  by  any  other  person.  But  I  would  venture 
to  urge,  that  no  Schools  of  Medicine  are  entitled  to  take  that 
precedence  of  the  Schools  in  London,  which  seems  to  be  awarded 
to  several  by  the  manner  of  constituting  the  "Council  of 
Health.^' 

I  have  the  honom*  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.   QUAIN. 

L0ND017,  March  31st,  1645. 
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The  main  objects  which  the  writer  of  these  pages 
has  had  in  view  in  the  plan  now  submitted  to  public 
consideration  are : — first,  to  relieve  Parliament  of 
some  portion  of  a  burthen  which  has  been  already  felt 
as  excessive,  but  which  now  threatens  to  become  in-* 
tolerable,  without  infringing  at  the  same  time  its 
right  of  supreme  and  final  jurisdiction ;  secondly, 
to  take  Railway  Legislation  out  of  the  province  of 
^^  private  business,"  and  to  place  it  on  its  true  basis 
as  a  matter  of  public  interest,  to  be  made  subject,  as 
such,  to  the  same  incidents,  the  same  procedure, 
and  the  same  responsibilities,  as  properly  belong  to 
other  departments  of  public  affairs. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  offer  any  proof  in 
support  of  the  proposition,  on  which  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  existing  system  is  here 
assumed, — that  Railway  Legislation,  as  hitherto  con* 
ducted,  has  become  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  the 
shoulders  of  Parliament  to  endure.  The  experience 
of  the   last  Session  must  have  brought  conviction 


to  every  mind  on  this  subject.  Not  that  Parliament 
was  then  found  wanting  to  the  emergency,  or  showed 
any  lack  either  of  willingness  to  undertake,  or  energy 
to  discharge  the  unprecedented  labours  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  House  of  Commons,  it 
must  be  admitted,  earned  much  credit  with  the  public 
for  the  zoal  and  perseverance  with  which  its  members 
devoted  themselves  to  investigations  often  most  tedious 
and  perplexing,  and  finally  achieved  the  herculean 
task  of  disposing  before  the  end  of  the  session  of 
upwards  of  200  railway  bills.  But  the  very  success 
of  the  experiment  is  a  warning  against  its  repetition. 
Commendable  as  such  an  effort  was,  and  fairly  as  it 
might  be  required  on  the  spur  of  a  particular 
emergency,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
annual  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  a  great  public  evil.  Neither  the  physical 
strength  nor  the  public  spirit  of  members  ought  to 
be  taxed  to  such  extremity,  nor  will  the  other 
not  less  important  interests  of  a  great  empire  bear 
without  injury  so  large  an  abstraction  of  the  public 
time  and  of  the  best  energies  of  the  Legislature. 

The  mode  of  procedure  then  adopted  in  classifying 
the  various  schemes  into  •'  Groups,"  to  be  severally 
referred  to  Select  Committees,  was  perhaps  as  con- 
venient a  plan  for  the  despatch  of  such  a  mass  of  busi- 
ness, ascouldhave been  devised.  But  such  expedients 
are  mere  palliatives  of  an  evil  which  demands  a  much 
more  stringent  remedy.  And  if  the  "  Groups'*  of  the 
last  session  were  found  to  impose  an  almost  intolerable 


labour,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  great 
increase  of  railway  projects  which  the  approaching 
session  will  bring  before  Parliament?*    Making  the 
most  liberal  deduction  from  the  enormous  total  of 
the  new  schemes   on   the   score   of  abandonment, 
amalgamations,  failure  of  compliance  with  Standing 
Orders,  and  other  causes,  which  will  doubtless  prove 
fatal  to  a  great  number  of   Bills,  the  residue  which 
stand  their  ground  will  form,   together   with   the 
remanets  of  last  session,  an  immense  agglomeration 
of    business,   which  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  com- 
pression and  arrangement  will  be  unable  to  reduce 
within  any  manageable  limits.      The  most  sanguine 
person  therefore  can  hardly  presume  to  expect  that 
the  time  and  attention  exacted  from   Members  of 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1 845,  will  suffice  for  the 
accumulated    labours    of    1846.     And    the   same 
difficulty  may  justly  be  anticipated  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  several  years  to  come,  until  the  full  deve- 
lopement  of  the  railway  system  throughout  every 
district  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  Parliament, 
with   its  existing    means    and   machinery,   to   get 
through  the  gigantic  work  of  Railway  Legislation  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  is  now  asked  in  every 

'^  The  number  of  projects  which  came  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  last  year  was  248.  The  Bills  passed  were  1 1 3.  The  schemes, 
of  which  the  plans  were  deposited  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
30th  of  November  last,  are  stated  at  various  numbers,  according 
to  different  accounts.  A  return,  which  professes  to  be  authentic, 
gives  exactly  800. 
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quarter,  and  in  every  tone  of  wonderment,  anxiety 
and  dismay.  The  disquietude  which  Members  of 
Parliament  might  themselves  feel  at  the  alarming 
prospect  before  them,  is  no  doubt  alleviated  by 
the  inward  conviction  that  the  work  before  them 
is  upon  any  system  like  that  of  the  last  session 
impossible  to  be  performed.  But  should  Parlia- 
ment decline  or  evade  the  task,  let  us  look  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Here  we  find  enor- 
mous interests  at  stake — a  number  of  gigantic 
associations,  of  whose  good  faith  (we  allude  to  at 
least  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  schemes)  there  is 
no  more  doubt  than  of  the  utility  of  their  objects — 
whose  general  designs  have  been  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Legislature — who  have  conformed 
to  the  law  in  all  its  requisitions— have  complied  with 
the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  are  prepared  to 
prove  the  public  importance  of  their  undertakings, 
and  to  give  ample  pledges  for  their  performance, 
and  in  this  position  demand  from  the  Legislature 
the  privilege  of  a  hearing  and  decision.  Can  this 
request  be  denied  them  without  a  breach  of  the 
faith  of  Parliament  ?  or  can  it  be  evaded  on  the 
ex  post  facto  plea  of  the  vast  number  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  the  unlooked  for  pressure  of  business, 
which  has  taken  the  Legislature  by  surprise,  and 
rendered   all  previous  arrangements   unavailing?* 

*  The  following  pertinent  observations  are  from  the  Spec- 
tator of  November  22nd.  ''  Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  schemes 
it  may  be  said,  that  any  one  would  not  only   be  justifiable  but 


And  if  such  a  course  would  be  unworthy  and  self- 
condemnatory,  it  would  surely  be  no  less  unwar- 
rantable, if  Parliament  should  undertake  so  vast  a 
work  with   means  utterly  disproportioned  and  in- 
adequate, and  thus  premeditatedly  throw  upon  the 
parties  who  have  appealed  to  its  tribunal  the  dis- 
appointment and  ruin  occasioned  by  the  defects  of 
its  own  machinery.     It  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  have 
done  with  a  perfect  recklessness  upon  whose  head 
the  penalty  may  fall — "  Oh  !  things  must  take  their 
course  :  Parliament  will  deal  with  as  many  Bills  as 
it   can   find   time   for — the   rest  must  take   their 
chance  and  be  thrown  over/*     But  apart  from  the 
considerations  which  have  just  been  urged   on  the 
score  of  justice  and  good  faith,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  reflecting  persons  that  Railway  Legislation  has 
already  partaken   far  too   much  of  **  chance*'  and 
too  little  of  foresight  and  system  ;  and  as  to  **  throw- 
ing over"  schemes  which  responsible   parties  are 
pledged  and  bound  to  prosecute,  what  is  it  but  to 
purchase  a  relief  for  the   present  session,    at   the 

commendable  :  the  difficalty  is  not  in  the  inherent  badness  of 
all  the  projects  but  in  their  aggregate  enormity  ;  yet  as  each  set 
of  speculators  is  justified  in  its  own  enterprise,  it  is  hard  to 
make  it  morally  responsible  for  all  the  rest.  Individually,  each 
speculator — we  are  alluding  now  to  the  bonajide  and  desirable 
projects — is  right :  collectively,  they  are  all  wrong,  but  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  multitude.  Each  man 
on  the  Yarmouth  Suspension  Bridge  had  a  right  to  be  there — 
the  crowd  broke  it  down :  but  it  was  never  said  that  each  person 
of  the  crowd  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.'* 
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expense  of  a  succeeding  one  ?  If  indeed  it  be  urged, 
as  it  often  is  with  great  sincerity,  that  the  railway 
system  is  advancing  with  too  rapid  strides,  and  that 
a  postponement  of  five-sixths  of  the  projected 
schemes  would  be  rather  a  benefit  than  a  calamity 
to  the  public,  the  full  weight  of  this  argument  will 
be  admitted,  and  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  these  pages  to  recommend  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing, which  it  is  believed  would  ensure  a  more 
steady  and  justly-graduated  rate  of  progress,  and 
of  which  the  postponement  of  a  large  number  of 
the  sanguine  schemes  lately  announced  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence — but  in  whatever  cases  such 
postponement  is  enforced,  justice  and  policy  alike 
require  that  it  should  be  determined  not  by  hap- 
hazard, or  accidental  priority  or  arbitrary  prefer- 
ence,  but  by  deliberate  scrutiny  and  selection,  upon 
a  full  comparison  of  intrinsic  merits  and  upon 
assignable  grounds  of  public  advantage.  But  for 
the  adequate  performance  of  a  task  so  vast  and 
complicated  it  is  obvious  that  Parliament,  with  all 
its  other  manifold  occupations,  has  neither  the  time 
to  spare,  nor  the  means  and  facilities  at  its  com- 
mand— it  has  not,  in  fact,  been  constituted  for  such  a 
function.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  two  alternatives 
present  themselves  :  either  we  may  discharge  Par- 
liament altogether  from  the  functions  of  Railway 
Legislation,  and  transfer  the  necessary  powers  to 
some  other  body,  or  we  may  take  away  a  given 
portion  of  the  burthen,  by  calling  in  some  other 


agent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature,  and  in* 
trod uce  a  division  of  labour  without  impairing  at  the 
same  time  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  has  found  some 
advocates,  who  have  boldly  contended  that  the 
authorization  of  Railway  undertakings  should  be 
vested  in  a  Board  or  Commission,  composed  of 
individuals  to  be  selected  by  the  Crown. 

Nothing,  surely,  but  an  overpowering  conviction 
of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  can  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  proposition,  for  a  very  slight 
consideration  will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  is 
attended  with  insuperable  objections,  both  of 
theory  and  practice.  It  would  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  transfer  of  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  on  a  matter  of  high  public  concern,  from 
the  hands  in  which  the  constitution  had  placed  it^ 
to  an  irresponsible  tribunal ;  while  it  would  convey 
to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  an  uncontrolled  right 
of  interference  to  any  extent  with  private  properly. 
In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  predicted,  with  moral 
certainty,  that  such  a  body  would  wholly  fail  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public  to  its  decisions.  Let  its 
members  be  as  immaculate  in  character,  and  im- 
partial in  judgment  as  can  be  imagined :  let  them 
be  totally  disconnected,  both  personally  and  locally, 
(which  in  the  present  manifold  ramifications  of  rail- 
way interests  is  scarcely  conceivable)  with  any  of  the 
schemes  brought  under  their  cognizance; — they 
would  not  escape  calumny.     Ilumour  and  suspicion 
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\\'ould  be  busy  with  their  names :  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  share-market  would  fasten  on  any  transaction 
in  which  even  their  remote  connections  were  en- 
gaged, and  would  find  grounds  of  imputation  in  the 
most  trivial  facts  and  the  most  simple  coincidences. 
The  charges  which   were   bruited   abroad   in   the 
early  part  of  the  last  session,  affecting  an  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  afford  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  view.     It  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  urge,  as  an  additional  argument  against 
the  proposed  scheme,  the  immense  accession  alike 
of  power  and  responsibility  which  it  would  involve  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  inasmuch  as  by  them 
the  proposed  tribunal  would  be  appointed,  on  them 
it  would  depend,  and  with  them  it  would  be  identi- 
fied in  the  public  mind  as  to  all  its  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  Parliament,  then,  as  the  only  legitimate 
representative  of  the  public  interests,  and  the  su- 
preme trustee  of  private  rights,  the  ultimate  power 
of  legislation  in  respect  to  Railways,  must  continue 
to  reside.  There  and  there  only  is  publicity  uncon- 
trolled—there only  are  full  discussion  and  rigid 
inquiry,  and  open  complaint  privileged  and  secured. 
Within  its  walls  are  comprised  a  greater  diversity 
of  knowledge,  and  a  larger  aggregate  of  talent, 
information,  and  experience,  than  could  by  the  most 
judicious  selection  be  concentrated  into  any  Board 
of  Commissioners.     Party  spirit,  the  most  warping 
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influence  upon  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  enters  little  if  at  all  into  the 
question  of  Railways,  and  local  interest  is  capable  of 
easy  counteraction.     Lastly,  there  is  the  security 
against  error  and  abuse,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
necessary   concurrence   of  the   two  Houses.     But, 
while  no  change  should  be  admitted  which  would 
infringe  upon   the  inviolable  legislative  authority 
of  Parliament,    or  derogate   from   its  supremacy, 
by  raising  to  its  level  any  co-ordinate  jurisdiction ; 
neither  the  reasons  which  have  been  alleged,  nor 
any  others  appear  to  militate  against  the  institution 
of  a  competent  independent  tribunal,  to  be  invested 
with   subordinate  functions,   and   employed  as   an 
auxiliary  in  those  preliminary  operations  by  which 
the  path  of  legislation  may  be  cleared,  the  materials 
brought  together  and  arranged,  and  the  subsequent 
process  of  adjudication  relieved  of  half  its  difficulty 
and  labour. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  further  into  detail, 
it  may  be  well  to  advert,  .in  a  few  words,  to 
the  failure  of  the  Board  of  Trade  experiment  of 
last  year,  which  will  no  doubt  occur  as  affording 
an  objection  in  limine  to  any  plan  of  the  na- 
ture now  proposed.  That  it  was  a  failure,  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  now  open  to  dispute,  since  it  has 
been  abandoned  by  those  who  brought  it  into 
existence.  But  admitting  this  fact,  and  without 
seeking  to  evade  the  arguments  which  have  been 
justly  urged  against  its  constitution  and  mode  of 
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procedure ;  it  woiild  be  uncandid  on  the  other  hand 
to  deny  that  the  Reports  of  this  Board,  over-ruled 
though  they  were  in  many  signal  instances  by  de- 
cisions of  Committees,  were  documents  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  that   they   were   calculated   to   afford 
valuable  aid  to  Parliament  in  forming  its  conclusions. 
Even  those  Members  who  felt  most  disposed  to  dis- 
sent from  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  and  to  repudiate 
or  resent  its  authority,  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  leading  features  and  bearings  of  the  cases,  on 
which  they  were  to  adjudicate,  placed  in  a  clear  light, 
and  the  outline  of  the  investigation  traced  ready  to 
their  hands.     But  the  radical  error  of  the  Board 
lay  in  its  organization,  and  in  the  province  of  duty 
assigned  to  it.     In  the  first  place,  the  individuals,  of 
which  it  was,  with  one  exception,  composed,  however 
respectable  in  character,  wanted  that  conventional 
importance,  dignity,  and  estimation  in  the  public 
mind  which  would  have  befitted  men  invested  with 
so  extensive  an  authority.      Complaints  were  not 
unnaturally  made,  th^t  powers  of  so  grave  and  deli- 
cate a  kind,  which  might  control  the  fluctuating 
v^lue  of  millions  of  property,  and  which  might  well 
have  been  committed  to  men  of  the  hiofhest  trust 
and  eminence  in  the  state,  were  delegated  to  a  Board, 
of  which  the  major  part  consisted  of  the  mere  sub- 
ordinate functionaries  of  a  Government  office.  There 
was,    besides,   this    additional    disadvantage,    that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Board  had  no  legiti- 
mate representative  to  explain  doubts,  to  indicate 
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its  proceedings,  to  repel  unfounded  imputations, 
and  to  advocate,  in  open  debate,  the  views  adopted 
in  its  published  documents.  The  task  was  one 
which  no  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench  felt 
himself  called  upon,  or  indeed  competent,  to  per- 
form ;  and  the  absent  Board  naturally  fell  under  all 
those  prejudices  which  attach  to  secret  and  irrespon- 
sible tribunals.  Apart  from  these  errors  in  its 
constitution,  there  was  one  not  less  serious  in 
reference  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  Under  colour 
of  assisting  Parliament  to  decide,  the  Board,  in  fact, 
assumed  to  decide  for  Parliament.  It  did  not  merely 
adduce  reasons  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other  ;  single 
out  the  leading  features  of  a  case,  and  indicate 
the  points  on  which  the  decision  ought  to  turn  j  nor 
did  it  rest  content  to  pass,  like  a  grand  jury,  a 
primA  facie  or  qualified  sentence  upon  the  facts,  but 
it  actually  tried  the  cause  (often  of  course  upon  a 
very  incomplete  hearing)  and  pronounced  a  decisive 
verdict,  which  it  became  necessary  for  the  Legisla- 
ture either  directly  to  over-rule  or  to  adopt.  One  of 
two  consequences  was  inevitable — either  an  adoption 
of  the  verdict,  which,  in  effect,  superseded  the  func. 
tions  of  Parliament,  or  its  reversal,  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  consequence,  the  loss,  pro  tantdy  of 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Board — an  event 
surely  and  speedily  fatal  to  its  existence.  The  lat- 
ter, and  no  doubt  the  better  alternative  is  that 
which  we  have  seen  realised. 

Now  in  organising  any  new  Board  to  be  invested 
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with   powers  similar  to  a  certain  extent  to  those 
exercised  by  the  late  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  care  must  be  taken  to  steer  quite  clear  of 
those  objections,  which  produced  the  failure  and 
abolition    of  the   latter.        First  of  all,   it  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  high  consideration  and  ac- 
knowledged eminence  in  public  life.      On  the  in- 
dispensable   requisites   of  character    and    mental 
ability,  it  is  needless  to  insist.      It  should  form, 
like  the  Post  Office,  or  the  Admiralty,  a  separate 
department  of  the  Executive  Government,  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  be  re- 
presented by  him  as  its  responsible  organ  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  other  members  of  the 
Board,  in  such  number  as  might  be  hereafter  de. 
termined,  should  also  be  men  of  high  consideration 
and  repute,  and  their  official  position  should  have 
the  advantage  of  any  adjuncts  of  dignity,  which 
could  be  annexed  to  it,  as  well  as  of  an  ample  salary, 
the  proper  sources  of  which  will  be  presently  indi- 
cated.    An  adequate  staff  of  military  or  civil  En- 
gineers,  and  such   other   efficient   officers  as  the 
duties  of  the  Board  would  make  necessary,  would 
complete  its  organization. 

The  effect  of  such  a  constitution,  as  has  been  now 
proposed,  would  be  to  import  into  Railway  Legis- 
lation, that  principle,  which  after  all  the  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  in  the  science  of  public  adminis- 
tration, has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
check  ever  devised  against  abuse,  and  the  best  se- 
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curity  for  public  confidence,— Ministerial  respon- 
sibility  to  Parliament.  The  liability  to  be  cross- 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  ordeal, 
the  effect  of  which  operates  upon  every  spring 
of  official  conduct,  and  penetrates  into  every 
region  of  executive  control.  Why  should  that 
great  class  of  national  interests  which  we  are 
now  considering,  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  ?  Surely  not  upon  the  illu- 
sory plea,  that  Railways  are  private  property,  nor 
upon  the  technical  distinction,  that  Railway  Legis- 
lation belongs  to  the  department  of  "  private 
business."  This  ground  is  no  longer  tenable, 
since  the  interest  of  the  public  in  Railways,  and 
the  right  of  Government  interference  with  them 
has  been  recognised  by  public  statutes  ;*  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  time  has  surely  come,  when  the 
vast  national  importance  and  enormous  influence 
of  Railways  on  the  commercial  and  social  interests 
of  the  country,  ought  to  stamp  them  as  public  ob- 
jects ;  while  the  proved  inadequacy,  in  this  instance, 
of  all  the  forms  of  private  legislation  demands  the 
removal  of*  an  inapplicable  distinction.  Let  Rail- 
way Legislation  then  be  henceforth  of  a  public 
character,  and  let  the  interests  of  the  public,  which 
are  therein  involved,  be  committed,  subordinately 
always  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  Parliament, 

*  See  the  preamble  and  earlier  clauses  of  the  Statute  7  and  8 
Viet.  c.  85,  for  "  attaching  certain  conditions  to  the  con- 
struction of  Railways." 
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to  an  executive  department  of  the  Government. 
The  office  and  duties  of  the  proposed  Board  are 
next  to  be  explained.  They  would  be  of  a  two- 
fold character,  arid  may  be  thus  generally  described. 
1st.  The  superintendence  and  control  of  existing 
Railway  Companies,  in  which  it  would  exercise 
those  powers  conferred  by  various  statutes  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  such  additions  as  might  from 
time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable.  2nd.  The 
Registration  and  the  preliminary  cognizance  of  all 
new  schemes  previously  to  their  being  submitted 
to  Parliament. 

As  to  the  first  branch  of  its  duties  therefore  the 
Board  would  be  one  of  Control.  As  to  the  second, 
it  would  possess  the  strictly  limited  province  of  in- 
quiry, arrangement,  and  primd  facie  recommenda- 
tion, the  ultimate  decision  in  all  cases  remaining 
wholly  in  those  hands  in  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  it. 

It  is  the  latter  of  the  two  branches  of  duty 
which  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  observa- 
tions, and  to  this  our  attention  will  be  immediately 
directed.  First,  with  respect  to  Registration.  The 
regulations  on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  recent 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  110) 
proceed  doubtless  on  a  sound  principle  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  much  good.  The  attempt,  however, 
to  combine  in  one  statute  a  set  of  provisions,  variously 
applicable  to  two  distinct  classes  of  companies,  viz. 
ordinary  joint  stock  trading  associations,  and  those 
which,   like    Railway  Companies,   require  Parlia- 
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mentary  powers,  has  produced  extreme  confusion 
in  the  enactments,  and  great  differences  of  opinion 
notoriously  prevail,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Even  the  question,  which  might  have  been  easily 
made  clear,  whether  the  latter  class  of  companies  are 
placed  under  the  necessity/  of  proceeding  to  **  Com- 
plete Registration,"  is  left  in  doubt.*  Another  very 
important  controversy  exists  on  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  Act,  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to.  To 
remove  these  difficulties  and  the  origin  of  them — 
the  attempt  to  make  one  statute  serve  two  distinct 
purposes — all  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act,  so  far  as  they  affect  Railway 
Companies  should  be  immediately  repealed,  and 
embodied  with  such  other  alterations  in  Railway 
Legislation  as  Parliament  may  determine,  in  a  new 
enactment.  This  being  done,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  relieved  of  its  connexion  with  Railway 
affairs,  the  registration  of  all  new  projects  would 
devolve  upon  the  Department  already  proposed, 
which  would  be  farther  charged,  and  invested 
accordingly  with  ample  powers,  to  institute  a  pre- 
paratory examination  into  the  objects,  means,  cha- 
racter, and  responsibility  of  every  scheme  brought 
under  their  notice — to  investigate  all  facts  bearing 
upon  the  bona  fides  of  the  promoters,  with  full  powers 
to  inspect  their  accounts,  the  distribution  of  their 

*  It  appears  clear  from  the  7th  and  9th  sections,  that  they  may 
proceed  to  complete  registration,  hut  it  is  nowhere  enacted  that 
they  must.  It  is  helieved  that  very  few  Railway  Companies  have 
done  so  in  point  of  fact. 
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shares,  and  other  pecuniary  transactions  ;  and  lastly, 
to  ascertain  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  conditions 
the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  require  from  com- 
panies applying  for  its  sanction.*     The  liability  to 
such  a  scrutiny  as  has  been  described  would,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,    prevent  many   of  the   bubble 
companies  which  now  prey  upon  the  public,  from 
starting  into  existence,  or  at  least  it  would  crush 
them  in  their  infancy.     The  legitimacy  of  the  several 
undertakings    having    thus   been   ascertained   and 
the  register    for    the  ensuing   session  closed,  the 
process  of  classifying  and  marshalling  the  registered 
schemes,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  order  of 
priority   in  public  importance  would  be  the  next 
duty  of  the  Board,  and  it  would,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible.     This 
would  require  at  once  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
comparative  claims  and  requirements  of  the  various 
districts .  and    interests   of   the   kingdom,  and   an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations,  prospects,  and 
connexions  of  the  various   established  lines.     An 
arduous  task,  indeed,  it  will  be  said,  and  onerequiring 
at  once  th6  eye  of  an  engineer,  and  the  mind  of  a 
statesman ;  but,  if  so,  the   more  necessary  that  it 
should  without  delay  be  committed  to  some  competent 

*  If  Railway  Legislation  ceases  to  be  classed  as  '^  private  business** 
the  '*  standing  orders*'  would  of  course  become  inapplicable,  bat 
such  conditions  relating  to  notices,  deposit  of  plans,  or  of  capital, 
&c.  as  Parliament  should  deem  expedient,  would  be  made  neces- 
sary by  statute,  and  it  would  devolve  upon  the  proposed  Board  to 
take  cognizance  of  their  fulfilment. 
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and  responsible  body,  possessing  time,  machinery 
and  fecilities,  which  Parliament  unassisted  can  never 
command,  since  it  is  obvious  that  unless  such  a 
process  be  performed  somewkerey  our  Railway  Legis- 
lation must  continue  as  heretofore,  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, system,  or  congruity,  commenced  without  fore- 
thooghty  carried  on  without  order,  and  tending  to 
confusion.*  Nor  is  this  all,  for  besides  the  adjustment 
of  the  order  of  precedence  among  particular  schemes, 
which  ought  surely  to  be  determined  exclusively 
on  public  grounds,  there  arises  this  further  question, 
which  at  the  peril  of  the  deepest  interests  of  the  state 
must  at  once  be  determined — *  in  what  proportion 
ought  the  investment  of  capital  in  Railway  under- 
takings within  a  definite  period  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature  ?'  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove 
the  intimate  connexion  of  Railway  questions  with  the 
primary  class  of  public  interests,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  adopting  them  into  the  charge  of  the 
supreme  Executive,  than  the  problem  which  has  now 
forced  itself  on  public  attention,  and  must  ere  long 
receive  an  authoritative  solution.  The  desire  of 
embarking  money  in  these  undertakings  may  at 
particular  periods  be  almost  without  limit,  but  there 
are  limits  to  the  disposable  capital  of  the  country 

*  As  a  jostification  of  this  Btatement  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  famous  <'  Conflict  of  the  Guages,"  now,  at  last,  referred 
to  a  Government  Commission;  and  for  ocular  proof  of  the 
**  confusion,"  to  any  **Map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
projected  Railways.'* 

C   2 
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wliich  cannot  be  passed,  as  in  the  fever  of  a  Rail- 
way mania  they  may  be,  without  draining  dry  the 
other  sources  of  public  prosperity,  crippling  trade, 
deranging  the  circulation  of  money,  and  eventually 
ruining  the  very  object  for  which  the  crisis  was 
produced.  The  sober  part  of  the  community  is  even 
now  alive  to  these  evils,  and  loudly,  though  vaguely, 
a  call  is  made  upon  the  Legislature  to  arrest  them  ; 
but  though  it  is  in  Parliament  that  such  a  power 
indeed  resides,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  hand 
that  is  to  set  that  power  in  motion,  and  to  devise 
and  to  suggest  to  Parliament  the  remedies  proper  to 
be  applied,  and  this  is  the  office  which  rightfully  and 
constitutionally  belongs  to  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  country. 

To  resume  our  statement. — After  the  preliminary 
processes  which  have  been  adverted  to  had  been  ac- 
complished, it  would  devolve  upon  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  presiding  over  the  Railway  Board, 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  at  an  early  period  in 
the  session,  and  to  lay  his  annual  Railway  Budget 
before  the  House,  prepared  to  recommend,  upon  his 
own  responsibility  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  a 
certain  programme  of  schemes  to  be  considered 
individually  in  Select  Committees  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  schemes  so  referred  would  be  sub- 
ject to  be  sanctioned  or  rejected  upon  their  own 
merits,  according  to  the  unbiassed  and  unfettered 
discretion  of  the  Committees,  subject  only,  as  now, 
to  the  ultimate   sentence  of  the  House  upon   the 
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third  reading  of  the  Bills— the  Railway  Board  having 
in  fact   passed   upon    them  only  that  prima  facie 
approval,  necessary  to  give  them  a  locus  standi  in 
Committee,   but  having   in  no   degree   pledged  a 
judgment  upon   their  specific  merits,  the  reversal 
of  which   might  be   supposed  to  insolve   censure. 
Competing  schemes,  which  had  likewise  passed  the 
primary  ordeal  of  the  Board,    would   be  referred 
collectively    to   Committees,    being     arranged    in 
"  Groups"    for  that  purpose  by  the  Board.      The 
postponement  of  such  schemes,  as  either  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  want  of  merits,  or  the  lesser  public 
urgency  of  their  objects,  the  Board   should  have 
deemed  proper  to  be  deferred,  would  lastly  be  re- 
commended to  the  House — the  reasons  which  had 
operated  in  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases, 
would  be  stated,  and  would  be  open  to  discussion, 
and  although  no  proposition  would  be  exempt  from 
reversal  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the   confidence  which  would  naturally 
be  placed  in  a  well  organized  and  eiScient  Board, 
offering  its  recommendations   to  Parliament   with 
the  authority  and  upon   the  responsibility  of  Go- 
vernment, would    secure    them    from    the    risk  of 
being  lightly  reversed  or  interfered  with. 

Recurring  now  to  one  of  the  two  main  objects 
of  these  pages  : — the  excessive  labour  and  con- 
sumption of  the  time  of  Parliament  in  railway  busi- 
ness would  be  diminished  by  the  proposed  scheme  in 
two  ways.     First,  by  lessening  the  number  of  cases 
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to  be  tried.  The  limit  of  these,  as  already  stated, 
would  be  adjusted  according  to  the  means  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  country — its  capital,  its  labour,  its 
material  resources.  Considering  the  number  of  Rail- 
ways already  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the 
demand  for  capital  which  they  will  create,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  new  schemes  which  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Board  year  by  year,  would 
for  some  time  to  come  be  of  moderate  number. 
2ndly.  By  facilitating  and  abridging  the  trial  of 
those  which  were  referred  to  Committees.  The 
sort  of  preliminary  sanction  stamped  by  such  a 
tribunal  as  has  been  supposed,  upon  a  pf oject  which 
they  had  selected  on  its  merits,  out  of  a  large  mass, 
though  only  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  further 
consideration,  would  naturally  tend  to  contract  at 
least  one,  and  that  a  most  extensive  field  of  the 
evidence — viz.  that  which  relates  to  traffic,  and 
thus  spare  Committees  the  endurance  of  a  vast 
mass  of  flat  and  wearisome  detail.  Though  not  in 
the  least  degree  precluded  from  entering  to  any  ex-* 
tent  upon  this  inquiry,  a  Committee,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  might  well  be  satisfied  to 
give  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  dispense  with  very  detailed  proof 
of  the  demand  for  Railway  accommodation  in 
a  particular  district.  The  most  scrupulous  Mem- 
bers would  hardly  conceive  themselves  called  upon 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  London  and  York 
group  of  last  session,  in  submitting  for  weeks   to- 
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gether  to  hear  troops  of  witnesses  of  every  grade,  • 
trade,  and  description,  and  to  overload  their  minds 
with  a  frightful  accumulation  of  facts  and  figures, 
connected  with  the  trade,  consumption,  and  loco- 
motion of  the  community,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  exigencies  of  this  or  that  lo- 
cality would  justify  the  construction  of  a  Railway. 
A  very  moderate  amount  of  general  evidence  might 
reasonably  suffice  to  confirm  the  presumption  af- 
forded by  the  selection  of  the  Board.  There  might 
be  also  some  other  matters  of  mere  formal  proof, 
which  it  might  be  left  to  the  Board  to  verify,  and 
for  which  their  certificate  might  be  accepted  by 
the  Committees  ;  but  the  saving  of  time  and  labour 
under  the  head  of  traffic  evidence  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  most  material.* 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  now  pro- 

*  Any  one  who  has  attended  the  proceedings  of  Railway  Com- 
mittees must  have  been  struck  with  the  egregious  futility  of  a 
mode  of  proof  generally  exhibited  with  much  solemnity  under 
the  name  of  **  Traffic  Tables."  This  complicated  apparatus  of 
figures,  usually  depends  for  its  authenticity  upon  the  naked  state- 
ment of  the  ingenious  compiler,  or  **  railway  statist,"  as  he  is 
styled,  who  has  been  paid  to  get  it  up.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  the  opposing  counsel,  taking  this  arithmetical  puzzle 
into  his  hands  for  the  first  time  upon  cross-examination,  to  ex-  ' 
pose  the  inaccuracies  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  which  it  may 
contain.  No  one  can  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  contro- 
vert such  an  elaborate  statement  of  gigs,  omnibuses,  and  donkey- 
carts,  as  the  traffic  table  assumes  for  its  basis  ;  but  though  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  so  shallow  a  farce  imposes  on  the 
understanding  of  the  Committee,  the  "  statist  '*  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  essential  member  of  the  Dramatis  Personae;  and  his  com- 
pilation passes  for  evidence. 
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posed  for  amending  the  Railway  Legislation  of  the 
kingdom,  having  for  its  basis  the  combined  prin- 
ciples of  Parliamentary  decision  and  Ministerial 
responsibility.  It  is  submitted  to  public  considera- 
tion, subject  to  such  improvements  as  better 
experience  may  engraft  upon  it,  as  one  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  an  exigency  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  exist,  but  which  as  yet  scarce  any  practical  attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply.  The  writer  ventures  to 
believe  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  found  to  afford 
remedies  for  some  of  the  evils  most  complained  of, 
that  it  would  bring  order  and  consistency  out  of  the 
chaos  of  Railway  Legislation — would  relieve  Parlia- 
ment of  an  insupportable  burthen — would  repress 
fraudulent  schemes,  and  discourage  reckless  specu- 
lation— would  prevent  the  undue  absorption  of 
capital  in  on6  direction,  and  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  locking  up  enormous  sums  in  the  coffers  of  Chan- 
cery to  no  purpose — and  that  it  would  attach  public 
confidence,  in  lieu  of  the  stigma  which  now  exists, 
to  a  species  of  investment  which,  when  kept  within 
due  bounds  and  under  wholesome  regulations,  is 
second  to  none,  either  in  profit  to  the  individual  or 
in  benefit  to  the  public.  One  or  two  objections 
which  mav  be  made  to  the  scheme  in  limine  will  now 
be  anticipated  by  a  few  remarks,  and  the  answer  to 
the  first  of  these  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  re- 
deeming a  pledge  which  was  given  in  a  former  page. 
1.  The  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Board  may  be  alleged  against 
it.     The  writer  sees   no     reason   why   the   country 
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should  be  burdened  on  this  score  to  the  amount  of 
a  single  shilling.  **  Qui  sentit  commodum  sentire 
debet  et  onus." — It  is  surely  equitable  that  those 
who  are  suitors  for  the  benefits  of  incorporation  and 
parliamentary  powers,  should  be  called  upon  to 
defray  the  costs  incurred  in  giving  eflfect  to  their 
object ;  and  if  the  tendency  of  the  plan  above  propo- 
sed would  be,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  greatly  to  curtail 
the  enormous  expenses  which  now  attend  a  contest 
in  Parliament,  the  moderate  taxation  which  is  here 
contemplated  as  the  price  of  such  a  benefit,  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 

A  scale  of  fees  then  might  be  established,  upon 
a  very  moderate  and  reasonable  standard,  which 
could  afibrd  no  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any  bona 
fide  undertaking,  whereby  a  large  share  at  least  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Board,  if  not  the  whole,  would 
be  defrayed  If  the  fees  now  taken  upon  the  regis- 
tration of  a  new  project  were  raised  to  £20,  or  even 
to  £50,  what  is  such  an  item  in  the  accounts  of 
Companies  which  now  spend  many  hundred  times 
the  amount  before  they  obtain  their  Act?*  But  a 
more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  still  remains  to  be 
indicated  :  let  a  stamp  duty  be  imposed  upon  the 
transfer  of  Railway  script — If  the  transfer  of  the 
shares  is  charged  with  a  duty,  why  not  of  the  scrip 

*  The  fee  now  paid  upon  the  provisional  registration  of  a 
Company  is  £b, 

t  It  is  hut  just  to  acknowledge  that  the  priority  in  giving  puh- 
licity  to  this  suggestion  helongs  to  the  writer  of  an  ingenious 
article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November. 
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also  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  unless  the  trans- 
fer of  scrip  in  toto  be  condemned.  A  few  words 
must  be  said  upon  this  point  in  the  first  instance. 

The  26th  sect,  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act,  it  is  well  known,  prohibits  the  transfer  either 
by  sale  or  mortgage,  of  the  shares  of  any  Company, 
prior  to  complete  registration^  and  imposes  on  any 
party  concerned  in  such  transaction  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds.  But  such  are  the  structural  defects  of 
this  Act,  that  whether  the  section  applies  to  Railway 
Companies,  or  only  to  Joint  Stock  Companies  esta- 
blished under  a  deed  of  settlement,  is  a  controverted 
question.  The  lawyers  are  divided  on  the  point, 
but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
more  limited  construction,  and  the  universal  practice 
is  on  that  side ;  there  is  scarcely  a  broker  in  the 
kingdom  but  has  defied  the  terrors  of  this  clause, 
and  has  incurred,  if  it  includes  Railway  scrip,  in- 
calculable penalties.  The  point  must  soon  be  settled 
by  authority ;  in  the  meantime,  while  it  thus  re- 
mains doubtful  what  the  law  is,  it  is  more  relevant 
here  to  consider  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Should 
dealings  in  Railway  scrip  be  altogether  prohibited? 
or  should  they  be  left  wholly  unrestricted?  or 
should  they  be  sanctioned  under  certain  conditions 
and  limitations? 

The  first  objection  against  a  total  interdiction,  is, 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  enforce  it. 
Whatever  possesses  a  value  or  represents  one,  will 
inevitably   become  the  object  of  transfer  between 
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man  and  man,  if  their  mutual  interest  requires  the 
exchange.     And  whenever  laws  attempt  to  thwart 
this  principle,  the  ingenuity  of  evasion  will  surely  be 
found  too  much  for  the  utmost  severity  of  prohibition. 
Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  particular  re- 
striction  in   question  is   inconsistent  with  justice, 
and  consequently  with  sound  policy.     Let  us  suppose 
that  a  person  engaged  in  trade  has  incurred  unfore- 
seen liabilities,,  which  he  is  wholly  unable  to  meet, 
except  by  the  g^signment  of  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  he  may  hold  to  a  large  amount,  and  as 
may  fairly  be  supposed,  without  any  impeachment 
either  of  fraud  or  imprudence.     Are  his  creditors  to 
be  exposed   to  loss,  or  himself  consigned  to  ruin* 
because  the  wealth,  which  would  relieve  both,  is 
made  untransferable  by  law  ?     Such  an  interdict 
would  be  equally  at  variance  with  all  the  received 
principles  of  commerce,  and  with  the  wise  precedents 
of  our  own  mercantile  law ;  and  if  not  frustrated  by 
its  own  impolicy,  it  would  deter  all  prudent  capital- 
ists from  embarking  in  the  most  legitimate  under- 
takings.    We  may  surely  rely,  therefore,   that  if 
judicial  interpretation   does   not    relax    the   26th 
Section,  the  interference  of  Parliament  will  speedily 
be  required  to  do  so.     But  while  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  transfer  would  be  extremely  impolitic,   it 
might  be  very  salutary  to  impose  certain  checks, 
and  to  require  the  observance  of  definite  formalities, 
in  order  to  ensure  publicity  to  transactions  which 
often   seek    to  shun  the  light,   and  to  discourage 
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underhand  practices,  by  bringing  the  parties  into 
contact  with  the  forms  and  liabilities  of  the  law. 
Let  the  transfer  of  any  interest  in  Railway  shares, 
before  an  Act  is  obtained,  be  declared  invalid,  unless 
made  according  to  a  prescribed  form  of  instrument, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  contract  are  truly  stated,  and  let  a  stamp  be 
imposed  to  the  same  amount  as  is  now  paid  in  respect 
of  the  shares  of  incorporated  companies.  Parties 
would  then  know,  distinctly,  with  whom  they  were 
dealing,  and  against  whom  they  might  enforce  their 
legal  rights  ;  a  check  would  be  placed  to  some  extent 
upon  jobbing  and  speculation  ;  and  a  sum  would  be 
yielded  to  the  revenue  which  would  be  applicable 
either  to  railway,  or  to  general  purposes. 

2.  The  objection,  however,  which  by  many  persons 
may  be  deemed  most  forcible  against  the  principle 
of  the  proposed  scheme,  is  the  relation  which  it 
tends  to  establish  between  bodies  of  such  enormous 
wealth  and  influence  as  Railway  Companies  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Some  may  see  grounds  for 
constitutional  jealousy  in  the  possible  consequences 
of  such  connexion ;  others  may  tremble  for  the 
accumulated  responsibility  which  would  devolve 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Government.  The  former 
class  must  be  reminded  of  the  restricted  jurisdiction, 
and  strictly  subordinate  powers  which  it  is  proposed 
to  confer  on  the  Executive  ;  and  the  efficient  and 
searching  control  which  might  always  be  exercised 
by  Parlia  ncnt,  where,  in  case  of  partiality,  or  abuse 
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of  powers,  every  interest  would  be  sure  to  find  its 
proper  representative  and  advocate.     To  the  latter 
it  must  be  admitted,   that  as  the  resources  of  a 
great  empire  expand  and  its  interests  grow  more 
complicated,  in  like  proportion  must  be  the  increase 
both  of  the  energies  and  responsibilities  of  its  rulers, 
and   that  assuredly  it  is  neither  to  men  of  weak 
shoulders,    nor   of    timorous   integrity   that   those 
interests  can,  at  the  present  day,  be  safely  committed. 
But  these  objections  do  not  touch  the  real  point  in 
question.     We  have  attempted  to  treat  it  as  one  in 
which  the  public  welfare  is  involved,  and  if  there  is 
any  force  in  the  arguments  employed,  the  public 
welfare  loudly  demands  a  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple, that   Railway  Legislation  is  a  matter  of  public 
import,  which  must  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  blind  chance,  or  arbitrary  caprice,  or  corrupt 
solicitation,  but  must  proceed   with  a  steady  and 
regulated  course,  upon  an  uniform  and  well-defined 
system,     in    that    direction    which     public    policy 
shall  mark  out,    and  the   deliberate  judgment  of 
those  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  may  deter- 
mine.    If  this  be  true,  the  scheme  which  has  been 
traced  out  for  giving  efiect  to  the  object,  is  in  strict 
adherence  to  constitutional  precedent  and  analogy. 
Lastly.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed does  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case ;    its 
application  cannot  be  immediate,   and  it  will  not 
solve  the  diflSculty  of  the  approaching  session.     This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  plan  itself,  nor  any  obstacle  to 
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its  adoption,  if  worthy  to  be  approved  upon  its  own 
merits.     In  that  case,  though  time  would  necessarily 
be  required  to  carry  it  into  effect,  whatever  legisla- 
tion took  place  in  the  meanwhile,  would  assume  a 
provisional  character,  and  be  so  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  the  coming  change,  as  to  create  no  new  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  amended  system.  That  much 
cannot  be  done  in  the  ensuing  session,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  aggregate  of  the  business,  seems  to 
be  the  general  conviction.   Whoever  casts  an  eye  over 
the  portentous  catalogue  of  schemes,  and  considers 
the  present  critical  position  of  Railway  interests,  and 
the  really  fearful  effect  which  any  false  steps  might 
produce  upon    the  money    market,  will,  probably, 
acknowledge   that   the    first  rule    for   Parliament 
to     adopt,  in    such    a    juncture,    is    cauticfn,  and 
the  second    caution,  and   the  third  caution.     It    is 
better   to   do  very  little  than  to   do  mischief;     to 
proceed  not  at  all  than  to  proceed  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion.    And  whatever  inconvenience  the  promoters 
of  bond  jide  and  useful  undertakings  may  sustain  by 
their  postponement,  the  evil,  even  to  them,  would  be 
comparatively  small,  and  the  advantages  gained   to 
the  public  would  outweigh  all  comparison,  if  in  the 
ensuing  session  though  not  twenty  new  Railway  bills 
should  become  law,  the  foundation  should  be  laid  of 
an  impartial,  judicious,  and  comprehensive  system  of 
Railway  Legislation. 
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REGENERATION. 


We  need  a  true»  far«seeing,  Poet-Priest^  to  speak  upon  this 
subject — a  divine  man'—and  not  a  joume}nnan :  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  Regeneration  is  the  highest  theme  connected  with  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  soul.  At  present  there  is  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  mighty  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Men  are  puzzled  with  the  Idealism  in  which  it  is  shrouded^ 
and  cannot  answer  for  the  meaning  so  significantly  shadowed 
forth  under  its  dim  twilight  of  stars.  Beard  wags  to  beard  in 
hot  dispute  over  its  pretensions :  but  the  invisible  God  sits  there 
in  the  clouds  far  up  above  it  all—and  no  thought  has  pierced 
his  secret.  Yet  from  eternity  has  that  mystic  hand-writing 
f^eamed  there  upon  the  solid  dome  of  Heaven !  The  words  it  is 
true  are  ours — but  the  inspiration  which  should  make  these 
dumb,  inarticulate  Ciphers  speak — ^with  the  cloven  tongues  of 
Pentecost — is  fled  away^  like  the  sound  of  music  under  the  moon 
— end  left  behind  it  an  aching  void-^which  the  great  Soul  would 
fain  inhabit  once  more. 

Our  notions  respecting  this  Regeneration,  are  indeed  punfully 
mean  and  low :  and  sometimes  they  are  tricked  out  with  a  comic 
f^astliness  at  which,  one  knows  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  sad. 
We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  Problem  of  God,  which  each  man  must 
unravel  for  himself  in  his  own  progressive  being — but  we  foolish- 
ly talk  of  it  as  belonging  to  a  religious  system — inseparable  from 
it — and  carniot  see  that  this  system  itself  is  an  overgrown  carcass 
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— to  all  intents  and  purposes— dead — a  dry  Mummy  of  dust. 
With  systems — religious  or  otherwise — Regeneration  has  simplv 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  spiritual  riddle — ^utterly  unconnected  with 
those  destroying  fonnalities  in  which  Pope  and  Protestant  have 
entrenched  tliis  heautiful  Christianity — and  as  a  fact — ^uncon- 
nected indeed  with  Christianity  itself — for  it  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  Stars  and  the  Universe — and  is  as  clearly  to  he  read  in  the 
Fire  Revolutions  of  Natoie — as  in  the  new  life  of  the  jubilant 
soul — ^whcn  it  discovers  one  more  bright  truth  in  the  flaming  ga* 
lax}'  of  its  own  proper  heaven. 

Assuredly  therefore,  by  no  vain  Word-battle  can  this  Regene- 
ration secret  ever  be  broken  up — ^nor  in  any  Divinity  school- 
such  as  now  exists — can  we  hope  to  obtain  that  food  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  tlie  spiritual  secretions.  In  the  retirement  of  the  clo- 
set— in  the  lonely  walk  by  the  wood  side — ^in  the  abaadonraent  of 
the  soul  to  tlie  silent  teachings  of  the  Great  God — the  beauty  of 
this  hidden  mystery  may  be  revealed  unto  us — as  thieves  and 
robbers  it  never  can.  We  must  seek  to  conquer  it  with  imple- 
ments of  quite  another  sort,  than  these  Tongue-hammers  and 
Fire-throats  of  Declamation.  Rather  let  us  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  utter  no  word  at  all :  remembering  that  he  who  waita  hum- 
bly and  sincerely,  shall  in  the  end  receive  his  truth  and  be  ntiB- 
fled. 

An  idea  so  spiritual  as  that  which  is  implied  by  the  term  Re- 
generation— ^must  of  necessity  in  this  day  be  compxebended  by 
few.  To  the  sensual  man  in  whom  the  Uadeistandiog  is  upper* 
most — who  has  never  been  awakened  by  the  eublime  voice  of  tki« 
transcendent  Reason — which  is  the  supreme  oracle  of  (jod — it 
has  ever  appeared  the  most  foolish  of  Propositions.  How  inde^ 
could  it  be  otherwise  P  What  should  '  Gigmen '  and  Gamblers, 
Horse-racers  and  Fox-huntecs — ^who  follow  in  the  wake  of  all  low 
propensitie»-*-know,  or  desire  to  know— of  that  Invisible  King- 
dom— where  there  are  no  foxes^ — ^nor  so  much  as  a  poor  timid 
Hare,  to  hunt — and  over  which  no  higher  hoing,  than  a  God, — 
trails  his  grandeur  and  his  glory.  Already,  in  their  eyes,  God 
is  bat  a  magnificent  Bugbear^seated  beyond  the  confines  of  As- 
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tTonomy — ^in  dubious  space — to  terrify  the  ignorant  pro&ne ;  but 
for  them — they  arc  too  wise  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  profa- 
iuty  byany  such  spectral  illusion  !  ^Vhat  wonder  then  that  Regene- 
ration, should  ho  an  unbidden  guest  at  their  orgies — that  it  should 
be  scouted  and  sent  in  dumb  pain  away  ?  Even  if  it  should  coma 
to  be  questioned — will  it  not  be  after  the  Nicodemua  fashion  p 
How,  Fool :  can  a  man  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's 
womb,  and  be  bom  once  more  P  This  is  something  too  much 
for  the  Fox-hunter  who  knows  of  no  other  peril  of  birth  in  nature 
— save  that  of  Childbirth !  Ah !  it  is  sad  to  think,  how  man, 
with  his  wondrous  faculties,  capable  of  so  infinite  an  unfolding — 
should  be  content  thui  to  live — ^bartering  away  for  such  trivial 
and  ignoble  sensualities — the  divine  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
soul  1 — as  if  the  soul  were  not — and  Here,  and  Hereafter,  were 
but  the  phantasms  of  a  drunkard's  dream.  Alas!  Brother,  they 
are  no  dream-mockeries — ^but  the  most  solemn  and  tangi- 
ble of  all  realities !  Thou  even  art  encompassed  by  an  Eternity 
-«and  thy  life  is  the  centre  thereof.  Infinity  is  above  and  round 
thee — ^Infinity  within  thee — and  woe  to  thee  if  thou  doest  not  thy 
work — ^if  thou  lookest  not  Infinity  in  the  face  and  with  God-like 
endeavour  struggle  upward  to  the  stars.  Life,  if  we  regard  it  tru- 
ly, is  no  thing  to  be  frittered  away  in  lusts  and  toys — ^but  a  sa- 
cred loan — of  wondious  inconceivable  value — Cor  which  the  high- 
est interest  will  be  exacted.  Let  no  man  say  his  life  is  poor  and 
bankrupt  in  itself,  and  utterly  worthless  of  interest ;  for  behold  ! 
it  is  the  mirror — ^and  as  it  were  the  microcosm  of  the  universe— 
and  all  tlie  riches  and  jewels  of  Go<l  ajoe  his  by  the  right  and  title 
of  this  life — ^he  has  but  to  seek  and  appropriate  them.  Worth- 
less indeed  I  what  then  is  Uio  meaning  of  Love  and  Duty  P  If 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  this  meaning,  life  may  truly  seem,  * 
for  the  time  being — worse  than  worthless — for  herein  the  whole 
happiness  and  glory  of  life  are  comprehended."  Love  makes  u 
Paradise  wherever  it  dwells — out  of  what  materials  soever^-and 
Du^  like  an  obedient  guardian  angel  keeps  and  presenes  it  a 
Paradise. 
But  Duty  should  be  understood.    We  owe  it^  to  oorselvesy  to 
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his  two  animal  lights.  He  is  always  looking  at  the  Sjonbol  anil 
cannot  discover  the  Reality  behind  it ;  he  might  stxiin  his  eyes  out 
first !  To  him  there  is  nothing  but  Darkness  beyond  the  bright 
Fhenominal  of  Creation — He  does  not  regard  it  as  an  effect — an 
appearance,  instinct  with  spiritual  life  and  siguificance — ^but  as  a 
fact,  calling  neither  for  comment  nor  investigation — unsuggestive» 
— unideal — a  sort  of  Lubbers  Mechanism  which  goes  bravely  and 
looks  grand.  All  things  speak  plainly  to  him  after  the  laws  of 
sense — these  only.  The  landscape  and  the  sky  are  woithless 
and  meaningless  in  his  mind,  save  alone  for  material  service, 
lliere  is  no  soul  anywhere — only  a  body !  And  Nature  with  her 
many-tongued  creatures — speaking  with  such  fervid  eloquence  in 
the  Theatre  of  Creation — ^with  the  great  Earth  for  a  Platform — 
and  the  everlasting  Hills — and  the  Flashing  Seas,  and  the  Ten- 
Century  Forests — with  their  living  occupants  for  Actors— all  round- 
ed in  by  the  concave  Heavens — ^with  ever-shifting  cloud  Scenes 
— and  dim  moonlight  drapery — and  gorgeous  setting  Suns  pautt- 
ed  there  in  colours  of  crimson,  and  gold,  and  purple — on  the 
blue  canvass  of  the  Westr— even  this  same  Nature  is  to  him,  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  brute  matter — suggesting  nothing  but  meal- 
times and  sleep.  He  could  not  even  predicate  Hell  itself  from  the 
palpable  resurrection  and  Apparition  of  the  DeviL  Nature  it  is 
true,  like  a  kind  mother,  scatters  her  beauties  around  him  re- 
gardless of  his  blunt  individual  ebtusity — ^but  then  he  feels  it  not. 
A  Flower  is  certainly  a  Flower — ^made  up  too  of  sundry  coloured 
leaves — supported  by  a  stalk — ^like  a  Windmill  upon  a  Post — ^bul 
no  more  I  He  never  read  a  Poem  in  the  white  corolla  of  the  daisy 
— nor  heard  the  winds  chanting  their  solemn  anthems  in  the  dark 
woods  at  night — and  these  sweet  sisters.  Poetry,  Music,  Religion, 
Love — ^which  inhabit  the  conquered  ideal  world,  and  are  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  wiser  men,  are  to  this  man  mexe  names — ^the  empti- 
est shadows  of  Nothing. 

Yet  the  class  which  this  short-logic-nnderstanding-man,  repre- 
sents, is  alas ! — ^uppermost  in  the  world.  A  severe  grappling  class 
it  is — testing  everything  upon  the  evidence  of  its  five  corporeal 
faculties — and  admitting  nothing  which  it  cannot  prove  by  such 
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agency.  Heavily  with  muffled  hands  it  sets  to  work  upon  all 
subjects,  beginning  in  Doubt,  and  ending  in  Infidelity,  in  Defiance 
and  in  Scorn.  No  more  miserable  condition  can  a  man  exist  in, 
than  this.  It  is  the  very  boghole  of  HumaniQr,  wherein  what 
thousands  sink  and  perish  !  To  stand  there,  thou  Foolish  Dubi- 
tant — on  such  quag-puddles  of  bottomless  unbelief — confident,  too, 
in  thy  strength  and  security — armed  with  such  pitiable  Will  o' 
tk'  Wisp  firebrands  of  Scorn — ^mocking  the  Infinite! — What 
sight  under  the  heavens  could  be  more  lamentable  ?  The  quags 
are  already  sinking  under  thee — and  thou,  like  a  poor  pigmy  Lilli- 
put,  wilt,  ere  long,  be  swallowed  up  for  ever,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind thee. 

To  believe  nothing  but  that  which  can  be  proved  through  the  sen- 
ses by  the  understanding,  is  the  boast  of  the  quack — or  at  best  of 
liie  ignorantly  profane.  Philosophy  is  libelled  by  such  claimants 
to  its  honors.  True  wisdom  is  teachable  and  humble — ^it  sits  in  the 
sunshine  with  God  and  is  an  tiniversal  recipient.  It  leaves  these 
base  weapons  of  Denial  and  Proof,  for  other  hands  to  wield, 
and  is  content  with  the  affirmations  of  the  Universe.  So  high  is 
its  Reverence,  so  exalted  its  Love, — so  sufficient — that  to  its 
mind.  Faith  is  ever  a  jewel  laden  Handmaid  bringing  glad 
tidings  in  sweet  whispers  from  the  sky, — and  opening  always  a 
direct  communication  between  man  and  his  Creator.  There  is 
no  logic  Railway  to  Wisdom :  Wisdom  comes  by  the  inspiration 
of  God.  No  matter  how  much  steam  you  make :  for  what  avails 
it  ?  Can  a  man  get  to  heaven  by  steam — ^alas  no  !  such  material 
appliance  may  serve  the  material — ^may  cheapen  the  transit  of 
Passengers  and  Pigs — ^but  it  cannot  furnish  the  bread  of  life. 
To  the  logical  unbelieving-man,  I  would  say  therefore  **  Peace : 
thou  art  a  babbler" !  What  is  it  that  thou  wilt  not  believe  ?  Is 
not  the  commonest  grass  blade*— the  rudest  organized  animal 
a  deep  wonder  and  mystery — a  perpetual  miracle — baffling  all 
logical  acumen  and  far  beyond  the  very  reach  of  Sense? 
Nature  laughs  our  cunning  to  scorn,  and  has  no  other  answer  for 
ns  than  this,  'I  am*.  What  boast,  then,  is  that,  of  Sense  Proof 
aad  Understanding  Worship  f    We  cannot  so  much  as  prove  the 
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truth  of  our  Senses.  We  say  it  is  through  them  that  we  get  ideas : 
How  know  we  not  that  the  ideas  are  in  us  already^  and  that  the 
universe  itself^  is  hut  a  Phantom  conjured  into  visihle  life  hy  the 
all-creating  soul  ?  this  Phantom  in  ms  also — and  not  out  of  and 
heyond  us  ?  Can  we  test  the  accuracy  of  the  report  which  our 
Senses  make  of  these  supposed  outl3ring  ohjects  ?  If  so  hy 
what  means  and  agencies  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  Senses  are 
Judge  and  Witnesses  and  Jury  in  this  matter — and  therefore  that 
no  true  verdict  can  he  given  P  O  Sensual  Demonstrator — ^in 
vain !  What  thou  hast  to  do  is  simply  to  helieve,  and  not  to  de- 
monstrate—if only  thou  couldst  see  and  understand  this. 

Sorrowful  indeed  is   that  low  estimate  of  the  soul  of  man 
which  ohtains  in  society.    I  see  around  me  vast  multitudes  of 
men — degraded  therehy  into  Slaves  and  Puppets — their  motives 
being  self  interest,  their  God  utility,  and  their  supreme  heaven 
'  the  lowest  gratification.    The  ancient  fire  which  burned  in  the 

hearts  of  those  venerable  Worthies  who  in  all  countries  and 

■ 

I  ages  have  nobly  and  religiously   dared,  to  abide  by  the  truth 

!  of  God — to  live  from  within— «ud  to  sacrifice  all  outward  conside- 

rations — all  calculations  of  profit  and  loss — ^to  their  love  of  good- 
ness— their  integrity  and  virtue — ^is  well  nigh  quenched  in  the 
breast  of  humanity — and  is  seen  only  to  exist  here  and  there  in 
some  lowly  and  lone  martyr — some  unheeded  hero-saint  who,  in 
the  midst,  perhaps,  of  poverty  and  want — bears  himself  like  a 
'  King  in  Exile*  and  does  battle  there — ^for  the  truth  that  enno- 
bles  him. 

Gratefully  let  us  thank  God  that  such  men  are — how  few 
soever — ^and  that  Principle  is  not  yet  dead  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  only  Hope — ^the  only  guarantees  left  us— of  God  and 
tlie  S|oul.  Men  dare  not  give  heed  to  truth.  They  are  afraid  of  its 
stent  exactions  and  tremble  before  its  dread  tribunals.  In  all 
their  actions  they  are  guided  by  a  base  Prudence,  a  base  respect 
for  the  rich — becanse  the  rich,  keep  the  keys  of  Mammon  and 
are  the  dispensers  of  its  Emoluments.  What  Emoluments  P 
House  and  Land,.Presentations»  Trade  Patronage  P  Ah,  miser- 
able men,  and  are  these  the  despicalities  for  which  you  exchange 
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fteedem,  die  hi^  prinkgw  of  dMUgfat — tad  the  right  of  iodd- 
pendent  action  ?  Does  Gold  bring  with  it  peaee— does  it  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  great  soid^-is  the  soul  content  with  it — dees  il 
not  rather  upbraid  jou  in  all  silent  meditative  moments — end 
with  deepest  agony  of  utterance — beseech  joU  to  trample  thitf  de- 
vil's wages  under  your  feet  and  announce  to  meli  and  angels  that 
you  will  lire  for  it  no  longer  ?  Foolish  is  the  plea^  nay  altoge- 
ther  wicked — ^that  the  world  is  base — and  therefore  if  ywx  would 
lire  m  the  worid  you  must  abide  by  its  law.  We  are  here  to 
ndse  and  exah  the  world-^-Hiot  to  sink  down  and  be  smothexed  \xk 
the  ashes  of  its  burnt-out  heart.  Think  you  that  there  is  no 
other  end  for  existence  than  thai  of  money  making  ?  Think  you, 
that  the  worship  of  Truth  is  indeed  an  illusion,  and  that  the  sen- 
ses are  absolute  and  final  P  Brother  is  there  a  God  P  If  so— 
what  are  his  requirements  of  asan  f  (Jold-gain  and  sensual  it>- 
dulgence  P  Nay — ^but  love,  duty,  and  obedience !  His  law  is 
writteR  upon  the  dafk  walls  even  of  your  soul — ^in  cbartMsters  of 
flaming  five-^if  you  will  but  read  it  there !  To  you  uid  to  dl 
men  this  gospd  is  preached — that  Duty  is  the  highest  law !  that 
wherever  a  man  may  be,  in  what  circunsstances  soev«>--jie  has 
ehligations  devolving  upon  him,  which  in  their  influence  are  in- 
finite and  in  their  nature  external :  not  one  to-day  and  another 
lo-morrow — ^btit  the  same  and  immutable  for  ever.  To  this  Du- 
ty he  must  sacrifiod« — for  it  he  must  east  aside  every  patoy  oo»- 
ftderaition  of  wealth — every  low  thought  of  the  outward  good  tfr 
evil  results  of  his  conduct — and  btfave  and  welcome  death  itself— 
if  in  the  peorformance  of  hb  DuQr — he  be  driven  to  that  necessity. 
'Paradise  '  said  Mahomet,  '  Bos  under  »  shadow  of  swoids  *-wt 
must  be  won  by  the  true  smfd  bmve  heart — no  coward^  no  recreest 
-Hio  mean  driveller,  who  shrinks  from  the  R]gh<H«-and  the  advi^ 
taffy  thereof  by  wtftd  atfd  deec^no  panderer  and  slare  to  MiM- 
Aon — can  emer  under  thaC  terriUe  gloom— into  the '  szieot  larid ' 
ctf  aU  the '  great  departed.'  Let  a  man  have  faith  in  Principle-— 
and.beliei^  that  he  shall  conquer  and  subdue  the  werid  with  k. 
WhsMever  he  thmksr  to  be  jnst  and  true  that  let  him  perfonfi. 
Vh^tkm  fsi«  cMNit-^^^en  of  thv  ir(«ld^«^  test :  but  fo/  him 
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who  forswears  his  own  soul  and  acts  at  another's  hidding — that 
he  may  eat  and  drink  more  certainly  and  securely — there  is  an 
nniversal  execration.  The  very  Crafts-men  who  victimize  him 
to  their  ambition^lo  not  trust — but  despise  him — and  alas  !  he 
carries  a  Hell  in  his  own  bosom — compared  with  which  whole 
oceans  of  fire  and  brimstone — ^were  but  as  liquid  honey  and  wine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  is  faith  in  the  Sun  and 
Moon^  and  these  glorious  creatures — calm  and  confiding — endure, 
— ^reposing  their  sublime  heads  on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  God, 
Can  we  not  learn  of  them,  even,  this  deep  lesson  of  Duty  P  Do 
they  swerve  either  to  the  right  or  the  left — are  they  not  all  obe- 
dience— going  their  appointed  way  by  the  will  of  God  ?  Are 
they  Deniers  ?  most  of  all  are  they  Scoffers  ?  Alas  !  what  Ija- 
voc  in  the  burning  starry  wilds  were  there  in  such  a  case — to 
which  a  moral  parallel  might  almost  be  found  amongst  us  in  this 
day.  Orb  rushing  into  orb  with  devouring  fury — swinging  wild- 
ly— ^madly — ^without  law  through  the  deep  flood  ethers  of  the 
Universe — dashing  system  after  system  into  fragments — into 
atoms — until  the  scattered  pieces  fall  down  like  millions  of  black 
rain-drops  for  ever  and  ever — darkening  Infinitude — with  no 
gleam  of  blessed  light — ^save  only  high  above  it  all — the  lurid 
glare  flaming — ever  and  aye — through  the  now  so  solid  night — 
firom  the  jagged  ribs  of  burning  worlds — ^not  yet  quenched — ^but 
anon  they  also  smouldering  and  falling — and  others  succeeding 
them — until  the  last  world  be  shivered — ^and  God  himself  a  corpse 
— burnt  into  ashes — upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  own  Creation* 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  the  little  Art  of  Scoffing — ^the  In- 
fidel state  too  of  unbelief.  But  Oh  my  brother,  are  God's  crea- 
tures from  the  worm  to  the  galaxy  held  together  by  unbelief  f 
I»  it  not  rather  by  faith  in  God — so  that  Faith  may  be  called  the 
Giant  upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole  creation  is  suspended. 
The  harmony  of  Nature — should  teach  us  at  least  the  great  let^ 
ton  of  Humility  and  God  trust.  Our  only  safety— our  only  sure- 
ty of  a  happy  issue,  to  the  life-battle  which  we  fight  here  lies  ia 
the  trutli  of  our  obedience.  To  trust  where  we  cannot  trace  ia 
the  liighest  perfeotioii  of  the  aod.    To  atand  on  this  peaceful 
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hcarihstone,  with  all  these  smiling,  laughing,  playful,  little  onea 
ahout  us — and  to  feel  (hat  in  the  great  Immensity — amid  the 
poise  and  whirl  of  unnumherahle  Constellations — upheld  there 
hy  God — these  little  ones  are  also  encompassed  hy  his  love  and 
shielded  hy  his  protection — and  that  whatever  happens  in  life  or 
death — it  is  tlie  hest  and  wisest  that  can  happen — this  I  hold  to 
be  tlie  most  chastened  height — to  which  human  wisdom  can  at- 
tain. 

By  no  cleaving  to  Sense,  however,  will  this  wisdom  descend 
upon  us,  but  by  trust — only.  He  who  piofesses  the  philosophy 
of  the  Senses — and  deals  in  wholesale  logic  and  utility — ^will  find 
it  a  hard  matter — at  the  best — simply  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
world.  How  many  '  unmixed  nuisances '  will  he  meet,  there  f 
Affliction  and  Disappointment,  and  Sorrow,  and  Trial,  and  Diffi* 
culty — instead  of  being  the  furnaces  of  Regeneration — are  me- 
tamorphosed into  so  many  Foot-pad  Devils  waylaying  him  on 
his  gloomy  life-journey  to  Death  and  Annihilation.  For  after 
all  the  .sen'ico  of  the  Senses  gets  poor  wages.  Oil  and  wine  in 
abundance,  perhaps,  but  then  there  is  a  penalty  attached  to  this 
abundance — Oil  gripes — and  Wine  brings  on  at  last  insanity 
and  Delirium  Tremens — so  that  Sensuality  is  sensual  from  the 
Alpha  to  the  Omega  thereof. 

If  Man  were  a  very  animal — endowed  only  with  a  sort  of  Half 
Rationality — and  that  for  no  other  purpose  than  fa  a  pander  to 
the  propensities — it  would  require  no  logic  to  prove  that  the 
highest  aim  of  life  were  a  sensual  aim.  But  what  then  shall  we 
say  to  Plato  and  Jesus,  to  Shakespere  and  Goethe  P  Sadly  indeed 
did  these  high  natures  misunderstand  their  life  aim  if  that  first 
proposition  be  founded  in  Humanity.  From  two  such  contrary 
(acts — shall  we  not  rather  conclude  that  there  is  a  sensual  and  a 
spiritual  life  in  man, — which  when  rightly  understood — will  be 
made  to  work  together  in  harmonious  developement — so  that  the 
two  shall  become  one  complete  and  perfect  whole— and  the  re* 
suit  be  a  true  human  being. 

The  Sensual,  however,  must  always  be  the  first  state  of  Men 
as  well  as  of  Nations :  the  great  Misery  to  be  guarded  againit 
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bamg^-tlie  Mdin^  there.  From  numberless  causes — «xid  chiei^ 
Ij  from  the  Nightmare  of  Ignorance— -the  mass  of  Mankind  ne- 
▼er  dream  of  the  spiritual  state — and  Regeneration  has  become 
a  Fools'  byeword  with  them.  Would  that  all  the  Intellect  and 
Holiness  in  the  land  were  to  set  earnestly  t6  work,  and  educate 
Uie  people  in  this  matter :  not  by  idle  declamation — and  unrnean* 
ing  words — but  by  sober  primal  teaching  of  the  Alphabet  first — 
and  then  upwards  from  the  heart  to  the  head — but  sad  enough  !-^ 
with  the  People^  bread  is  the  first  Alphabet — and  this  attempt 
successfully  to  Educate  would  involve  social  Revolutions  of  an 
alarming  character — altogether  too  wild  and  preposterous  te 
mentioa  even  here :  and  once  more  there  is  no  help  for  us  but 
to  wait. 

It  b^  as  we  have  said — a  melancholy  reflection — ^that  Men  in 
these  times — even  the  Educated — live  grossly  after  the  laws  of 
Sense.  Education  Principle  and  Piety — do  not  as  they  ought 
— ^walk  hand  in  hand  together,  but  divide  themselves  amongst 
Lawyers — ^Durham  Cordwainers — and  Wesleyan  MethedistB. 
We  have  few  divine  men  in  a  whole  legion  of  literati.  Under- 
standing Clodhoppers — ^if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  so  ugly  an  ut» 
terance — are  they  all.  No  matter  how  hi^  and  complicate  the 
problem — if  they  cannot  umavel  it  by  their  logical  process — it 
must  needs  be  some  foolish  German  mysteiy  hatched  in  the  Me- 
taphysical oven  of  a  delirious  Poetaster-— or  bred  pcriiaps  like 
*  Religion  '  in  his  '  smaller  intestines '.  Men  do  not  seem  in  ge»> 
■ersd  to  have  a  true  idea  of  the  proper  province  of  the  Under- 
standing. They  forget  that  in  the  realms  of  Thought  and  Poet- 
ly — ^it  has  no  right  save  as  a  humble  silent  listener :  Reason  be- 
ing the  Lord  of  Man — the  Revealer — and  Understanding  the 
servant — ^a  most  sufficient  distinction,  and  also  a  most  important 
one.  Would  that  we  could  all  see  this :  but  we  are  blind  and 
deaf,  caring  far  more  at  present  for  the  creature  than  for  the  cre- 
ator. Not  content  to  receive  the  divine  revelations  of  the  aonl 
with  love  and  gratitude — we  profieuiely  question  the  data  of  soeli 
Revelation — and  would  bring  down  the  very  God  from  Heaven 
to  answer  fyt  his  own  Ommscienoe.    To  ii&$  6ct  we  mxjr  trace 
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the  cause,  not  only  of  Ante-fisuth  and  Irreligion — bat  of  tfas 
death,  of  that  most  vital,  grand,  and  ennohling  truth  nevertheleti 
— the  Inspiration  and  Divinity  of  Man.  It  is  because  tlio  U»* 
derstanding  has  usurped  the  throne  of  Reason,  that  every  thing 
low  is  exalted,  that  every  thing  high  is  degraded.  Godless  is  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  See  how  Mammon  and  Plutus  are  worship- 
ped in  Banks,  Bacchus  in  Gin-palaces,  Locke  and  Paley  in  Uni- 
versities— and  this  so  Omnipresent  Devil — eveiywhero!  Th« 
Altars  of  the  Holiest — ^where  are  they  ?  In  some  diunb  speech- 
less heart,  burning  with  flames  of  unutterable  love  and  devotion 
— or  bursting  out  into  words,  which  these  Devil-worshippers — 
account  as  the  ravings  of  insanity  and  madness. 

Yet  it  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  multiform  life  of  ours,  that 
we  should  first  of  all  be  ignorant  in  order,  that  hereafter,  by  en- 
deavour and  earnest  valour,  we  may  become  wise.  Let  us  never 
forget  this  solid  Proposition — for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  every  in- 
vestigation concerning  Man.  Metaphysical  and  moial  Science 
are  girt  about  with  laws,  as  hard  and  stem,  as  those  which  govern 
the  brutest  matter.  Always  we  must  adapt  our  tools,  to  the  work 
which  we  have  to  accomplish  or  tliere  is  nothing  before  us  but 
defeat  and  despair.  We  do  not  dig  the  Soul  out  a  Poem  with 
spades,  and  pickaxes — nor  measure  the  stars  with  Yardbands —  . 
quite  the  contrary  I  Why  then  by  equally  as  absurd  and  mad  a 
process  as  either  of  these  things  would  be — do  we  grasp  i^ith  our 
sensual  hands  at  the  Infinite  Spiritualities — the  disembodied 
Truths  of  God  ?  We  cannot  hold  them — as  easily  could  we  pri- 
son the  Moonlight  in  bottles!  And  yet  notwithstanding,  tho 
grave  evidentness  of  this  fact  — there  are  now — and  Lave  been 
men  in  all  time — ^who  go  on  long  jourriies  of  discovery  into  the 
Celestial  Land  without  being  properly  equipped  and  trained  for 
such  enterprises.  Heavy  Dragoons  are  they — ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  Country  and  seeking  to  vanquish  the  Impersonal 
People  thereof — ^by  the  keenness  of  their  hungry  swords :  but  in 
these  instances  the  Impersonalities  have  ever  been  too  much  for 
the  Dragoons !  One  condition  is  alw^ays  necessary  in  every  hu- 
imdertaking — ^this  namely — that  he  who  works,  and  tho 
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I^t^f  upMi  which  he  works,  should  be  made  of  the  same  truth. 
He  who  makes  a  Watch  is  Father  to  the  Watch.  The  wisdom 
•f  the  workman,  labouring  in  harmony  with  the  materials  of 
which  a  Watch  is  composed — produces  at  last  the  perfected 
image  of  his  thought — ^But  what  species  of  Monster,  would  an 
ignorant  Pedlar  who  was  profane  enough  to  attempt  the  fact  havo 
made  of  these  same  materials  ? 

That  this  doctrine  of  Regeneration^  therefore,  and  indeed,  all 
high  spiritual  wisdom — should  be  misunderstood — doubted — un* 
believed — and  even  mocked  at  by  such  men  as  we  have  described 
— ^wallowing  in  this  first  state  of  ignorance — slaves  to  the  unen- 
lightened Understanding — cannot  excite  within  us  much  wonder. 
Pity  them  we  may — if  our  pity  can  serve  them — ^but  condemn 
them  to  their  hurt — assuredly  we  may  not.  Brothers  are  they 
all — souls  even  like  unto  ours — washed  by  the  surges  of  the  two 
same  Eternities — keeping  too  their  own  accounts — perhaps  with 
integrity — and  in  so  far  they  may  be  said  to  be  happy.  Yet  as 
folded — undeveloped  men,  they  have  a  strong  claim  upon  our 
sympathies  and  sorrows.  We  would  fain  make  tliem  also  see 
with  other  eyes — and  live  in  deeper  depths.  Wo  would  wake 
them  up  to  the  consciousness  of  that  vast  idea  of  tlie  Infinitude 
of  Man — upon  which  as  a  back  ground — all  the  splendid  S3rm- 
bols  of  Eternity  and  Immortality — are  painted  as  with  the  finger 
of  God.  For  what  are  mere  Sense-worship  and  Logic-ministra- 
tion compared  with  these  sublime  realities  ?  Ah  see'st  thou  not 
O  Brother  that  life  is  but  as  a  greedy  Harlot,  and  the  God's 
world  a  huge  brothel — licensed  to  Lust  and  Crime — if  there  be 
nothing  beyond  thy  theory  of  Sense  ?  whilst  this  of  the  Super- 
sense  exalts  both  life  and  the  world  into  the  supremely  beautiful 
and  the  Godlike ! 

Yet  we  need  to  see  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  against  any  possible 
hate  or  pei-secution  that  what  a  Man  is — that  he  must  be.  Not 
only  this  Natural-Sensual-Man,  but  even  this  cultivated  Sensual 
Vohairo — is  as  true  and  necessary  a  fact — ^hiding  too  the  pnv 
foundest  lessons,  as  the  fact  of  Paul  or  James  or  Pythagoraau 
In  some  sort  every  man's  life,  whether  he  live  truly  or  fiJsely**- 
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if  an  eraneseont  or  peimanent  phase  of  all  men's  linng.  Yet 
the  straggling  earnest  soul  fights  its  way  alike  bravely  through 
Mahomet's  Paradise  of  Houris^  and  God's  Kingdom  of  tho 
stem  questioning  Seraphim.  Although  therefore  one  must 
be  that  which  he  is — it  is  the  highest  Evangelist-efibrt — in  this 
and  all  other  days — to.  proclaim  a  better  and  nobler  state  of  be- 
ing— ^a  being  of  endless  Progression — to  proclaim  it  fervently  by 
word  and  example — and  thus  to  raise  the  sunken  hearts  of  men 
— and  flash  over  them  the  unquenchable  light  of  immortality  and 
hope — starting  them  also  onward  with  unspeakable  joy. 

Unhappily — as  it  would  seem — all  our  social  Institutions  tend 
to  foster  the  material  life  in  Man  and  to  crush  the  spiritual,  so 
that  these  high  matters  of  Thought  and  Tratb,  seldom  or  never 
reach  the  masses  save  at  second  hand.  They  are  immersed  in  the 
slaveiy  of  Mechanism  and  seeing  that  Gold  alone  is  held  sacred  by 
the  so-called  noble  and  wealthy — they  too  must  bow  at  that  Al- 
tar and  care  but  little  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  Whenever  there- 
fore the  profound  teachings  of  Christ's  religion — the  lessons  of 
Reverence,  Humility,  Faith,  Duty,  and  Love — are  proclaimed  to 
them  they  suspect  the  facts  and  regard  the  speakers  as  interested 
men  who  would  fain  dupe  them  for  the  glory  of  God.  So  wide 
is  the  distance — so  unfathomable  the  black  abyss  which  lies  be- 
tween them  and  God's  special  Prophets  and  Pleaders — that  they 
cannot  so  much  as  understand  the  Cui  Bono  of  Reverence  and 
the  rest  of  them.  They  see  that  these  spiritualities  will  not  buy 
bread — nor  even  furnish  them  with  the  coarsest  russet  frocks  and 
what  other  purposes  they  might  answer  is  to  them  Runic  indeed  ! 

True  there  are  mnny  exceptions  to  this  rule — many  noble  ex- 
ceptions^-especially  amongst  the  artizans  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts — ^but  tho  masses — those  dwarfed,  shrivelled,  wretched, 
euflering  men  who  are  dead  to  every  life  save  the  toil  of  Life — in 
Death — ^how  can  they  answer  the  endless  questions  of  the  Spirit! 
Poor  God-made  brothers — to  what  a  worse  than  Devil's  service 
are  ye  doomed !  No  wonder  that  your  souls  should  be  blank  and 
barren — without  faith  to  believe  in  anything  which  will  not  bring 
with  it  jour  daily  ralioDt  of  '  MM  nettlea '  and  '  oatmeal  '-^tm 
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wonder  that  heaven  is  to  you  a  burnt  up  scroll^  and  all  the  iai- 
measurable  stars  but  dying  sparks — a  Funeral  Pall — instead  of  a 
Jewelled  Curtain,  hiding  tlie  City  of  God,  wherein  there  are 
mansions  for  you  and  all  at  last. 

For  such  grim  ghosts  and  mere  skeletons  of  life  it  would  be 
well  first  of  all  to  find  an  earthly  bread — nor  perhaps,  in  this  ar- 
gument, will  it  bo  thought  unpoctic  and  vulgar  if  I  add — Beef 
also ! 

For  deeply  as  I  mourn  over  the  spiritual  decay  of  Man  I  am 
not  blind,  nor  insensible  eitlier  to  this  animal  decay. 

"  Work,  work,  work 

"  From  weftry  mom  till  chime, 

**  Work,  work,  work, 

"  As  the  felon  works  for  crime. 


"  And  what  ore  his  wages  ? 

"  A  bed  of  straw — a  crust  of  bread — and  rags  r 
Alas  !  this  is  an  all  too  true  picture — enough  to  make  one  crv 
Shame  upon  the  Law  and  tlie  Country — wliich  tolerate  such  an 
iniquity — a  Country  possessed  of  wealth  and  facilities  for  c\'cry 
enjoyment  under  heaven — capable  of  making  happy — under  a 
wise  investment  and  application  of  these — five  times  the  number 
of  its  present  po])ulation — with  a  Steam  power  too  equal  to  near 
600  millions  of  men !  And  yet  what  do  we  see.  Palaces  and  Mud- 
hovels — tlie  Many  slaves  to  the  Few — Corn-law  ridden — Priest 
ridden — King  ridden — Hungry — ^Ignorant — Naked — Miserable 
— a  vast  machine  out  of  which  Mammon  grinds  blood,  and  coins 
it  drop  by  drop  into  gold  for  that  the  Few  may  gallop  after  Fox- 
es and  shoot  Game.  No  later  than  yesterday  I  saw  in  this  poor 
Agricultural-starvation-locality,  a  noble  Lord  ride  by  in  his  Cha- 
riot and  Four,  and  a  troop  of  old  Men — grey-headed — and  young 
children  bare  and  ragged — running  eagerly  after  him — to  gather 
up  the  Dung  which  his  Horses  had  left  there  on  the  road — as  a 
tort  of  surety  that  they  were  Lords*  Horses  and  felt  compassion 
for  the  poor  Dung-gatherers.  And  thus,  O  God,  does  this  thy 
world  wag  at  preeeot — Div9%  hat  hit  good  things  aad  Lazarua 
kii  «vil  tkingt. 
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Now  in  a  Land  like  this — ^where  Bibles  can  be  bought  for  one 
shilling  sterling — and  20  millions  of  money  are  thought  a  cheap 
sacrifice  for  the  freedom  of  800  thousand  '  Black  Africans  * — 
cribbed  alive  under  the  Molten  Fiery  Tropics — ^is  it  not  sorrow- 
ful that  there  should  be  found  so  many  millions  of  White  Ne- 
groes who  are  not  only  destitute  of  spiritual  aliment — but  appa- 
rently with  no  *  Dynamical '  apparatus  to  receive  and  digest  the 
same— and  what  to  them  is  of  still  more  momentous  import — 
that  they  have  no  mere  animal  aliment  either^  nor  can  all  the 
Horse-droppings  in  England  secure  them  that.  One  would  think 
that  hearts  so  big  and  vast — ^which  could  take  in  all  these  Sugar 
Coffee  and  Indigo  islands — as  if  they  had  been  so  many  pet  dogs 
and  parrots, — ^might — if  not  before — ^yet  now  at  least — find  room 
in  their  immeasurable  love-realms — to  take  in  also  these  very 
near  relatives  of  ours — who  starve  with  pain  and  hunger — ^here 
in  this  Pagoda  Temple  of  Christendom — ^upon  the  very  bosom  of 
Christ — Christ  in  Effigy  alas ! — which  to  them  is  no  rose-pillow 
— ^but  an  impemetrable  stone  of  adamant.  ''  Feed  my  Lambs  " 
said  the  real  Christ — ^not  only  with  manna,  I  suggest,  but  with 
solid  Junk — ^'^  Away  O  Hungry  Lambs  !  with  fiercest  growl  ex- 
claim the  Wolf  Malthusians  of  the  World !  lor  ye  Nature  has 
provided  no  feast  no  table,  the  seats  are  all  occupied  and  there  is 
nothing  for  ye  but  to  depart "  '  Bread,  bread  '  is  the  undying 
cry  of  the  People — and  '  Stone,  stone  *  the  Everlasting  Echo. 
Surely  it  will  not  always  be  thus.  Surely  there  is  a  God  that 
rules  in  the  Earth — who  will  not  shut  his  ears  to  the  sufieiings 
and  agonies  of  these  White  English  Slaves  for  ever.  Perhaps 
even  the  Black  Negro  Emancipators  themselves  may  by  and  by 
rouse  up  and  ponder  the  question  of  English  Slave  freedom. 
A  most  worthy  question  but  scarcely  poetic  enough !  In  the 
mean  while  is  there  no  Fourier  Parallelogram  which  they  might 
build  as  a  model — shewing  what  Capital  Skill  and  Industry — un- 
der wise  direction  might  accomplish  for  this  whole  island.  Much 
good  might  be  done  that  way  if  they  would  only  look  to  it. 

But  unfortunately  we  English  are  such  great  exporters  of  Lovo 
and  Philanthropy— that  we  beggar  our  home  markets.    In  vain 
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ever  of  these  doctrines — frozen  in  so  much  human  hlood — and 
belieye  that  the  truths  of  Christianity — those  mighty  voices  which 
proclaim  God  in  us — are  the  truths  also  of  every  living  soul — 
how  enslaved,  degraded,  bebruted,  soever,  they  may  now  be — 
and  that  in  them  we  are  to  live  here  and  hereafter — shall  we  rest 
in  peace  under  the  "  pied  and  painted  Immensity  "—one  with 
God  who  is  all  in  all. 

For  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  was  not  theory  and  hypothesis  but 
reality  and  fact.  It  was  the  highest  Revelation  yet  made  by  Rea- 
son to  the  Understanding — so  indeed  that  Understanding,  unaid- 
ed by  the  divine  influences  could  not  and  cannot  comprehend  it. 
It  was  the  utterance  of  a  godlike  soul  labouring  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  majesty  and  infinity  :  labouring  to  quicken  other  and 
all  souls  into  a  like  life  and  purity.  Jesus  was  the  first  earth- 
bom  Son  of  God  who  unravelled  the  meaning  of  the  human  soul : 
who  sublimely  lived  there  in  its  solemn  and  mysterious  depths. 
The  truths  which  he  taught,  once  proclaimed  cannot  depart 
hence,  but  evermore  must  abide  here.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  spiritual  being — not  of  Clirist's  alone  but  of  all  mens'.  What 
he  has  seen  and  felt  we  also  may  see  and  feel — for  the  roots  of 
all  truth  are  pierced  and  fastened  in  the  soul — in  all  souls.  But 
no  sensual  man  can  discover  tliis — nor  so  much  as  believe  this. 
High  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth — so  is  the  Spirit  above 
the  Body.  We  must  leave  the  body  and  cling  to  the  soul  if  we 
would  know  how  the  *  Kingdom  of  God '  may  be  'in  us ' — if  also 
yfQ  would  dwell  in  that  Kingdom.  Beautiful  it  lies  there  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  believing  Soul — not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  revealed 
in  all  its  brightness  and  glory — but  waiting  for  the  Revealer. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  at  present  that  there  is  this  Kingdom 
within  us — and  that  we  are  to  go  forth  and  conquer  it !  Has  not 
Jesus  dotted  the  foundation  thereof  with  stars,  peopled  it  with 
Truth  and  Immortality  ^  and  guarded  it  with  the  flaming  Cheru- 
bims  of  God  P  Let  us  hasten  therefore — ^with  humble  and  pioua 
hearts  to  announce  ourselves  as  the  Inheritors  of  this  Kingdom — 
and  take  heed  that  we  defile  it  not  with  sin  and  corruption :  but 
tpaly  seek  to  work  therein  with  godlike  perfectnesi  and  endeavour. 
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Yet  that  Christianity  or  in  other  words  the  meamng  of  the 
human  soul^  should  be  so  long  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  the 
world,  I  cannot  account  as  exceedingly  miraculous :  especially  ta- 
king into  question,  the  history  of  Civilization  here  in  Europe, 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  vast  un- 
wieldy incongruous  elements  came  then  into  heing-^-and  had  afc 
ter  some  fashion  to  be  adjusted — nay  even  now,  are  not  adjusted 
but  to  all  appearance  only  beginning  to  be  adjusted.  It  was  a 
great  battle  of  Mights — a  struggle  at  first  of  mere  brute  force 
against  mere  brute  force  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  footing :  a  con- 
tinued giving  way  of  the  strong  to  the  stronger.  And  when  at 
last  this  Institution  of  Feudalism  grew  boldly  out  of  these  ele^ 
ments  and  planted  itself  down  there — with  this  other  Theocratic 
Institution  alongside  of  it — ^what  hope  was  there  that  any  but  a 
mere  decimal  possession  of  the  Christian  Truth  should  be  obtain- 
ed ?  On  the  one  hand  for  outer  life  were  Boar-hunting — ^Deer- 
himting — Carousals — and  the  privilege  of  the  *'  Suzerain  "  to  re- 
fresh his  weary  feet  after  the  chase  in  the  bowels  of  one  of  his 
Serfs  ** — and  for  inward  life  Pride  Lust  Passion  Insolence  Ty- 
ranny Oppression  and  Superstition — this  last  the  only  moral  w^ 
f  uencer !  And  on  the  other  hand  were  huge  dusky  Houses*^ 
Communities  of  Ascetics  who  mistook  Christianity  for  a  system 
of  Mortification  and  Prayers.  It  is  true  that  a  decpei^  and  soim 
der  good  came  out  of  these  Communities  in  the  preserTation  el 
Learning  and  Literature — and  finally  in  the  infiuence  of  these 
orer  the  '  Grammar  School  Children '  and  through  thexft  e^ier 
the  '  Chattel  Property '  which  in  those  days  tho  people  constita- 
ted.  But  for  Religion  itself  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  the 
it  was  an  unknown,  undreamed-of  fact*  Nor  could  i^  ii 
have  been  otherwise.  Society  was  now  only  travailing  in 
eal  Birth,  and  men  had  no  idiea  of  that  spiritual  life  irhicb  has 
never  yet  beeti  developed  in  a  mere  physical  society.  It  waa 
enough  that  the  Priest  by  terron  of  the  Infernal  World— and  by 
glories  of  the  Heavenly  one— restrained  in  some  measwe  the 
brutal  passione  of  Society^  that  they  oiltimes  arrested  tbe.stronf 
-arm  of  the  Feodal  Lords  nptai^ed  against  (beir  miserable 
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l^ld  that  they  aided  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  these  serfs— 
and  finally  though  long  after  in  emancipating  them  from  thrall. 
A  great  work  indeed  but  a  slow  progressive  one :  during  all  which 
time  quite  another  thraldom  bad  been  growing.  Monastic  In* 
stitutions  once  established — and  they  became  the  dungeons  of 
the  soul.  Religion  such  as  then  was,  was  driven  out  that  Super- 
stition might  come  in,  and  like  a  many-coloured  Serpent  coil  it- 
self about  the  national  mind  and  heart  to  crush  them  into  sub- 
mission— into  passive  obedience,  and  reverence,  not  of  God  bi^t 
the  Pope*  A  great  good  were  these  Institutes  nevertheless — 
adapted  Ukewise  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ages  and  the  m^i 
who  dwelt  therein,~Hdear  and  visible  necessities  restraining  th« 
social  elements — ^and  inducing  a  sort  of  hannony  out  of  the  pre^ 
railing  discords.  The  physical  grew  and  flourished  abundantlj 
noder  their  shadows  and  man  worked  socie^  bodily  lorward  and 
qot  backward.  The  Idea  of  a  God  too — mean  and  low  as  it  vms 
•«->drapod  in  Tinsel  and  seated  upon  a  cloud  Throne — if  haflf  ' 
the  idea  reached  so  high  as  that — was  something !  even  if  it  wers 
no  more  than  an  awful  terror  influence  Devotion  of  the  proper 
iprt  started  out  of  it — ^powerful  enough  to  impel  Lo];d  and  Slave 
to  \)md  the  knee  together !  But  true  spiritual  life  is  not  bom  of 
tfittop — ^but  of  love !  and  in  those  days — ^with  such  materials  as 
Society  was  then  composed — ^how  could  it  be  bom  at  all  ?  Somo 
•glided  cloistered  souls  might  walk  therein — so  far  as  Popery 
flllored — so  far  as  its  light  enabled — ^but  the  outside  people  in 
this  gnoider  Monastery  of  the  Creation  cloistered  by  the  star^^r— 
ImmI  they  not  enough  to  do  to  quarrel  and  settle  quarrels — to 
w4lig  Charters  from  Kings — to  establish  Manufactories — ^build 
up  Quilds  and  Institute  Corporate  Boroughs  ^  In  the  meaa- 
wUfe.  Chivaliy  itself — ^which  was  a  far  higher  movement  of  tbo 
WBdtbajn  aqy  up  to  that  period,  and  productive  likewise  of  ia^ 
d^ovlable  beneficial  influences  upon  the  Progressing  Civilization 
— ^vi^  nothing  nu>re  than  the  innate  heroiim  of  the  soul  uproused 
lo  4^  iof^  a  Dead  Lord's  Sepulchre — ^uproused  by  the  fiery  elo* 
%iMii06  of  a  Hermit  Priest  who  forgot  that  Christ's  Kingdom  is 
noi.i^  I^.W0fldr-«D4 11^  it  aiatUmted  Uttle  what  becams  of  tiu 
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truth  yet  remained  to  be  discoYered,  viz  ;  that  Jesua  ziever  died 
— nor  was  ever  buried — and  that  all  Lands  wherein  he  liVes  aiii 
alike. Holy.  It  required  the  Serfs  to  be  enfjcancbised-^onv- 
merce  to  spring  up — ^Refonnations^  Shakesperei!,  Comaioj>i> 
wealths^  Miltons  to  be — and  new  Machinezy  also,  to  prepaiB  the 
way  for  a  veiy  common  appreciation  pf  Beligion,  Strang*  U 
may  appear  to  speak  of  Machinery  as  a  preparative  to  Religioi^ 
seeing  that  these  two  are  so  immensely  opposed  to  each  other* 
Yet  assuredly  God  works  by  marvellous  agencies — as  is  manU 
fest  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world — and  in  no  epoch  is  th# 
iact  more  vividly  plain  than  in  this.  Out  of  900  yeara  of 
monastic  gloom  and  superstitiop^-during  which  period  there 
was  but  the  faintest  sprinkling  of  stars — suddenly  bursts  fordi 
a  Luther-sun  to  illumine  the  earth  and  start  into  irresistible  life 
the  smouldering  Intellect  of  humanity.  Machinery  is-  to  this 
Age  what  Monastic  Institutions  were  to  the  nine  centuries  whieh 
perfected  the  Man  Luther,  and  presently  let  us  hope  and  believe 
that  a  new  Luther  will  spring  out  of  the  heart  of  this  Mechanie 
Demon  who  shall  raise  and  exalt  the  race.  Life  pi'esupposee 
Death — and  death  life — it  is  Regeneration  for  ever.  The  fright* 
fullest  Despotism  that  could  chain  the  minds  of  men  can  exist 
only  its  hour.  Seven  centuries  of  crime  and  misrule  in  Ireland 
produce  at  last  a  counter  resistance — as  the  great  Repeal  Movet* 
ment  amply  testifies.  Nay  one  can  see  the  seed  of  God  diop« 
ping  from  the  bloody  jaws  of  despotism  itself.  All  evil  is  but 
God,  in  disguise — sbwiy  indeed  revealuig  that  truth — ^but  mm 
surely  and  certainly  as  that  God  himself  is  alive* 

Yet  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  lofty  Idealism  and  many  oo* 
l<3Aired  meanings  which  lie  hidden  in  Religion— can  ever  be  fi^y 
discovered — accepted  and  lived  in  — until  the  stru^ling — incoi^ 
puous  elements  of  which  the  present  society  is  composed,  ahall 
break  asunder  its  ribs  and  integuments  and  achieve  a  new  social 
state* 

Certain  it  is  however  that  hitherto — the  world  as  a  whole  le* 
pNtmXM  the  smterial  world  and  is  its  gjFoss  human  counterpaiC* 
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It  ii  unequal  and  erer  bas  been  so  to  the  higb  requirements  of 
Cbistianitj;  Gods  bave  visited  it,  of  a  truth  at  intervals,  and 
uttered  nn  grand  organ-tones — glad  tidings  from  a  brighter 
iphere— directing  men's  eyes  from  the  dark  shadowy  corporeal, 
to  the  radiant  glorious  incorporeal — sowing  as  it  were  the  seeds 
of  wisdom,  with  jewelled  hands  of  music — ^but  the  heart  of  Hu* 
inanity  so  cold  and  dumb  had  no  strings  in  it  to  vibrate  to  the 
tnelody.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity,  barring  these  good 
▼isits  corresponds  to  this  thought.  It  is  not  a  live  soul  but  a 
dead  corpse,  which  drags  its  length  over  all  the^e  black  and  bale- 
fill  ages*  Those  who  promulgated  it  after  Jesus  went  back  again 
to  Heaven — ^if  we  except  his  own  immeiliate  disciples — lost  sight 
altogether  df  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  began  to  build  a  sorrow- 
fol  Kingdom  of  Man  :  a  kingdom  founded  upon  those  base  ma- 
tariab  which  this  divine  Jesus  pronounced  to  be  of  the  earth — 
earthy  !  At  all  times — in  all  countries — the  so-called  Christian 
Priesthood — unhappily  accomodated  their  Christianity-=-too  much 
— ^to  the  savage  and  immoral  modes  of  the  people  amongst  trhora 
they  dwelt — amalgamating  it  with  those  modes — tfie  better  per- 
haps, to  rule  and  govern  them  with  their  spiritual  saws,  and  iron 
metallic  thongs.  Of  a  certainty  however  we  have  never  yet  seen 
either  a  Christian  Institution,  or  a  Christian  people- — assimila- 
ting in  any  but  a  very  low  degree — to  the  truth  of  Christ.  Phi- 
losophically considered,  this  thing  is  to  my  mind  impossible  from 
the  nature  of  our  social  arrangements — and  has,  up  to  this  time» 
■  ever  been  impossible.  We  have  yet  to  work  out  this  experiment 
into  which  the  new  social  elements  have  cast  the  spirit  of  Man — ^to 
adjust  that  matter  of  the  Land,  with  all  its  deep  intricate  appen- 
idages'  and  involved  problems  of  political,  social,  and  moral  econo- 
my— ^before  we  can,  nationally,  and  as  a  whole  comprehend,  and 
establish  this  primal  fundamental  law,  upon  which  the  whole 
trodi  of  Christ  and  the  hiunan  soul,  are  built — viz,  T%ai  all  Jtfim 
are  Brethren  !  Slowly  have  we  been  fighting  out  this  trath^ 
which  by  and  by  let  us  earnestly  hope,  we  shall  also  buiUt  upon. 
-It  is  the  first  step  to  individual  and  to  national  rsgeneration — 
%xxA  has  4  large^  unboundable  significaney.    1  hato-tii  orgrpbw* 
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eiliig  Faith — that  this  great  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,- 
will  yet  form  the  groundwork  of  every  social  Institution -^-and 
that  the  Past — ^with  its  dead  hiute  aims,  alive  nevertheless  with  a 
governing  inscrutahle  God — shall  be  regarded  only  as  the  savage 
wilderness  of  human  histoxy. 

Think  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Brotherhood ! 
what  notions  of  equality  it  involves — what  rights  and  infinite 
sympathies !      Thou  poor  boweil,  broken-backed,  and  broken* 
hearted  Slave  toiling  in  the  'Cambrahos  of  the  Arkansas'  art  thp.u 
also  a  man  P  and  do  the  floods  of  God's  Eternity  flow  tlm)ugb 
and  encompass  thee  also  ?    Then  there  is  yet  hope :  nay  end- 
less, interminable  Rainbows  of  Hope — unless  indeed,  this  Bro- 
therhood, be  after  all  but  a  Chimera — a  baseless  dream-fabric — 
having  no  root  whatever  in  the  soul  of  man. 
'  At  present,  it  would  seem,  we  do  not  quite  understand  the 
meaning  of  Brotherhood,  but  ratlier  that  of  no-Brotherhood  ! 
In  the  Great  Fire  Smithy  of  the  Ages — under  a  pomp  of  Stars, 
we  grim  Cyclopeans  have  been  hammering  on  hard  anvils — for- 
ging all  sorts  of  negative  thunderbolts  with  which  to  batter  the 
iron  foundations  of  the  world.    Far  enough  have  we  advanced  on 
one  side,  with  our  army  of  Sappers  and  Miners — headed  by  this 
terrible  artillery  witli  the  Thunderbolts — ^but  that  other  realm 
lying  there  so  soft  and  beautiful — ^no  physical  mining  and  sap- 
ping and  battling — ^has  yet  subdued  and  conquered  or  ever  shall. 
We  must  try  the  aflirmative  bolts  to  eflect  this,  and  engage  the 
cunning  of  a  more  heavenly  craft  to  forge  them  than  any  Cyclo- 
pean cimning.    Not  that  I  mean  by  this  that  it  has  all  been 
knocking  down  and  no  building  up.    There  has  been  an  infinite 
building  after  a  fashion — a  building  too,  which  has  so  far,  an- 
swered its  purpose  that  it  has  lodged  many  millions  safely  or  se- 
mi-safely  during  the  tear  and  battle,  the  blood  and  agony  of  ma- 
ny wild  struggling  centuries.    I  would  not  however  pull  by  force 
the  beard  finom  the  Devil's  jaws — ^let  him  wear  his  beard,  since  he 
has  taken  the  pains  to  grow  it  there — only  one  might  hint  to 
him,  that  this  being  altogether  a  '  respectable '  epoch  of  the 
world's  history — it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps  better,  if  he  would 
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tnow  f 

Thankfidly  therefore  let  us  accept  the  Old,  with  its  Instito* 
tbna  of  negadve  truth — and  inanmuch  as  we  have  now  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  *  Yes*  as  well  as  the  *  No ' — ^let  us  ponder  well 
the  significancj  of  hoth,  and  start  our  hest  issues  out  of  them. 

Of  the  Mechanical,  at  all  events,  in  all  things.  Philosophy, 
Monds,  Religion — there  is  something  indeed  too  much.  After 
a  long  trial  we  find  that  the  Mechanical  is  only  an  anatomy  of 
Bones — ^without  so  much  as  a  skinny  covering  over  it*  It  can 
grind  well,  with  the  agency  of  Humurus;  Ulna,  and  Radius — as 
David  Hume  in  philosophy — this  same  hoarded  Devil  in  morals 
— and  the  'venerable'  John  Wesley  in  Religion,  can  certify:  but  il 
never  yet  ground  Fire  Sparks  out  of  a  Human  Soul,  to  light  it 
up  to  Heaven — nay  nor  did  it  ever  afibrd  a  poor  Farthing  Rush* 
light  to  keep  us  clear  of  the  bogs,  here  upon  Earth  :  nothing  but 
an  Ignus  Fatuus  and  Will  o*  th'  Wi^  of  Darkness — conducting 
us  under  a  sham  of  guidance  into  weltering  filth  and  neck-deep 
mud !  We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  Mechanical, 
but  from  it  nevertheless,  we  have  obtained  this  grand  suggestion 
of  the  Spiritual — ^which  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  wonderful  depths,  into  which  the  human  mind  has  of  lata 
years  been  plunged,  and  the  fresh  elements  which  have  come  in- 
to being — crushing  hither  and  thither  in  blind  fury — seeking  for  a 
resting  place — are  all  happy  indications  of  new  life.  Sorrowfully 
has  the  old  Past  been  labouring  during  the  Twilight  of  Time — 
to  produce  the  same — to  cast  finally  out  of  its  silent  womb  a  per- 
fected and  more  ethereal  likeness  of  itself.  What  deep  necessity 
there  is  for  this  change  is  evidenced  by  the  condition,  and  as  we 
have  before  said,  the  thinking  habits  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people — ^not  here  in  England  only  but  in  every  '  civilized '  land 
and  clime.  For  now  if  there  be  a  many-tongued  and  million- 
handed  spirit  at  ^ork — ^weaving  in  the  '  Loom  of  Time '  a  new 
garment  for  Humanity — there  is  also,  alas,  that  other  World-old- 
Spirit — cleaving  with  life  or  death  tenacity  to  its  vesture  of  filthiy 
rags.    I  know  well  enough  that  Revoltttion3  are  not  wiouj^t  in 
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vomants — but  under  the  light  of  many  nproshing  and  domi-de- 
ecending  Suns — yet  with  might  and  main  I  pray  God  in  speecb 
and  action  that  the  Bevolution  may  come — ^that  thonaands  and 
4en8  of  thousands  may  speedily  l»e  bora  into  this  world  as  the  «d>- 
ers  and  abettors  thereof.  We  need  a  whole  army  of  Revolution- 
ists— ^not  of  the  Bastille  and  Guillotine  sort — ^but  of  high  minded 
lofty  Hebrew  Pietists — God's  servants  by  Iife*apprenticeship 
and  devotion.  For  be  who  essays  to  become  the  Teacher  and 
Renovator  of  his  race — ^must  be  no  clever  brained  man — ^no  word- 
disputant — ^no  '  female  socie^and  weak  tea'  man,  boasting  there 
at  the  go88^table--<of  bi$  doings  in  this  great  labour — ^but  a 
'  New-bom  Bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  called  and  elected  by  God 
and  fiilfiUing  earnestly  in  deep  love  and  sincereness  this  highest 
mission.  For  men  now  more  than  ever  require  to  be  taught  and 
guided  by  the  Best  and  the  Highest  Awake  out  of  the  black, 
moonless  night  of  Superstition  diey  stand  for  the  first  time  in  the 
grey  light  of  the  morning  of  Freedom — UU  of  dumb  wonder — 
and  know  not  how  to  live  and  act  there.  Already  have  Fanati- 
cism and  Atheism  and  countless  hosts  of  Quacks  and  Impostors* 
tried  their  schemes  upon  this  newborn  Mao  and&iled !  Thank 
God  for  it  1  thank  God  that  no  Quackery  can  long  abide  hero— 
that  nothing  can  at  last  survive,  but  Truth,  new  discoveries,  and 
new  adaptations  of  truth*  Man's  inmost  nature  must  be  known 
and  probed  and  satisfied.  Whatever  rests  not  upon  that  solid 
foundation  must  in  the  end  be  burnt  away,  and  consumed  like 
cha£  Not  willingly  or  knowingly  is  Man  deceived.  He  ac- 
cepts always  what  appears  to  him  to  be  wisest  and  best — ^If  he 
credit  the  designing  Knave — ^it  is  not  that  he  loves  Knaveiy  but 
because  he  sees  no  better.  Open  his  eyes  and  he  shall  see.  For 
such  teaching  as  he  now  has,  which  in  Politics  misguides  and 
enslaves  him — ^in  literature  demoralizes  him — ^in  morals  makes 
l^im  an  utilitisV— in  Philosophy  a  Caviller— and  in  Religion  ^ 
hypocrite— 4t  were  well  if  he  had  it^not  Let  him  know  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  abhors  all  worship  which  is  not  spiritual  and  trutfa- 
^l-— that  the  wide  world  is  his  Temple,  and  Nature  his  Priest^*- 
ibal  he  is  to  iwek  and  love  God  without  a  MediatoF^withoot 
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dogma  or  creed  through  no  other  agency  than  that  of  a  humble 
faithful  and  obedient  heart — ^I'hat  true  Morality  is  the-  Law  of 
Duty  written  in  the  heart — not  expediency,  not  utility — but  the 
loftiest  and  most  pious  action  from  the  loftiest  and  most  pious 
principle.  From  such  knowledge  and  action  Politics,  Philosophy, 
and  Literature  will  assume  a  new  aspect :  will  become  indeed  re- 
ligious. All  things  run  to  the  help  of  the  good  man — virtue  and 
vice  alike  aid  him — and  are  made  the  instruments  of  his  greater 
goodness.  He  tramples  the  evil  beneath  him  and  sees  good  grow 
out  of  it.  It  must  be  so.  Only  make  men  virtuous,  and  Listi- 
tute  Laws,  Society,  and  all  that  appertains  thereto  will  ^eishion 
themselves  after  the  likeness  of  these. 

Let  each  man  strive,  therefore,  after  Regeneration.  If  we 
cannot  mould  into  the  divine  likeness —  the  character  of  a  world 
— have  wo  not  a  character  of  our  own  which  we  can  so  mould  ? 
Never  by  whining^  and  infinite  sorrowful  wailing  over  the  errors 
and  sins  and  wrongs  of  Man,  can  we  help  Man  !  Epical  Jere- 
miads suffice  no  longer — Epical  Action  is  what  wo  are  now  most 
in  need  of.  The  great  Secret  of  Social  Regeneration  lies  in  tliis 
Individual  Regeneration !  Doest  thou  love  thy  Fellow  Creature  ? 
Evince  that  love  by  thy  own  truthfulness  and  virtue.  Being  is 
everything :  Seeming  is  nothing — or  at  the  best,  but  the  Mask 
of  Being.  Over  one  Person,  Man  has  a  complete  and  total  influ- 
ence— ^That  Person  b  himself!  Let  him  see  to  it  therefore. 
Twenty  Millions  of  such  Persons  would  make  an  English  Nation ! 

I  would  that  men  might  puzzle  themselves  no  longer  about  re- 
ligious theories  of  Regeneration  and  philosophical  discussions, 
about  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Far  wiser,  were  it  for  them  sim- 
ply to  believe  in  the  soul,  and  to  grow  without  any  theory !  Still 
wiser  perhaps,  to  grow  without  any  belief  at  all — to  grow — by 
abandoninent !  The  Man  is  there — and  the  innate  faculties  of 
the  Man — and  if  he  be  true  to  the  light  of  God,  which  flashes 
upon  him  out  of  the  Immensities — these  faculties  will  dcvelope 
thqmselves.  Has  Nature  any  theories  ?  Yet  behold  how  mag- 
nificent is  her  developement !  The  Roses  which  bloom  in  my 
Court-yard  hare  found  time  to  perfect  themselves  amid  the  mists. 
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and  chilling  damps  of  this  shivering  November — ^yet  what  do 
they  know  of  *  Ried  and  Edwards  '  of  '  Baptismal  Regeneration/ 
and  the  like  of  that  ?  God  baptizes  them  with  dews  every  mor- 
ning and  evening — and  beautiful  are  they,  in  each  successive 
birth>  irom  the  carmine-tinted  bud,  to  the  rich  voluptuous-bosom 
blossom.  Even  in  death  they  are  sweet — ^like  the  actions^of  the 
Just.  And  so  Man  if  he  will  know  nothing  but  this  mightiest  of 
All  Things,  that  He  Is,  may  grow,  and  blossom,  and  die,  and  live 
forever. 

Let  us  forget  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  '  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity,' and  fight  the  battle  of  the  Gods,  with  godlike  courage  and 
reliance.  In  despite  of  this  Iron-Demon  of  Necessity  who  grinds 
his  Revolutions  like  Meal-dust,  in  the  great  Mill  of  the  Universe 
—-can  we  not  still  advance,  and  falling  back  upon  the  Bivouac  of 
Freedom — rush  sword  in  hand  to  the  warfare — and  if  to  destroy 
him  be  impossible — is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  conquering  him  ? 
of  driving  him  grim  and  sulky  into  his  Machine  again,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  grind  meal  there  for  us  ?  The  soul  is  the  Eternal 
Conqueror.  All  Physical  Elements,  and  the  Laws  which  they 
obey — all  Thought — nay  Liberty  itself  is  the  slave  of  the  soul. 

How  vain,  to  convince  me  by  subtlest  logic — shallow  enough 
— that  this  Body  and  spiritual  nature  of  mine — are  nothing  but 
a  foolish  live  Steam  Engine — ^belching  forth  fire  and  smoke,  at 
the  pleasure  of  some  invisible  Stoker,  who  stirs  the  coals  under 
my  ribs  ! — that  man  is  no  more  than  a  cunning  piece  of  fibrous 
mechanism — ^a  masterous  and  most  perfected  Automaton  of 
Trickery — cheated  into  the  belief  of  his  freedom — ^whilst  he  is 
bound  by  the  shackles  of  a  pitiless  and  implacable  Destiny. 
That  Man  obeys  the  physical  and  spiritual  laws  is  clear — ^that 
motives  influence  him  is  likewise  clear — but  who  is  he  who  sits 
so  solemn  and  austere  behind  all  these  pleaders — as  the  Sovereign 
Judge  of  their  special  talk  and  solicitations  ?  Are  the  motives 
everything  and  the  Man  nothing  ?  Who  decides  between  the 
motives  ?  A  soul  that  loves  justice  and  purity  and  acts  from 
these  high  attributes — is  free  by  the  laws  of  God — and  is — in 
CO  far — in  harmony  with  God,  and  as  it  were,  a  part  of  Him.    It 
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mu9i  e?er  chute  the  best  motives — those  most  in  accordance  with 
its  own  being — and  this  is  the  necessity  of  God  himself—which, 
nevertheless^  is  the  sublimest  freedom !  To  get  this  love  of  justice 
and  purity  in  the  soul  is  the  first  thing — the  possible  and  most 
important  thing.  Truth  makes  us  free — ^no  matter  by  what  ne- 
cessity. If  we  have  that  freedom  what  need  have  we  to  care  for 
Necessity  P  As  an  argument  Necessity  is  true — ^but  the  Soul 
gives  it  the  lie.  Flashing  down  upon  the  motive  rubbish  upon 
which  it  is  built — it  bums  it  to  ashes-r-and  has  marked  a  fir&- 
track  for  itself  independent  of  motives. 

What  I  want  to  shew  by  all  this  logical  ofience— is  this — that 
the  Man  is  highest — and  that  his  freedom  consists  in  true  action. 
Let  him  live  therefore  no  longer  for  ^nsuality  and  expediency 
— and  call  these  necessities — but  for  truth  and  the  soid.      Let 
him  believe  that  no  action  has  any  worth  in  this  world  unless 
principle  be  the  father  of  it.    Never  let  him  ask  of  a  good  deed  : 
How  wilt  thou  look  before  *  my  Lord  *  or  '  His  Grace  * — ^but  how 
wilt  thou  be  before  God,  and  beinff,  be  judged  of  by  him  ?   What 
if '  My  Lord  '  and  '  His  Grace '  scowl  upon  him  therefor  ?    Has 
he, not  his  oum  satisfactions,  springing  directly  from  this  idea  of 
Duty  ?    And  is  he  not  likewise  as  good  a  Man,  with  as  deep  a 
stake,  in  Time  and  Eternity — as  any  Lord  or  Duke,  or  Priest  or 
Eling  in  the  Creation  P     Wake  up,  O  Young  Man,  now  and 
evermore  to  the  consciousness  of  thy  oum  Nobility  !    Thy  An« 
cestor,  was  also  in  '  Noah's  Ark* — and  if  neither  Titles  nor  Lands 
be  thine — ^hast  thou  not  the  Universe  for  thy  Freehold  by  the  right 
of  Life — and  all  the  stars  of  God  for  a  Coronal  to  cap  thee,  if 
thou  be  worthy — and  number  thee  for  ever  with  the  Aristocracy 
of  Heaven  P    If  no  liveried  servants  lackey  thee  about  from  place 
to  place — ^bless  God  that  thou  hast  not  that  degradation  to  an* 
swer  for.     If  no  gilded  Chariots  abide  thy  pleasure — ^hast  thou 
not  the  use  of  thy  own  legs  P    Did  not  Socrates  '  walk  barefoot'  ? 
And  now  of  all  the  Splendid  Murderers  who  sent  him  bodily  from 
the  world — ^who  survives  P    Once  more  I  say — ^it  is  the  force  and 
heroism  of  individual  man  which  can  alone  regenerate  a  natioa# 
Self-reliance  is  the  highest  gospel  yet  preached  in  this  19th  Ceo* 
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turf.  Witbout  (iuth  in  this  no  one  can  make  headway*  We 
have  relied  too  long  upon  the  old,  for  the  Old,  is  now  Imbecile — 
shrunk  into  second  childiahness — and  delighted  onlj  with  silver 
bells  and  gilt  gingerbread.  Dotage  may  hare  its  pap— -bat  Man- 
hood must  have  its  strong  meats.  Ah,  can  we  not  see  how  Men 
eveiywhere  faWn  and  crawl — ^how  they  have  lost  the  upright  pos- 
ture of  gods — and  have  taken  to  that  of  Basilisks  and  Toads — 
vile  lickspittles,  and  gold  blood  suckers !  To  crush  the  baseness 
of  these  reptiles  to.the  dust  therefore,  I  call  upon  this  generation. 
Some  I  doubt  not  .rill  answer,  and  nobly  work  to  accomplish  this—* 
and  others  will  pass  on.  Yet  to  these*  some'  I  say — Take  Courage 
— ^be  ye  at  least  men,  whatever  others  be.  Fence  yourselves  about 
with  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  and  Virtue  end  Love,  and  go 
through  life  with  the  signs  and  wonders  of  these,  within  and 
around  you.  Never  doubt — ^never  despair !  Truth  is  mightier 
than  error — and  evexy  new  Impersonation  of  Truth — ^b  one  more 
security  that  it  shall  finally  prevail. 

Ah  me !  what  blind  and  godless  theories,  degrade  man  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  far-reaching  round-whirling  Orb* 
Profane  literature,  dead  Religions  and  Machine  Priests,  convert 
the  world,  and  the  people — ^into  the  likeness — ^not  of  God,  but  of 
the  Incarnate  Evil  One.  Grandly  does  this  orb  join  with  solemn 
voice  in  the  Eternal  Anthems,  which  Sun  and  Moon,  and  all  the 
Choir  of  the  Constellations  chant  aloud — ^in  the  vast  Cathedral  of 
the  Illuminate  Universe — irhilst  we  poor  puny  worms  are  making 
discords  upon  its  back !  One  would  think  that  we  did  not  belong 
at  all  to  the  severe  govenmient  which  Nature  wields,  to  behold 
how'wild,  incoherent,  and  rebellious  we  are !  The  indomitable 
Fire-energies  of  Man  are  scattered  throughout  all  space.  Not 
only  is  he  not  in  harmony  with  Nature — but  in  the  fiercest  dis- 
harmony. In  vain  do  the  stones  preach — for  Man  is  hearless-^ 
and  this  Highest  Intellectual  Organization  must  needs  take  long- 
er time  to  discover  its  own  gravity  and  aasimiliQr  with  the  outer 
creatk>n  and  with  the  God  of  that  than  the  elod  from  thA  Peasant's 
diooju  Madly  wbh  doeed  eyes  and  adder  ears,  do  we  rush  firom 
life  Id  Jeath»  witboat  knowiDg  or  seeing  or  caring  &r  tht/whevK 
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fore '  that  we  have  lived  at  all.  The  world  hai  grown  old,  in  thtf 
very  youth  and  boyhood  of  the  soul.  The  scum  and  spawn  of  a 
thousand  years — lie  rotting  upon  its  dead  bosom*  and  we  are  con- 
tent with  the  garbage  which  '  Venerable  Fathers '  and  the  half 
insane  spokesmen  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  have  left  so 
long  weltering  in  their  Divinity  Shambles — ^nay  more*  we  pro- 
nounce it  the  daintiest  of.  food — and  cannot  see  what  a  miserable 
ulcerous  botch  of  disease  it  has  made  of  us. 

Yet  here  in  this  19th  Century  far  removed  as  we  are  from  those 
early  ages — Shaving  been  burned  as  with  living  fire — in  the  Fur- 
nace of  Time — and  come  out  thence  into  the  All-comprehend&g — 
All-euvoloping  '  Now,'  witli  an  Infinite  Army  of  Pioneers  before 
us,  striking  boldly  hither  and  thither  into  paths,  untrodden  before — 
shall  wc  not  at  least  take  courage  and  advance  with  them  ?  Con- 
sider well,  what  sort  of  a  Destiny  is  this  of  ours.  Is  it  retrograde 
or  progressive  ?  Look  for  a  moment  back  into  the  dim  gloaming 
of  the  Past — and  read  there  the  answer  !  Painfully  step  by  step 
does  the  Caucassian  Man  ascend  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Cloud 
wrapped  Rocks — yet  surely  and  bravely  does  he  conquer  all  dif^ 
ficulties  and  obstructions — until  at  last  the  solid  piles  are  under 
his  feet — and  the  white  Moon-mists  far  below  him, — and  the 
round-full-orbed-sun — floating  like  an  hieroljrphic  God — ^in  the 
boimdless  heavens — ^welcomes  him  up  thither — and  discloses  a 
vast,  horizonless ,  interminable  Table-land,  before  him — full  of 
strange  sights,  and  Existences — a  new  world — teeming  with  life 
and  beauty  unutterable — ^with  new  forms  of  life — Sphinx-like — 
Godlike— each  to  be  questioned,  and  conquered  and  loved, — and 
to  become  unto  him,  silent  loving  Brothers — owning  his  sover- 
eignty. This  is  the  Advance-world — into  which  the  Caucassian 
Man  18  now  entering — to  be  one  day  his  by  the  Might  of  right- 
ful conquest. 

In  the  face  therefore  of  so  much  appalling  madness  as  the 
world  of  men  exhibits — there  is  yet  undying  hope  alive.  SazoB 
Thoughtsmen  having  solved  their  Regeneration  Ptoblem  and  dis- 
covered new  realms  of  Thought  and  new  Heavena  of  God— *ere- 
here  ready  to  instruct  and  guide—  all  who  care  for  inetnietion 
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aud  guidance.  Beyond  tho  Aduinantiiio  Portals  of  ;h«  Material 
Creation  they  have  found  a  Celestial  Paradise  which  i^  freely  of- 
tered  to  all  the  Regenerate.  Therein  as  wo  have  said  the  whole 
Human  Race  is  one  day  to  dwell  progressing  through  all  its  gen- 
vTations — advancing  for  ever  in  holiness  and  wisdom. 

That  this  state  will  he  the  final  condition  of  Man  is  the  great 
doctrine  which  is  preached  hy  Nature  herself.  For  Regeneration 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  practice,  and  the  gospel  of  New  life  is  older 
than  we  know.  It  belongs  indectl  to  the  Religion  of  Nature,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  unwritten  scriptures  of  God — upon  which  all  the 
visible,  infinite  Creation — with  its  rolling  worlds  and  the  chang- 
ing seasons  thereof — is  one  Sublime  and  Eloquent  commentary. 

It  underlies  tho  dusk  Phcnominal  of  matter,  and  is  tho  soul 
and  law  of  existence.  From  Eteinitv  it  was  and  is  and  shall  be. 
Ere  man  was  bom  into  tliis  realm  of  Time — which  was  made  for 
him — nay  ere  the  Morning  Stars  sang  for  joy  over  tho  birlh  of 
this  Man's  world — whilst  yet  it  luy  in  cumbrous,  quick,  vitality — 
rallied  uj)  in  its  Red  Fir.;  Wrippago — in  the  womb  of  Immcn- 
bity — before  even  a  World  wa^— did  this  Regeneration  Law 
pierce  through  the  brooding  Chaos  of  Matter — fonning  and  re  • 
f.»nuiug— until  ull  the  g«daxies  of  Ileavcu  burst  into  light.  We 
stand  indee<l  upon  a  fact  which  covers  lliis  deep  piimal  truth — 
day  by  day.  The  surface  of  the  beautiful  verdant  earth — with  its 
Cornfields,  Pastures,  Woods,  Towns,  Cities,  and  Men — is  but  a 
paint<?d  Pall  over  unnnmberable  d?ad  generations — an  hieroglyph- 
ical  Apocalypse  of  Regeneration  — of  new  life  for  ever. 

Here  is  a  siunmary  of  the  Earth's  history.  Tlierc  is  first  a 
fluid  mass  of  matter — consolidated  anon  into  a  hard  Ball — bare 
and  black,  and  burning  in  tho  sun's  fire  until  the  ages  necessary 
for  the  production  of  vegetable  life  have  swept  over  it,  and  fled 
away  like  shadows.  Then  there  arc  other  intermediate  states 
through  which  it  passes — organic  life  appears — and  Monstrous 
Creatures  slowly  roll  their  dusk  Forms  mto  the  Twilight  World 
— adapted  by  their  conformation — to  its  humid  and  marshy  con- 
dition. Another  long  pause  succeeds  during  which  the  Invisible 
Regenerative  Forces  are  at  work  to  bring  about  a  higher  and 
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imn^  perfett  existeiice — and  at  last  whenjho  hour  is  ripe,  Mau 
is  nsbered  upon  ihe  scene  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  Cre- 
ation. 

In  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch — a  Seeker  might  discover 
Man's  history  and  mission  and  destiny  shadowed  forth.  It  is 
wondeiful  not  only  what  a  great  '  family  likeness  *  there  is  in 
Nature — ^hut  what  a  great  likeness  there  is  in  all  her  processes 
and  workings.  '  Creep  first  and  then  go,"  is  the  philosophy  which 
she  proclaims  in  all  her  doings.  By  slow  grades  of  magnificent 
march,  she  accomplishes  her  purposes.  Was  not  the  Earth — as 
we  hare  shewn — once  a  Child,  wrapped  in  swaddling  Clothes, 
and  lying  in  the  Manger  of  the  Stahled  Heavens  ?  In  riper 
years  did  it  not  find  that  it  had  brawny  sinew8,^and  musics,  aad  a 
race  to  run  over  the  starry  courses  ?  Girded  with  a  mighty 
Ocean-belt — over  its  strong  Mountain-ribs — with  the'  fire-blood 
boimding  in  its  veins — did  it  not  run  ?  and  has  not  this  same 
Child  become  an  acknowledged  Giant  of  some  weij^t  and  influ- 
ence in  the  Astronomical  Calendar  ? 

For  Man  also  there  is  a  race  to  run  :  of  a  difTerent  kind  truly : 
but  a  most  noble  and  heroic  race  !  Once  bom  here,  and  behold 
what  new  relations  are  in  being.  The  Spiritual  world — of  which 
the  material  is  but  the  shadow,  comos  forth  like  a  solemn  Bride 
from  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  and  celebrates  her  nuptials  with 
the  Material — on  Man^s  natal  day.  The  experiment  of  an  in- 
telligent creature  — in  whose  soul  all  Nature  lives  in  miniature — 
has  come  to  be  tried.  It  seems  as  though  all  the  Fore-Revolo^ 
tions  of  this  mysterious  Nature — were  but  means  to  the  gi'eat  end 
of  Man  :  as  if  all  her  efforts  were  directed  to  him — as  to  a  centre 
— ^which  when  once  reached,  should  be  left,  so  to  speak,  to  its  own 
reaction.  Thus  for  ever  does  the  Human  Soul  put  forth  its  su- 
preme powers — and  every  achievement  thereof  is  a  spiritual  ex- 
tension of  the  Material  Universe.  Every  new  idea,  is  a  worlds 
wnmg  from  the  visible  Creation,  and  added  to  the  invisible  King- 
dom of  God.  There  is  always  this  tendency  in  the  soul — ^to  per- 
fect itself — and  advance  beyond  the  regions  of  time  and  space,  to 
career  with  the  Immortal  Presence.    So  that  Man  seems  as  if  he 
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were  after  all,  merely  sent  Iiere  to  herald  a  grander  spiritual  do- 
Telopement — as  if  Nature  were  struggling  through  his  soul  for-.a 
wider  life : — For  the  soul  begins  its  ideal  sway,  where  Nature 
stops  hers  in  the  Actual — and  fills  the  whole  vacancies  of  Heaven 
with  the  shadows  of  her  vast  continuance.  Ijet  God  speak,  and 
those  shadows  shall  become  frozen  realities. 

Tlie  Spiritual  wisdom  of  Man  is  already  contained  in  the  Sym- 
bols of  these  outer  worlds.  Every  object  is  the  key  to  some  hid- 
den knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  iftatorial  history  of  e\'ery  hu- 
man thought  is  inscribed  in  the  solid  rocks,  the  landscape,  the 
winds,  and  the  sea.  Behind  Nature  is  God — on  this  side  Nature 
is  Man — reflecting  God  back  through  Nature — his  corporate  sub- 
stance. And  these  three,  are  one  and  indivisible.  Tlie  Causa- 
tion is  endless — no  Man  can  tell  whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it 
goes.  Unlike  and  yet  alike,  are  the  Pervading  Deity  and  Brute 
Matter — and  Articulate  Man :  the  fiery  Magnetism  of  Tliought 
pierces  through  the  contradicting  appearances  and  unites  them  all. 

Already  in  the  soul  lies  the  bonndless  All !  Poetry,  Music, 
Religion,  Art,  and  Science,  Incrcate  are  they — not  create.  Na- 
ture is  but  the  teacher  and  developer  of  these.  .  Every  thing  that 
comes  from  a  Man  comes  from  his  Aboriginal  Being.  Deeply  it 
lay  there  abiding  its  time — waithig  until  the  accordant  hnger 
touched  the  string — ^which  hitherto  was  so  mute,  yet  now  on  a 
sudden,  so  wondrously  musical ! 

We  might  deduce  perhaps  from  these  sayings  if  there  be,  as  is 
earnestly  believed — a  sound  whole  truth — in  them :  That  Rege- 
neration has  a  large  and  altogether,  an  infinite  significancy :  That 
it  embraces  the  entire  Universe  and  is  the  main  proposition  of  the 
Universe — worked  out  there  with  an  omniscient  wisdom  even  to 
the  remotest  bearings  of  it  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. How  we  may  perfect  ourselves  in  all  thought,  wisdom, 
and  love,  and  become  truly  Regenerate  is  just  that  thing  which  we 
are  here  to  answer.  We  have  seen  in  a  very  rapid — jumbling 
way  how  widely  at  variance  are  Men  and  Society  with  the  truth 
— and  yet  how  certainly  they  are  approaching  towards  it.  Hi- 
therto we  have  $^)oken  of  Regeneration — more  as  a  fact  reftdablv 
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to  all — than  as  a  doctrine  uiiravellable  to  all.  lu  dim  biuU  jond 
suggestions  up  to  this  point  is  the  whole  Argument  dotted.  Yet 
now,  if  it  ho  possihio,  I  would  fain  speak  of  it  as  a  prohlem  aflect- 
ing  Man — solely — his  nature  and  destiny — not  only  shewing 
what  Regeneration  is  not,  hut  what  it  is — and  how  it  is  to  be 
wrought  out  in  Man.  Herein  lies  a  great  task,  which  I  cannot 
hope  to  perform  successfully  and  entirely — hut  which  I  will  never- 
theless essay  to  perform  according  to  my  f&culry 

Regeneration  then  as  ft1r(?ady  staled  is  the  Life-problem  of 
Man.  Man  is  horn  into  this  world  to  grow  not  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. From  his  birth  upward  be  is  a  progress! onary  being.  The 
laws  of  life  compel  him  to  udvancL' :  or  if  ho  will  sit  down  upon  a 
given  knowledge  and  foolishly  resolve  to  move  no  lurther — ^he 
becomes  a  clog  and  an  insanity.  lie  does  not  resolve  his  Life' 
problem  but  breaks  down  upon  the  Pons  asMUorum,  and  already 
is  he  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  that  genius  of  the  bridge. 
There  arc  two  states  in  which  a  true  man  must  live  and  out  of 
which  ho  must  pass:  These  conduct  him  into  a  third  wherein  he 
must  abide— still  advancing.  They  may  bo  named  the  State 
Sensuous — llie  State  Understanding— luid  the  State  Reason. 

I  cannot  forbear,  he;e,  however,  before  proceeding  with  this 
subject  to  spcivk  upon  the  condition  of  Cliildhood.  Properly  in- 
deed, it  may,  and  docs — rank  first  in  this  argument.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  wonderous  subject,  altogether  worlliy  of  a  deeper 
investigationjthan  any  with  which  it  has  yet  been  honoured  hy 
philosophy.  The  awakening  of  a  young  soul  from  its  soft  slum- 
ber in  the  aims  of  Eternity — amid  tbe  dreamy  music  wliicb  drops 
from  the  golden  fingers  of  Naaure — ^ui  the  dim  religious  Temple 
of  Time — this  soul  jalso  nicarnate  in  a  new  form  through  which 
as  an  instrument — it  is  one  day  to  preach  there  in  diat  90  solemn 
Temple — is  indeed  matter  enough  for  tliought ! 

To  my  mind  Childhood  has  ever  covered  the  lasjt  truth  of  :tbe 
soul.     It  is  a  condition  of  happy  obedience  and  abandonment 
It  implies  and  dimly  shadows  fortli — the  last  height  of  the  soul^ 
It  is  a  miniature  picture  (tf  the  fabled  innocence  of  Man — a  type 
also  of  that  possible  perfection  which  the  Prophets,  and  Poets  of 
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the  world,  liavc  no  ufieu  procl^imci}  and  eusg.  How  great  aii4 
noble  a  being  might  be  u^adL>  out  of  tbe  materials  of  Childhood* 
How  certain  is  it  if  the  Life-problem  were  fairly  and  fuljy  wrougb( 
out  from  this  premise — tliat  the  great  a^d  noble  being  would  start 
{grandly  out  of  the  concluding  dcmor.straJiou — and  would  in  tiutb 
be  tlie  demonstration.  I  dare  yet  to  hope  and  believe  from  the 
truth  and  purity  of  the  infant  mind  tliut  Man  shall  yet  live  again 
in  Paradise. 

Ever}'  heart  loves  a  Child — every  bosom  throbs  with  delight 
over  the  guilelcssncss^  and  affection  which  it  displays.  How  gen- 
tle and  conliding  is  it — how  joyous  and  rapturous — how  exultant 
of  the  happy  life  which  tlic  good  God  has  given  it.  It  lives  with 
the  Angels  all  day  long,  and  closes  its  sweet  eyes  at  night  to 
their  soft  singing  —  meeting  them  again  in  visions  of  the 
peaceful  heaven.  As  yet  it  is  a  true  child  of  Nature — and  feels 
safe  and  happy  in  her  loving  arms.  Its  companions  are  the  flow- 
ers and  the  trees — tlie  bu*ds,  the  brooks,  and  the  green  grass  of 
the  sunny  meadows — and  its  little  fluttering  spirit  is  so  bathed 
with  the  element  of  love — that  all  creatures  and  things  partake 
of  its  beauty — and  the  child  and  them  become  one  and  the  same 
being. 

It  is  this  mystic  man*iage  and  union  with  Nature  which  we  all 
feel  to  have  been  oiurs  in  Childhood  that  maikes  us  cling  so  fondly 
to  the  associations  and  feelings  of  that  happy  state.  It  is  because 
we  have  experienced  the  deep  unutterable  joy  of  communion  with 
surroundixig  intelligences  in  simplicity  and  truth — without  Ict^  or 
hinderance  from  Sin — that  we  all  desire  in  some  moments  of  our 
lives  to  be  once  mure  ^  child.  Can  wo  not  rather  however,  call 
back  tliese  departed  gods  which  attended  us  in  Childhood  and  be- 
seech them  to  guide  us  now  ?  That  were  a  far  wiser,  and  more 
practical  thing — tf  we  could  only  shew  ourselves  worthy !  For 
the  Child  is  heaven's  especial  favourite — and  might  in  very  trutli, 
be  translated  into  Heaven  without  death — at  the  end  of  a  long 
life-r— not  Ml  SUiey  Chariots  of  Fire — with  seething  wheels  fling- 
ing ofl*  sparks-r-like  chafT  from  the  Threshers  Flail  —its  ruddy 
track  above  mirrored  in  the  Ocesin  deeps  below — but  gently  and 
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softly  translated,  amid  tbe  music-breath  of  winds — save  only  for 
this  one  opposing  fact — that  we  take  such  pains  to  mar  its  divin- 
ity and  deform  its  beauty.  Ah  happy  Childliood !  sn^-cct  life 
spring — alas  ! — to  a  weary  Summer —  and  a  chill,  shivering,  un- 
blessed Winter.  And  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  a  God  s  cheat — and 
bitter  sham  of  promise  them  ?  O  believe  it  not.  Childhood  is 
a  bud,  which  the  Summer,  and  Winter  of  life  are  to  mifold  in  its 
original  purity — ^That  is  God's  meaning.  Who  amongst  you  will 
accept  it  P  Who  has  faith  enough  in  God  to  dare,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies — to  watch  and  cherish  the  opening  of  this  bud — to  feed 
it  with  sunshine  and  dew — until  it  blossom  with  immortal  beauty  ? 
Nay — who  will  dare  to  accept  this  truth  himselj  !  and  begin  even 
now,  how  spattered  soever  with  sin — to  grow  with  all  his  facul  • 
ties — henceforth  with  God  ? 

Blessed  is  ho  who  sees  into  the   mvsterv  of  Childhood,  and 
thjough  it — into  the  mystery  of  life.     liCt  us  guard  against  evil, 
and^all  obstnictions  to  our  perfect  developement.    The  first  i»tate 
of  Man  in  it«  innocence  and  foldedness  should  be  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  his  last  state — that  is  he  should  preserve  his  innocence 
through  all  the  progressive  stages  of  life — and   the  soul  should 
realize  in  its  maturity  the  happy  heaven,  which  childhood  shad- 
owed forth.      Knowledge  has  been  called  sorrow : — ^but   O    it 
shoidd  be  called  sacred  sorrow :  sorrow  which  exalts  and  en- 
nobles— not  dissatisfies  and  degrades.     For  Knowledge  is  the 
Bible  of  the  Soul — intended  to  comfort  Man  in  all  his  ways,  and 
conduct  hhn  to  immortalitv.     Insensibly  does  God  trace  his  Ci- 
phers  in  these  leaves :  Tliere  they  lie  in  beautiful  illuminations-— 
even  now  for  Childhood  itself  to  read.      Not  for  ever  in  simny 
dreams  must  the  young  soul  be  wasted.      It  must  try  its  wings 
and  soar — and  burn,  and   fall  and  rise  again.     It  has  a  mission 
here.     Cast  by  and  by  into  the  deeps  of  Thought  it  must  struggle 
there  for  life.     It  must  master  its  owti  riddle — that  being  its  mi?- 
sion.     Childhood  is  always  in  union  with  Nature — and  floods  of 
joy  flow  through  it  for  ever.     Dim  Intelligences,  hover  about  it — 
and  sjieat  to  it  in  soft  whispers — and  there  is  wonder  bom  there, 
out  of  the  earnest  eyes  of  the  child,  goes  forth  the  first  dumb 
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question — tho  'quid  nunc'  of  the  soul — into  the  deep  creation. 
But  not  yet  does  it  lay  hold  of  its  immortality— -not  yet  does  it 
feel  that  it  is  *  somewhat ' — a  consciousness — whether  it  be  dis- 
ease or  otherwise — upon  which  vast  interests  hang  !  Some  men 
can  date  their  immortality  to  an  epoch.  I  also  mine.  Well  do 
I  remember  at  ths  age  of  six,  standing  by  the  Water-pipe  in  my 
father's  yard — closo  lo  tho  wash-house — the  women  washing 
there  within,  and  gabbling  after  the  mamier  of  washerwomen. 
It  was  a  fine  bright  day  in  the  month  of  June.  I  had  come  up 
from  tho  garden — ^aiid  leaning  there  against  that  blue  painted 
pipe — looking  into  the  cloudless  heavens — tho  thought  of  Eter- 
nity came  over  me — rushing  with  such  mighty  fire-wings — that  I 
grew  sick  and  faint — and  then  was  carried  away  with  it  into  the 
boundless  Univeise — and  I  felt  that  Eternity  was  in  me.  So  was 
my  Childhood  broken  up — so  was  I  regenerated  and  bom  ogain 
out  of  that  first  state  into  the  state  of  Consciousness  and 
Thought — and  up  to  this  time,  into  how  many  other  states  also  ! 

Childliood  then  precedes  that  state  which  I  have  called  Sensu- 
ous. I  cannot  speak  for  it  fully — but  I  know  it  has  a  meaning 
(ur  deeper  than  Sense.  And  although  I  have  divided  life  into 
three  regenerative  stages,  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Reason  is  con- 
tinually active  through  them  all :  but  not  until  after  a  long  strug- 
gle does  it  gain  its  rightful  supremacy. 

By  the  term  Sensuous,  I  do  not  mean  gross  Sensuality — ^but  a 
cleaving  to  the  things  of  sense — ^in  ignorance  of  a  higher  state — 
as  if  the  'senses  were  final' !  This  is  the  itrst  absolute  condition 
of  every  man,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  ordination  of  God 
that  we  should  primarily  live  for  the  senses :  For  herein  we  be- 
come educated  to  their  law :  which  law  is  the  base  of  all  know- 
ledge. In  youth  we  are  ready  to  grasp  at  all  sensual  sweets — we 
do  grasp  them,  without  seeing  the  god,  who  nevertheless  makes 
us  pay  the  penalty  of  our  temerity.  *  Take  and  pay '  is  our  first 
lesson :  Take  being  often  very  dear :  but  not  too  dear  if  we  learn 
the  lesson  well.  Very  late  do  we  see  that  debt  is  misery — ^that 
it  b  better  at  all  times  to  work  with  our  own  hands,  and  with 
what  appliances  we  actually  have — than  to  go  borrowing  of  our 
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neighbour^.  The  dobt  which  we  pay  to  Sense,  hu^evcr,  does  ni't 
beggar  but  enrich  us«  We  are  indentured  to  him  immediately 
wo  wftko  up  to  consciouftneas — innned lately  after  Childhood  cea- 
isies  to  be  k  breath  of  God  J  Bound  to  his  servico  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  according  to  ottr  own  faithfulness — our  own  faculty 
to  perceive  that  we  have  »ervo<l  him  loiicc  enough,  and  now  need 
a  higher  Teacher.  The  World  is  our  Workshop,  and  Man,  and 
Woman,  Rock  and  River,  Landscape  and  Forest,  arc  the  Mate- 
rials upon  wliich  we  labour.  At  present  they  arc  but  materials, 
and  rudely  enough  do  we  set  to  work  upon  them.  By  and  by, 
however,  we  como  to  sec  that  these  materials  are  girt  about  witli 
invisible  laws — and  that  if  we  are  to  honour  our  bond — to  make, 
and  not  insanely  to  blunder  and  do  nothing — or  worse  to  perpe* 
trate  deformity',  that  we  must  even  find  out  these  laws  and  work 
by  diem.  Tliis  knowledge  always  comes  first :  being  an  induc- 
tion from  the  Plain  and  Palpable.  Hence  it  is  that  S(?nso  has 
such  true  servants — 'that  he  has  Priests  and  Temples  also  (Ark- 
wrights  and  Cotton  Mills)  devoted  to  his  honour.  Honour  also 
to  them!  Behold  what  magnificent  workmen  turn  out  in  all 
ages  from  this  service  See  the  PvTamids,  Obelisks,  Foruras, 
Ampitheatres,  Monasteries,  Cathe<lral9,  Churches,  which  they 
build.  AVhat  Commerce  they  make — what  '  Steeple  Chimneys  * 
they  erect !  what  Manufactories,  Blast  Furnaces,  and  all  imagi- 
nable materials  of  Iron,  Copper,  Gold,  and  Silver  they  (aMiion 
and  cement  together — Do  they  not  learn  by  e^pericnco  in  this 
Sense-service,  in  diis  world-workshop,  the  whole  doctrine  practical 
and  theoretical  of  Physics  ?  And,  alas,  do  they  not  live — ^veiy 
largely  at  least — through  all  their  lives  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  PbyBics  ?  these  only  !  Ah  unwise  workmen !  ye  are  but  fig- 
ments of  the  Regeneration  Problem^-not  yet  over  that  Bridge 
of  Asses ! 

Life  looketl  at  through  the  eye  of  Sense,  is  a  mere  Comedy 
wherein  Pain  and  I^eature  act  as  the  Btiflbons  of  an  hour.  To 
the  young  unawakened  M|m>  it  seems  as  if  nothing  were  worthy 
but  sensuous  enjoyment.  He  is  quick  with  bo  much  animal  life, 
with  such  keen  Sensations  of  animal  delight — that  he  cannot  hold 
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liimself.  Ill  his  cnule  philosophy  Ploasuro  is  tiu*  An^ol  to  h(» 
\r(H>c(l,  and  Pain  tho  Demon  to  he  avoi<!c(l.  But  prcsenlly  he 
<li<;covtTs,  that  Pain  is  tlie  shadow  ol  Pleasure — and  thai  Pleasure 
jjsolf  is  a  Wiantom — or  at  the  best  an  illusive  seducing  Syren, 
ch^»rmi^g  the  unwary  to  seek  repose  amongst  the  roses  of  her  vo- 
luptuous bosom,  tliat  they  may  wake  up  and  find  her  a  cor])sc  of 
ashes.  And  by  such  process  does  the  work  of  Regeneration  be- 
gin. Tough  and  terrible  are  the  spiritual  laws.  Tlic  senses  arc 
good  and  wise  serrants  but  bad  masters.  These  penalties  which 
are  the  dues  of  Sense,  are  likewise  amongst  the  means,  which  Na- 
ture employs  to  developc  within  us  quite  another  facult}-  than  any 
mere  outward  one — viz,  the  Moral  Faculty — and  then  we  are 
bom  into  this  state  of  tho  Understanding.  We  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  Nature,  in  attaching  punishments,  to  iufringemcnts 
of  tlie  laws  of  Sense — and  see  that  it  is  to  wake  us  up  to  the  Right 
and  Wrong  of  the  Universe — as  it  stands  related  to  us  by  the  laws 
of  our  constitution :  for  if  Man  were  not,  tliere  wouM  be  no 
Right  and  no  Wrong — the  Universe  ob"vs  ! 

Painful  disquisitions  have  been  written  upon  this  Moral  Facul- 
ty !  T  see  no  need  of  it.  Tt  gradually  unfolds  itself  as  the  Man 
advances.  It  lies  in  the  Man  already — and  if  he  take  heed  to  his 
experience — it  will  one  day  perfect  itself.  True  it  is  that  Right 
and  Wrong  are  very  different  in  different  minds — hut  thai  alters 
nothing.  Ho  who  lives  wisely  and  truly — who  opens  himself  to 
the  in-lioodings  of  God — who  dwells  not  in  tlie  Senses,  and  looks 
beyond  tho  Understanding,  has  the  clearest  insight  into  Right 
and  Wrong — another  Man  who  stands  below  him,  has  a  narrow- 
er and  more  lax  knowledge. 

TTie  ISensual  Man,  must  Hve  for  the  Senses — and  this  as  we 
hwrt  said  is  the  lowest  state — yet  by  no  necessity  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  one  bound  to  dweii  there.  Unhappily  however  the  great 
mM%  of  men  do  dwell  there,  Fiaslies  of  glory  break  over  tliem 
ever  and  anon,  but  alas  they  come  and  go  unheeded.  Men  are 
prexrentcd  from  progress  in  most  instances,  by  the  mechanical 
disposition  of  Society.  Society  requires  that  they  ^uld  be  edu- 
jctted  to  tlie  laws  of  Sen8ft"-b|it  &r  any  higher  Education  it  cares 
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not — witness  tlio  government  grant  of  £30,  000  per  annum,  to 
educate  twenty  millions  of  souls — all  alive  too  !  Society  needs 
slaves:  Farm-labourers,  Artizans,  Jewel-fashioners — ^Brokers, 
Merchants,  Tradesmen  :  and  tliese  cannot  have  too  pliable  a  con- 
science— or  too  little  spiritual  knowledge,  What  has  spiritual 
knowledge  to  do  with  Trade,  or  Labour,  at  the  rate  of  eight  shil- 
lings per  week  ?  You  must  give  the  spirit  room  to  expand,  or 
instead  of  a  god,  behold  a  pigmy  and  a  defonnity !  How  should 
he  get  his  moral  faculty  developed  who  lives  by  lying  and  fraud  ? 
Poor  Sensuous — Understanding  men — what  help  is  there  for 
them  ?  Their  very  atmosphere  and  heaven  being  sense-*— sense 
only — the  Understanding  acts  as  Priest  to  them  and  proclaims 
in  dull,  uninspired  words,  that  sensuality  is  tlie  highest  good. 
Their  right  or  wrong  is  the  getting  or  not  getting  of  money.  To 
the  worship  of  this  Infernal  Money- God  ai*e  they  doomed.  A 
Coach  and  livery  are  their  Ten  Connnandmcnts :  Moses  and  his 
Decalogue — a  Jew  Showman  and  his  Show. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imaghied  by  these  sayings  that  the  Sen- 
ses and  the  Understanding  are  despised  by  me — but  on  Uie  con- 
traiy  that  they  are  valued  highly — as  the  necessary  progressive 
stages  through  which  every  true  man — as  was  said  before — must 
pass  in  order  to  his  complete  ri'generutiou.     It  is  the  miserable 
abiding  in  them  which  is  here  condemned.     For  great  as  is  this 
faculty  of  the  Understanding — it  is  but  a  ])Oor  light  and  guide  of 
itself,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Etemity  shrinks  into  a  jet  of  black- 
ness— amid  the  blaze  of  God*s  glory  which  shines  there.     It  is 
too  much  concerned  with  Arithmetic  to  know  God — even  to  know 
the  spiritual  nature  which  lies  behind  it — all  undeveloped  !    Men 
foolishly  imagine  that  College  Education — and  a  tliorough  math- 
ematical discipline  of  tlie  mind  will  fit  them  to  live  and  to  act 
aright — that  these  things  are  indeed  All-sufficient.     That  they — 
or  such  like  training  as  they  offer  may  be  necessary — ^I  grudge 
not  to  allow.    But  a  wretcheder  rubbish  discipline  than  this — aa 
a  last  and  final  one — could  in  no  wise  bo  conceived.    And  yet 
this  is  the  very  discipline  which  all  our  young  men  receive.    They 
are  taught  that  the  Understanding  is  the  holiest  faculty — ^and  Lo- 
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gic  the  acutest  servant  thereof.  A  <\ry,  prosy,  fonnless,  soulless, 
demonstration,  is  the  education  of  men.  Who  can  stare  and 
growl,  therefore,  over  the  deadness,  which  men  exliibit  ?  Who 
can  wonder,  that  enthusiasm,  and  piety,  and  love,  should  have  no 
longer  any  influence  in  the  world  ? — that  Religion  and  Virtue, 
and  even  God  himself  should  be  reduced  to  a  mere  balance  of 
Utility  ? 

Alas,  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  abide  here  in 
this  state  of  the  Understanding  arc  a  fatal  sign  :  indicative  of 
horrible  soul-paralysis  and  death.     Herein  lies  the  secret  which 
unriddles  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age.     Man  is  now  become, 
himmlf,  a  machine — ^having  no  faith  in  any  thing  but  what  he 
can  grind  into  demonstrations.     God  must  be  proved  to  exist  and 
broken  bone  by  bone,  beneath  the  wheel-cogs  of  Logic — or  he  is 
not !     Truth  must  be  dissected  piecemeal  and  found  to  be  useful 
— shewn  to  jar  not  witli  personal  interest — to  clash  not  with  the 
good  dinner,  and  the  warm  bed — or  truth  is  an  inexpediency — a 
lie  !     If  one  dare  in  these  Understanding,  Utilitarian  days,  to 
maintain  that  Truth  is  truth  indeed — and  must  be  cleaved  to — at 
all  hazards  as  the  only  sheet-anchor  of  God  and  Man — he  is  cal- 
led an  '  Utopian  * — told  he  ought  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years 
hence ;  &  I  know  not  with  what  other  false  twaddle  &  hj'pocritical 
sophism  he  is  assailed.     But  who  knows  not  that  is  to  hide  their 
own  grovelling  selfishness — and  wicked  succumbing  to  ease  and 
pelf  that  he  is  so  assailed  ?    Ah,  that  men  would  cast  their  rotten 
calculati6ns  of  expediency  to  the  inferfial  devil — once  and  for 
ever — ^and  stand  up  for  this  despised  Truth  ?    Tliat  they  would 
no  more  sell  their  votes — their  consciences — their  very  souls  for 
Farms,  and  Houses — but  take  up  their  '  cross  *  and  dare  in  tho 
face  of  a  sunk  and  degraded  world  to  '  worship  the  great  and 
transcendent  Soul.' 

Yet  this  state  of  the  Undei*standing  is  the  second  state  into 
which,  as  we  have  said,  every  true  man  is  bom,  and  out  of  which 
he  must  pass.  English  Society  is  now  struggling  in  it — and  let 
us  hope  through  it.  Society  has  assmned  the  proper  forms  of 
this  state — which  no  earnest  progressive  man,  could   assume. 
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With,  liiin  it  is  u  .'^olcinu  perioil  ol"  Trial — (•!'  Doubt — ot\vn  of 
Doispair — but  likewise  of  licvoic  cuum^c — in  which  he  gives  man- 
ful battle  tc»  the  Evil  Oin«-  -au<l  if  ho  bi  ca>t  down  it  is  onlv  liiat 
he  may  iiltiiiiately  conic  oil' more  than  cun([ucrur.  I  ciui  s]>cak 
my  own  experieiife  on  the  niatlor,  and  tell  how  iill  th<  so  giini  Jc- 
vils  of  Nec(?s>ity,  Ath^'i^5nl.,  ^Fati'vialism,  .stood  in  ainiy  ag;dn?»t 
nic — anned  to  the  teeth — and  I  al-ro  anned — re^dved  to  iight 
them  to  iho  last,  and  wreuch  from  them  what  lesson  and  tnilli 
they  contained — in  spite  <»f  their  fiery  >a\  ageism.  It  was  a  tough 
contest  but  happily  a  >ucce>sfid  one.  I  also  wa.**  doomed  to  ques- 
tion— to  understand — and  had  my  own  I^ogic  Mill  witliol,  and  a 
power  of  line  conceited  logicians  always  at  command.  By  much 
tliinldng,  and  by  the  develop<nneni  of  a  certain  faculty  of  poetiy 
which  Ifiy  hithei  to  donnant  in  mo — and  then  by  deep  medit4iliou 
under  the  star^  of  heavm — in  the  old  Fore^Jr — in  my  own  cham- 
ber— I  gradually  woke  up  to  higher  truth — and  inasmuch  as  the 
wisdom  was  (iod's — not  mine — I  may  sav  wistlom  also. 

To  isiK'h  waking  np  eveiy  struggling  man  must  eventually  and 
incvitabl  V  come,  tor  the  Underslandinu;  is  only  a  transition  stale 
— noble  enough —  and  ennobling  if  we  figlit  well  through  it — 
but  not  the  noblest !  We  can  never  perceive  and  vitally  loi'e 
truth  by  any  mere  elFori  of  the  Understanding — ^Trulh  is  always 
a  revelation.  By  too  much — and  too  subtle  tpiestiouing  of  Trnlh 
it  evades  us — and  flies  aw  ay  as  with  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
By  the  very  fact  of  our  (piestioning  we  shew  iliat  wo  arc  not  yet 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it.  One  thing  however  may  be  remarked 
here  as  indeed  remavkable — that  no  sooner  docs  Reason  dawn 
upon  us — and  we  lie  softly  luid  confidingly  on  hor  beautiful  and 
awful  bosom — her  own  recognized  cliild — no  sooner  are  love  and 
faith  and  trust lul  reliance,  bom  in  us — than  those  tniths  which 
were  before  hardest  and  most  iiToconcilabIc  to  us,  are  now  beheld 
rloar  and  transparent — like  relkx  images  iu  the  mirror  of  God. 

What  is  neressary  therefore  to  the  complete  Regeneration  of 
Man  is  thi's-^abandonment !  Let  him  have  faith  in  the  Indnite 
— and  not  painfidly  strive  to  make  God  a  mathemtitical  or  logical 
slidinu-scale  table— Lot  him  learn  to  love — to  believe — not  blind* 
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]  V  but  grandly  like  an  angel.  In  tliese  dements  his  soul  will  ex* 
panel  and  gruw  for  evermore.  H<;  will  become — ^wliat  every  man 
should  and  may  become^— a  Priest  of  the  Ktemal  God — a  Foot 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Universe.  He  will  thou  comprehend  the 
immeasurable  depth  of  the  lore  and  truth  of  Jesus — he  will  see 
in  Christianity  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  but  a  perpetual  antlitm 
to  the  majesty  and  infinity  of  the  soul.  He  wiil  discover  tlie 
meaning  of  Jesus  in  his  stern  inculcations  of  truth — ef  new  life : 
Ho  will  see  how  a  man  to  be  bom  again — mast  gite  up  sensuality 
and  all  uncleaimess— and  must  bo  quickened  by  the  inilueAces  of 
this  (Uvine  Reason  ;  which  are  the  aspiration — the '  grace '  of  God. 

IVhcn  Men  and  Society  shall  have  passed  Irom  that  stale  of 
ue*tJnderstanding  to  this  of  the  Reason — then  will  burst  upon 
the  world  the  actual  of  that  ideal  Millennium  wliich  Jesus  and 
all  the  World-Prophets  have  predicted.  Many  ages  may  yet  go 
muffled  and  silent  into  tlie  graves  of  Eternity — and  repose  tliem 
til  ere  under  the  shadow-wings  of  the  Past — ere  this  reign  and  ju- 
bilee of  the  soul  shall  transpii*e — but  assuredly  it  vriU  come — 
this  bciiutiful  rest !  J\ftcr  so  long  stiiiggling  with  his  destiny —« 
Men  shall  at  last  coiujuer.  H'as  Jesus  twt  P  and  may  not  all 
men  become  like  unto  liim  :*  Once  again  I  say — Individuals 
must  rcgenovate  SiJciiMy  !  A  mighty  tnith — almighty  !  wliich 
now  for  the  last  linic  i  bi?>».erh  iiun  id  ponder. 

In  conclusion  Lowevtr  1  wojiU  say  diat  a  great  work  lies  be- 
fore us,  in  removing  the  ovil  iiiiliu -urtis  wliich  now  so  banefiUly 
operate  upon  society.  Scarcely  may  -M»nu?  of  them  be  so  much 
as  alluded  to  herc,  yet  tliorc  are  others  ot  ^o  t;roxs  aiul  degrading 
a  character,  that  it  yroM  be  worse  than  wicked  not  to  pronounce 
and  condemn  them,  lliuse  belong  to  literature  I  Miserable  to 
think  of  it — that  tliia  Press  Engine — second  to  notliing  in  ])oint 
of  godlikeness,  save  to  Christianity  alone — should  be  abused  into 
an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  infamy  and  error — of  licen- 
tiousness and  the  basest  immoralities — Yet  the  fact  is  so.  Pen>- 
ny  Trumpery  in  the  shape  of  Amusement  Sheets  !  go  forth  as 
weekly  Missionaries  of  the  Devil — defiling  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands — the  Public  Corruptors  of  Youth — and  the  destroyers 
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of  all  virtue^  intc^^rity,  and  religion.  Vice  in  all  its  forms  is  there 
presented,  in  colours^  and  dressings,  most  likely  to  prove  attrac- 
tive to  tlie  vulgar  and  the  ignorant :  and  the  seed  thus  sown,  si- 
lently and  surely  geiminates  and  grows — producing  fruits  of 
crimei  dishonour,  and  blood.  Numberless  '  Athenaeums  ' '  Athe- 
nic  Institutes '  and  the  like — ^ith  their  books  and  tracts— are 
loudly  cried  for  in  these  days,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentious- 
ness which  foams  over  tlie  framework  of  society.  Honor  to  ye 
'  Young  England  * — ^Honor  to  Manchester  !  that  with  brave  eflbrt 
and  noble  aim — ^ye  stand  out  there  to  fight  for  Education  and  to 
give  the  people  'Bread  of  Life  *  instead  of  this  horrible  Bread  of 
Death. 

For  now  truly  in  the  midst  of  these  vast  evils,  which  we  have 
slightly  intimated  in  this  paper — those  Idolatries  of  Wealth* 
Harlotries  of  Pleasure,  Unbeliefs — Doubts — Scoffings — ^Denials 
Philosophies — Religions — so-called — and  Morals,  so-called,  there 
is  clearly  springing  up  light  and  knowledge — Men  indeed  who 
are  devoted  body  and  soul,  to  the  communication  of  these.  Out 
of  a  flimsy  sham  literature,  and  a  base  one — there  is  bursting 
foith  a  sacred  flame-writing,  kindled  from  on  high.  Tnith,  and 
Man-worth,  are  once  more  preached  here,  with  deepest  earnest- 
ness, and  enthusiasm.  To  Man  himself  is  pointed  out  that  'ever 
new  and  living  way  *  by  which  alone  he  can  travel,  to  happiness 
and  heaven.  No  longer  in  the  nobler  walks  of  Literature  are 
Novel-writers  and  Spectral-Apparition-Ballad-Mongers  tolerated. 
Sterner  and  grander  day  by  day  are  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
true  liiterature  become.  Witli  false  picturings  of  the  Ideal,  what 
have  we  now  to  do  ?  The  solemn  and  necessitous  Actual  lies  be- 
fore us !  a  far  more  worthy  and  important  consideration — a  real 
Romance  and  Ideality — ^^ith  living  Men  for  Actors,  and  the  pas- 
sionate fires  of  liove,  Hope,  and  Aspiration  for  tongues :  And 
alas,  underneaih  these  — Hungor-Throats,  gurgling  in  death  ago- 
nies— and  painful  voices,  crying  aloud  ;  shrieking  upwards  thro» 
the  crannies  of  their  dark  lazar-house  of  woe,  for  work,  for  know- 
ledge, and  for  guidance. 

The  hope  of  Man,  long  sinse  frozen  to  despair  and  hopeless  of 
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Regeneration*  from  the  pulpit — usurped  as  it  is  bj  blind  Evan- 
gelicals, and  Formalists, — revives  once  more,  under  the  sacred 
banner  of  literature.  Religion  itself  forAaken  by  the  Priests,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poets — and  proclaims  as  it  were 
a  new  gospel  from  their  mouths  and  from  those  of  the  Prophets, 
and  Evangelists  of  the  Press.  Few  in  number  they  may  be,  but 
growing  daily  more  numerous,  more  pious,  aud  more  devoted- 
When  the  Press  was  not,  the  Pulpit  served.  But  now  the  med- 
itative servants  of  God,  floating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  infi- 
nite— find  no  room  in  the  Church,  and  can  speak  only  through 
these  Black-letter  symbols.  The  true  Priest,  is  gagged  in  all  tem- 
ples, save  in  those  of  Nature,  and  Books — and  even  in  these  last, 
they  must  often  preach  Joans — ^like  in  Parables !  Sad  is  this 
speaking — sorrowful  the  facts  which  it  embodies  !  But  what  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  Priest-preaching  in  Churches  ?  Are  not  the 
Priests  themselves,  special  pleaders,  retained  to  conduct  a  case  of 
Belit^fs  ?  \Miat  realms  do  they  break  up  in  the  untrodden  uni- 
verse of  Thought  ?  Alas  !  what  can,  or  dare  they  ?  Miserably 
chained  to  traditions,  scriptures,  systems,  they  advance  not  at  all 
— ^but  cling  to  the  dead,  as  if  God's  soul  were  coffined  there ! 
To  Preaching  nevertheless  we  owe  much — how  much  more  might 
we  owe  ?  and  to  Literature  our  debt  is,  even  now  immeasurable — 
and  one  day  it  will  take  hold  of  Eternity. 

Wo  need  a  Censor-Public  to  put  tlieir  '  Imprimatur  *  upon  all 
books.  The  Literary  Man  should  bo  the  holiest  of  Priests,  for 
his  influence  is  boundless  and  measureless.  The  '  Responsibili- 
ties of  the  Press  *  were  a  subject  well  worthy  of  tliought  and  pub- 
lication, and  rightly  treated,  might  efiect  the  highest  good  to  so- 
ciety. If  for  every  idle  word,  we  must  give  an  account,  how 
much  more  for  every  profimc  book  !  Propagative,  diffusive,  end- 
less, is  all  thought.  Floated  into  the  literature  of  time — ^what 
souls  does  it  ennoble  or  contaminate.  Wo  to  the  Contaminator ! 
Wo  to  the  moral  bankrupt  who  passei  his  worthless  paper  rags 
for  true  note-currency.  Alas,  what  moral  beggary  even  now  lies 
weltering  in  the  Cottages  of  the  Poor,  in  the  Mansions  of  the 
rich,  engendered  there  by  these  bankmpt  speculators  !      Bvron, 
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riivini(  insanely,  with  bursts  of  God's  iuu>^e  between  whiles-^ei- 
fics  liiist — and  e>:fdts  Harlotry  unto  the  queenly  throne  of  Poesy 
— infusing  nioibid  passions,  and  misanthropic  poison  into  millions 
of  bosoms,  which  might  have  heaved  only  to  the  songs  of  virtue 
and  have  vibrated  only  to  the  meloilies  of  heaven.  The  Priest  s  oc- 
<tupation  is  indeed  fic^  wlulst  tliis  uiisci'able  '  Lonl  Geoi^^e  *  can 
fling  his  baleful  encliantjuents,  over  the  land,  none  daring  to  make 
)iim  afraid — none  venturing  to  assume  the  office  of  the  goiUike, 
and  da»*h  his  tnifni)ery  magic  back  again  into  Primeval  darkness. 

No  man  of  this  century  has  exercised  so  unlmppyan  influence, 
over  the  natiomil  mind  aj$  this  fallen  Arcliangel,  who  stood  as  if 
were  amidst  the  gorgeous  ruins  of  lieaven,  a  self-proclaimed  Rebel 
and  defier  of  the  Infinite.  Yet  even  he,  not  without  his  grandeur 
and  ])rophe»e8 — not  witliout  glimmerings  ot  truth  ;  but  i>a1o  and 
ovaiiPHitent ;  dying  out — and,  for  hun — ^perishing — after  the  Goil 
had  abandoned  him  once  more.  Earnestly  struggling  onwanl, 
nevertheless,  he  gave  hope  of  better  things — ^l)ut  the  Xigfat  of 
Death  came,  and  fi-oze  for  ever,  all  his  glittering  signs,  in  a  wild 
(innament  of  gloom. 

From  such  like  starry  influences,  it  is  the  oifice  of  this  ago  lo 
deliver  Man.  With  Gcothe's,  and  Carlylc  s  and  Emersons,  for 
Propogandists — ^what  were  a  whole  host  of  Byrons,  and  Moores, 
and  Owens ;  of  Paines,  Diderots  and  Voltaires.  *  Young  Eng- 
land *  itself  if  in  action  it  realize  its  profession,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  these  and  such  as  these.  For  the  day  of  excitoraent, 
&  rabid  bellowings,  against  Fatality  and  Neces.-ity — against  Virtue 
Religion  and  God,  is  well  nigh  passed.  Men  stand  nowawaitin&r 
— ready  to  receive,  the  revelations  of  Trutli,  and  l>uty — anxious 
to  progress,  and  no  longer  to  remain  idle  and  stationery.  To 
liiterature  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other  oracle,  must  we  look 
for  the  wonls,  that  shall  Regenerate  Man.  Literature  is  now  to 
become  the  mediuu  of  tlie  highest  teaching.  The  Vulture  must 
no  longer  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  bound  Prometheus — ^but  un- 
bound, he  must  come  down  from  his  icy  Caucasus  and  destroy  the 
Vulture.  He  must  become  a  Temple  of  the  living  GUmI — each 
man  must  become  that:  and  do  and  dare,  that  only  which  becomes 
a  Man.  O  Brother,  shaffle  no  more  !  but  act !  Work  out  thy 
own  salvation ;  for  remember  it  is  thy  Life-problem,  given  thee 
so  to  work  !  What  boots  it  to  thee  or  to  me  that  men  patronize 
the  Devil,  and  bis  works  P  Two  notable  Infinities  are  her&— 
these  namely — God  ao4  the  Soul.  For  us,  if  we  would  not  mis- 
erably perish,  these  are  the  only  realities.  Fear  nothing  there- 
fore, for  the  issue  of  a  life,  devoted  to  a  knowledge  of  life — and 
a  love  of  truth  and  God — for  ye  only  shall  have  joy — ^ye  only 
shall  sunive. 

Sherwood  Forest,  December ,  1844. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  the  folloi^'iiig  pages  is  to  correct  several  of  the 
extremely  inaccurate  statements  of  the  Times  and  the  Athenmim, 
regarding  Sliips  and  Buildings  which  I  have  ventilated,  and  to 
repel  the  unfair  and  unjust  aspersions  they  have  been  pleased 
to  throw  upon  me.  Perhaps,  in  themselves,  the  attacks  of  these 
journals  might  not  have  required  any  notice,  but  there  is  so  much 
misunderstanding  prevalent  on  tlie  subject  of  Ventilation,  and 
the  ventilator  has  to  encounter  such  fonnidable  diilicidties,  and 
frequently  opposition,  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  notoriously 
defective  arrangements  for  preserving  the  atmosphere  in  buildings 
in  a  wholesome  state,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  of  these 
difficulties  should  be  made  kjiown.  It  is  intended  that  the  follow- 
ing pages  should  supply  an  explanation  of  this  kind;  and  at  the 
same  time,  show  the  very  great  carelessness,  to  say  the  l«ist  of  it, 
cxliibited  by  these  two*  journals,  in  what  they  have  put  forth  on 
the  subject. 


The  structure  of  buildings  designed  and  erected  without  any 
adequate  provision  for  regulating  the  state  of  the  air,  the  limited 
extent  to  which  Ventilation  is  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
the  unwillingness  to  take  up  new  ideas  and  modify  former  practices 
are   very   serious    obstacles   to   efficient  Ventilation.     Moreover, 


extravagant  expectations  of  wliat  Ventilation  sliould  effect,  and  a 
total  neglect  by  each  of  the  consideration  that  his  neighbour  maj 
have  a  constitution  which  demands  an  atmosphere  of  a  totallj 
opposite  quaUty  to  that  which  he  finds  agreeable,  are  frequent 
sources  of  very  unreasonable  dissatisfaction,  where  special  zones  of 
modified  ventilation  for  benches  or  individual  seats,  such  as  have 
been  used  for  many  years  past  to  meet  extreme  and  peculiar  cases, 
have  not  been  authorized,  or  considered  apphcable. 

To  this  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
which  impede  the  progress  of  Ventilation,  I  have  only  to  add  at 
present,  that  there  are  various  works  attributed  to  me  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge,  except  that  the  projectors  have  stated  that 
they  had  adopted  my  principles,  though,  on  a  closer  examinatioii, 
they  have  admitted  that  they  neither  consulted  me  as  to  any  detaiki 
nor  gave  me  any  opportunity  of  knowing  their  proceedings.  In 
other  cases  complete  ventilation  has  not  been  demanded,  but  only 
a  certain  amount  of  relief  from  admitted  evils.  Neither  have  I 
ever  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  having  my  plans  applied,  either 
in  Ships,  or  Buildings,  not  merely  constructed  but  designed  at 
initio  in  reference  to  them. 

With  these  remarks  I  place  the  following  observations  in  the 
hands  of  the  pubUc,  satisfied  in  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  me, 
and  whether  I  have  deserved  that  opposition  and  un&yonrafale 
representation  which  have  been  so  freely  accorded  to  me  by  the 
Times  and  the  Athenaum, 


A     R  E  P  L  Y, 


^C.   ^C. 


THE  TIMES. 


During  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  Times  newspaper,  in  leading 
articles  and  otherwise,  has  thought  proper  frequently  to  comment  on 
my  plans  of  rentilation, — ^to  denounce,  in  unqualified  terms,  my  whole 
system, — and  indulge  in  personalities  and  imputations  of  unworthy 
motives  against  its  author.  Had  this  Paper,  in  its  remarks  on  the 
suhject,  confined  itself  to  an  accurate  description  of  results,  to  state- 
ments oi  facts  regarding  the  feelings  of  those  who  frequent  the 
apartments  I  have  ventilated, — ^to  faithful  reports  of  what  has  been 
said  in  discussions  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  public  buildings 
of  which  I  have  the  charge,  or  had  it  entered  on  fair  and  legitimate 
criticism  on  the  question  of  ventilation  as  a  topic  of  general  interest, — 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  complaint  on  my  part.  But 
the  writers  in  that  Paper,  without  the  general  or  special  knowledge 
essential  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  question,  without  inquiring 
whether  the  mattter  complained  of  was  the  result  of  my  system  or 
not, — ^without  knowing  whether  or  not  I  was  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  the  management  in  the  particular  case  referred  to, — ^have  blamed 
and  abused  me  for  every  instance  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  their  Committee 
Rooms,  have  seized  every  occasion  to  attack  what  I  have  done  in 
other  places  which  I  have  been  engaged  to  ventilate ;  have  again  and 
again  recurred  to  the  subject  with  a  pertinacity  and  in  a  spirit  shew- 
ing a  determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  injure  me  (whether 
on  their  own  account,  or  as  the  tools  of  others,  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference) ;  and  have  used  their  great  influence  most  unscrupulously 
to  denounce  my  system,  and  traduce  its  author.  And  as,  in  the 
course  of  their  repeated  attacks,  they  have  stated  many  things 
calculated  to  support  their  own  asseverations,  and  injure  me,  which 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  I  foci  caUcd  upon 
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to  exhibit  a  few  of  their  misstatementfi,  to  undeceive  thoae  who  may 
haye  been  misled  by  the  reckless  assertions  in  a  leading  joumal  to 
widely  circulated,  and  to  show  what  value  is  to  be  attacned  to  its 
representations. 

That  the  position  of  the  question  may  be  more  clearly  seen^  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise  a  few  explanatory  observations. 

While  architecture  has  engaged  attention  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  monuments  of  ancient  days  record  the  skill,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted, 
even  since  the  earliest  periods,  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  practical 
art,  the  data  essential  for  the  right  development  of  any  system  of 
ventilation  did  not  exist  till  modem  times.  The  constitution  of  the 
atmo8phere,^-oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  the  nature  of  combustion  and 
respiration,  the  mutual  penetration  and  diiSusion  of  gases,  the  insen- 
sible transpiration  from  the  skin,  the  action  of  the  organic  effluvia 
from  the  body  in  oppressing  the  system  and  even  exciting  disease, 
and  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  air  as  respects  its  dryness  or 
moisture, — are  discoveries  of  recent  years,  most  of  them  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  last  century,  some  of  them  not  yet  perfected, 
few  of  them  generally  understood  or  appreciated.  AeriaL  agents, 
having  in  their  control  life  and  death,  health  and  disease,  oomfbrt 
and  oppression,  floated  almost  unknown  around  the  person,  their 
power  being  neither  fully  recognised  nor  rightly  understood.  Parties 
are  still  living  who  recollect  the  day  when  the  House  of  CommoDS 
was  heated  &om  time  to  time  by  open  braziers,  the  carbonic  add 
from  the  burning  charcoal  mixing  directly  with  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  great  extent  of  the  diversity  of  feehng  among  different 
*  individuals  placed  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  even  ia 
the  same  individual,  while  the  atmosphere  around  him  is  unchanged, 
has  only  recently  been  developed. 

In  pubhc  halls,  as  well  as  in  private  dwelling  houses,  heat,  impure 
air,  and  chilline  draughts,  are  constant  sources  of  oppression  and 
discomfort ;  and,  over  and  above  these  temporary  evils,  are  frequent 
causes  of  disease,  even  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  Hve  well,  in  the 
superior  class  of  houses,  and  in  salubrious  situations.  On  the  large 
scale,  and  in  extreme  cases,  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  ships,  and 
factories,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  Black  Assizes,  hospitals  with 
constant  erysipelas  and  gangrene,  fevers  and  plagues  in  cities, 
scrofula  and  endless  varieties  of  cachexia;  connected  with  imperfect 
drainage  and  insidious  exhalations,  and,  in  too  many  places,  a  fearful 
rate  of  mortality  —  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  an  impure 
atmosphere,  and  evince  very  strikingly  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
ventilation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  its  importance  in  aU  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  considering 
practically  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  human  frame.      A 
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large  portion  of  the  disease  to  which  humanity  is  subject  may  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  impurities  in  the  blood,  which  exposure  to 
fresh  air  would- remove  or  destroy;  and  as  a  means  of  arresting 
various  trains  of  disease,  not  excluding  fever,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, no  power,  perhaps,  gives  such  control  over  the  human 
system  as  artificial  arrangements  for  the  rapid  aeration  of  the  blood, 
combined  with  the  appUcation  of  dry,  moist,  or  other  artificial 
atmospheres.  About  twenty  times  each  minute,  twelve  hundred 
times  each  hour,  or  upwards  of  twenty-eight  thousand  times  daily, 
each  individual  requires  a  draught  of  air,  which  is  conveyed  directly 
to  the  blood  by  the  lungs,  whence,  throagh  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culation, its  influence  is  transmitted  to,  and  its  condition  affects, 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  value  of  this  beautiAil  provision  is 
materially  lessened  when,  instead  of  the  pure,  fresh,  and  wholesome 
air,  so  profusely  supplied  by  nature,  an  impure  pabulum  is  substi- 
tuted. We  know  tnat  the  air  returned  from  the  lungs  is  poisonous; 
that  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  unwholesome  by  many  other  causes 
besides  respiration ;  and  that,  in  the  open  air,  the  laws  of  nature 
ensure  a  rapid  removal  of  noxious  gases  and  exhalations,  and  yield 
abundant  supplies  of  air  in  a  proper  condition  for  its  great  function 
of  purifying  the  blood.  We  know  that  the  operation  of  these  laws 
must  be  materially  checked  when  people  shut  themselves  up  from 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  remain  for  hours  in  small  or  crowded 
apartments ; — and,  in  the  various  instances  given  above,  we  see  the 
results  of  departing  from  a  state  where  natural  causes  operate 
efficiently,  and  neglecting  to  provide  for  their  lessened  action  in  our 
artificial  arrangements. 

These  considerations,  and  special  observations  in  all  classes  oC 
habitations,  pubUc  buildings,  mines,  ships,  manufactories,  and  hos- 
pitals, led  to  the  conviction  not  only  that  the  power  of  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere in  ministering  to  health,  strength,  ana  length  of  days,  was 
still  practically  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but 
also  that  the  quantity  of  air  requisite  for  ventilation,  the  variable 
demands  of  the  same  constitution,  and  the  appliances  by  which 
a  right  supply  ought  to  be  provided,  and  its  action  modified  in 
complicated  structures,  densely  crowded  apartments,  or  where  pecu- 
liar operations  rendered  great  attention  to  ventilation  imperative, 
had  not  been  made  the  subjects  of  precise  experiments  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  give  just  views  and  correct  practice.  Different  forms 
of  apparatus  were  accordingly  prepared,  in  which  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals wefe  successively  placed  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
various  but  precisely  measured  supplies  of  air,  under  endless  varie- 
ties of  circumstances.  Apartments  were  constructed  where  ascend- 
ing and  descending  currents  were  used  alternately  upon  individuals, 
and  numbers  varying  from  two  to  two  hundred  and  forty.  The 
influence  of  products  of  combustion  from  lamps,  candles,  and 
gas,  was  controlled  by  exclusive  ventilation ;  and  the  air-channels 
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were  so  fonned  as  to  receiye  any  admixture  with  steam  or  other 
materials  calculated  to  afifect  the  air,  and,  when  required,  even  to 
impart  to  it  the  character  of  an  artificial  or  medicated  atmosphere. 
From  these  experiments  and  observations,  and  from  the  geoend 
progress  of  knowledge  in  this  department,  as  well  as  from  the  per- 
sonal examination  of  numerous  houses  and  buildings,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  daily  returns  of  the  ventilation  of  tlie  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  deduced*  : — 

1 .  In  aU  systems  of  ventilation  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  from 
an  unobjectionable  source  is  the  first  desideratum, — an  object 
still,  in  innumerable  instances,  much  or  altogether  neglected,  and 
not  unfrequently,  in  particular  districts,  almost  unattainable  until 
proper  cleansing,  drainage,  sewerage,  and  perfect  security  against 
the  exhalations  from  sewers,  shall  have  been  provided.  It  will  be 
obvious  accordingly  that  effective  drainage  and  cleansing  form 
essential  elements  of  good  ventilation  in  all  crowded  districts :  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  an  hospital  in  Lambeth,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  the  control  of  the  atmosphere  from  drains  formed  an 
important  object  of  attention,  though  as  yet  httle  general  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  ventilation  of  drains. 

2.  Tlie  amount  of  air  required  for  maintaining  health  and  com- 
fort is  far  greater  than  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  he  requisite, 
particularly  in  special  states  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  a  supply  of  air  exceeding  by  two  hundred  and 
forty  times  that  afforded  at  a  former  period  has,  on  some  oecamons» 
been  found  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

3.  The  demands  of  different  constitutions  are,  in  many  caBes,  so 
totally  incompatible,  that,  where  the  system  is  not  attuned,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  clothed,  in  reference  to  the  medium  atmosphere  pro- 
vided, it  is  impossible  to  afford  that  average  comfort  which  each 
expects,  without  the  introduction  of  zones  of  wlirm,  temperate,  or 
cold  air.  Hence,  in  any  systematic  ventilation,  it  is  requisite  that 
every  individual  shall  make  some  allowance  for  the  different  consti- 
tutions which  surround  himf . 

The  great  extent  to  which  individuals  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
surrounding  air  on  their  sensations  is  scarcely  at  all  known.    Yet  it  is 

*  Although  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  attracting  a  daily  increasing  attention, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  its  importance  and  principles  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated and  understood  until  widely  ii\troduced  as  a  part  of  geoMJl  educntion. 
Select  lessons  in  schools,  on  heat,  light,  combustion,  respiration,  oE  can  alone 
be  the  means  of  implanting  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  man 
of  society  to  the  great  loss  and  suffering  attendant  on  defective  ventilation. 

t  The  first  remark  made  to  me  after  the  occupation  of  one  of  the  buildings 
ventilated  by  me,  was,  **  The  temperature  is  rising,  we  shall  be  suffocated  imme- 
diately." The  next,  which  was  made  by  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
with  the  other,  and  uttered  just  as  the  other  had  concluded,  was,  '*  I  am  ahiifering 
with  cold ;  I  can  bear  this  house  no  longer.'' 
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subject  to  general  rules,  which  enable  us,  in  some  degree,  to  explain 
this  great  diversity  of  feeling  in  the  same  circumstances.  When  the 
constitution  is  in  a  high  degree  of  health  and  vigour,  the  power  of 
resisting  cold  is  greatest ;  and  individuals  of  this  class  are  not  sensibly 
affected  by  changes,  which  others  often  pronounce  to  be  intolera- 
ble.— The  fuller  the  habit  of  body,  the  more  generous  and  ample  the 
diet,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  clothing,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
mand for  fresh  air.  —  Individuals  subject  to  certain  varieties  of 
asthma,  labouring  under  any  illness,  or  of  delicate  constitution,  are 
pecuharly  sensible  to  changes,  and  complain  of  ventilating  adjunt- 
ments  essential  for  the  comfort  of  others.  Every  one  has  different 
feeUugs  as  to  the  air,  according  to  his  peculiar  temperament. 
Some,  when  speaking,  require  a  hot  atmosphere  to  stimulate  their 
circulation ;  others  feel  such  an  atmosphere  oppressive,  and  require 
to  be  cooled.  Some  perspire  lai^ely,  and  cannot  tolerate  the  atmos- 
phere most  congenial  to  those  who  absorb.  Those  who  have  just 
dined  cannot  b^  the  warm  and  comforting  atmosphere  called  for 
by  those  who  are  hungry,  and  may  have  been  exhausted  by  a  long 
and  tedious  sitting.  One  has  been  out  riding,  and  is  warmly 
clothed,  or  is  wearing  his  gown  and  wig ;  another  is  in  full  dress, 
and  thinly  clad.  The  atmosphere  refreshing  to  the  former  would 
chill  the  latter.  One  has  headache ;  he  cannot  get  too  much  air, 
and  would  have  the  highest  power  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  in 
action.  His  next  neighbour  dislikes  much  air,  and  feels  intolerable 
that  supply  on  which  the  first  would  insist,  had  he  the  command 
of  the  ventilation. — ^These  are  matters  of  daUy  occurrence.  How  is 
the  question  to  be  decided?  or  what  guide  is  there  for  any  one 
under  whose  immediate  authority  the  ventilator  regulates  the  state 
of  the  air,  when  not  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  ex])erience  in 
steering  the  medium  course,  which  he  alone  can  indicate,  who  knows 
the  ever-varying  and  conflicting  feelings  of  others. 

4.  Even  for  the  same  individual  the  same  atmosphere  does  not 
continue  equally  suitable  during  a  long  sitting,  more  air  being  re- 
quired immediately  after  refreshment  has  been  taken,  or  when  the 
system  has  been  excited  from  any  cause. 

5.  An  increasing  temperature  becomes  essential  as  a  long  debate 
exhausts  the  constitution. 

6.  The  atmosphere  which  may  be  agreeable  to  a  visitor  for  a 
limited  period,  or  to  those  who  have  recently  taken  exercise  or 
refreshmentmay  be  intolerable  to  those  who  have  sustained  an 
exhaustingVtcntion  for  many  hours  on  the  same  bench. 

7.  With  many,  the  constitution,  when  continuously  subjected  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  to  long  sittings  of  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes 
twelve  hours,  acquires  a  degree  of  irritability  and  sensitiveness  to  an 
atmosphere  not  exactly  in  unison  with  it,  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  the  very  few  who  are  in  the  happy  condition  of  feeUng 
ail  atmospheres  alike,  or  may  be  exposed  to  it  only  for  a  limited 
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period  at  a  time.  And  this  feeling  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  mental  exhaustion,  which,  when  extreme,  nothing  but  rest  can 
remoYe,  however  much  a  suitable  atmosphere  may  palliate  the  evil. 

8.  The  long-continued  action  (at  home)  of  a  comparatiTeiv  high 
or  low  temperature  may  render  an  atmosphere  unsuitable,  which,  to 
otliers,  would  be  agreeable  and  necessary. 

9.  In  densely  crowded  apartments,  the  ventilation,  to  be  snccen- 
ful,  must  be  adapted  and  modified  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
numbers  present,  the  hghting,  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  the  general  period  of  refreshment,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  constitution. 

10.  The  thermometer,  so  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  is  of  little  value  as  a  test  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
in  communicating  the  sensation  of  heat,  or  that  of  cold,  in  ventilated 
apartments,  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rate  of  movement 
of  the  air,  its  hygrometric  condition,  and  the  previous  state  of  the 
system.  An  atmosphere  which  feels  warm  when  it  is  stagnant  or 
moving  slowly,  will  be  cooling,  in  its  influence  upon  the  person,  if 
its  velocity  be  considerably  increased. 

11.  While  air  may  be  conveyed  by  an  ascending,  descending, 
lateral,  general  or  local  movement,  through  any  apartment,  the 
purest  atmosphere  is  sustained  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power 
by  an  ascending  movement ;  but  the  movement  best  adapted  for  any 
individual  apartment  can  only  be  advantageously  determined  by  a 
combined  view  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  each  individual  case. 

12.  Wliile  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  aerial  currents  will  enable 
numbers  to  manage  the  ventilation  of  ordinary  apartments,  the  very 
fluctuating  demands  of  public  and  crowded  hdla  can  only  be  met 
successfully  by  large  and  powerful  measures,  capable  of  modifica- 
tions in  unison  with  the  circumstances  that  require  them. 

13.  The  economical  appUcation  of  ventilation  and  warming  to 
buildings  cannot  be  thoroughly  secured  till  they  are  included  in  Uie 
original  design  and  scope  of  the  architect,  and  not  merely  appended 
to  designs  already  formed  without  any  reference  to  them,  or  applied 
to  structures  already  executed,  when  their  introduction  must  neces- 
sarily be  effected  with  greater  expense  and  difficulty*. 


*  ''  These  considerations  give  us  great  confidence,  in  the  expectation  that  ven- 
tilation will  be  much  improved  in  proportion  as  its  nature  and  importance  are  better 
known ;  more  especially,  when  plans  for  warming  and  ventilation  shall  be 
minutelj  studied,  and  incorporated  in  original  designs,  instead  of  being  merdj 
applied,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  to  buildings  already  constructed  or 
designed,  without  reference  to  this  important  object.  This  is  the  great  and  para- 
mount object  that  should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders. 
If  structural  arrangements  are  provided  in  public  buildings  and  private  dwdlingt, 
ventilation  will  then  attain  that  facility  and  economy  of  execution  without  which 
its  general  iqtroduction  cannot  be  anticipated  to  the  extent  that  its  importance 
requires." — Second  Report  of  (he  Comtniasioncn  for  inquiring  into  the  State  of 
Large  Totona  and  Populom  Dietricte,  Feb.  3d,  1845.  ^ 
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14.  Whatever  yeixtilatmg  arrangements  be  introduced  in  any 
tpartment,  unless  the  attending  ventilator  shall  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  general  control,  and  be  independent  of  the  orders  given 
by  extreme  constitutions,  general  comfort  is  not  attainable.  Such 
individuals  are  always  most  apt  to  complain,  and  if  their  wants  be 
made  too  special  an  object  of  attention,  they  may  be  satisfied,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  position  and  difficulties  of 
questions  of  ventilation  in  apartments  densely  crowded,  or  subject 
to  an  ever-varying  attendance,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  attacks  of 
the  Times  newspaper. 


The  Times  states,  that  my  experiments  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  proved  an  ''egregious  failure;"  that 
they  ''have  been  advantageous  to  no  one  but  myself;''  and  has 
reiterated  such  statements  repeatedlv,  with  a  confidence  and  hardi- 
hood calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  have  no  other 
source  of  information  on  the  subject. 

"A  more  egregious  failure  than  Dr.  Beid*s  'experiments'  have 
hitherto  proved,  cannot  be  imagined.  We  have  not  heard  of  one 
individuid  to  whom  they  have  been  '  extremely  advantageous,'  except 
it  be  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  we  can  state,  from  our  own  personal 
experience  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  our 
communications  with  others,  that,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
they  have  been  productive  not  of  '  considerable'  but  of  '  excessive 
inconvenience'  to  every  gentleman  who  has  been  obliged  to  attend 
itr— Times,  March  21,  1845. 

"That  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  monstrous  a  failure." — Ibid. 

"  The  foetid  and  unwholesome  state  of  the  air  was  therefore  at- 
tributable to  nothing  else  than  the  cooling  (!)  apparatus  of  Dr.  Reid/' 
— "The  utter  inefficiency  of  Dr.  Reid's  system  of  ventilation." — 
"The  present  abominable  system." — "He  obtains  a  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  experiments  which  he  is  hourly  trying  on  what  he 
may  deem  so  vile  a  body  as  the  present  House  of  Commons." —  Times, 
June  28,  1845. 

There  is  a  simple  and  efiectual  reply  to  such  assertions.  They 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Nine  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  ventilated  on  the  plan  which  I  reconmiended,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  introduced  in  an  old  building,  where  the  numerous  sur- 
rounding lobbies,  passa^s,  and  doorways,  were  not  included  in  the 
experiment ;  and  I  am  m  possession  of  evidence  from  every  class  of 
persons  in  a  position  to  judge,  that  their  comfort  has  been  very 
greatly  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  my  plan.      No  complaint 
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has  ever  been  made  that  has  not  been  traced  to  local  circiimstanceir 
of  an  accidental  or  temporary  character, — to  external  impurities,  or 
the  conflicting  elements  of  different  constitutions.  And  there  has 
been  no  alteration  whatsoever  in  the  system  adopted,  or  in  the  motle 
of  management,  except  what  has  been  rendered  absolutely  essential 
to  diminish,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  evils  arising  from  the 
totally  altered  relations  of  the  external  atmosphere  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  surrounding  air  has  been  affected  and  deteriorated  on 
every  side  by  the  pulling  down  of  old  walls,  the  opening  of  sewers 
and  cesspools,  and  other  circumstances  familiar  to  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  critical  position  of  the  works,  and  the  influence 
of  their  state  on  the  condition  of  the  air  supphed  to  the  present 
Houses.  It  has  been  at  times  essential  to  apply  chemical  prepara- 
tions to  the  air  to  a  very  great  extent,  when  influenced  by  the  open- 
ing of  drains,  by  excavations,  and  other  causes  that  largely  affected 
the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity,  and  induced  severe,  ancl  in  some 
cases  even  sudden  sickness  among  those  more  immediately  exposed 
to  them. 

The  very  terms  in  which  the  Times  refers  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  while  it  preserves  silence  as  to  the  preceding  six  years,  whem 
the  same  system  was  in  operation,  will  lead  any  one  to  look  to  local 
causes  for  thai  difference,  so  far  as  a  difference  has  existed  between 
the  present  and  the  former  operation  of  the  same  arrangements. 

The  above,  and  other  statcmeuts  of  the  Times  newspaper,  are 
extremely  inaccurate  and  unfair,  inasmuch  as,  without  inquiry,  or 
any  means  of  knowing,  they  attribute  to  me  and  my  system  every 
inconvenience  ever  experienced  by  any  one  from  the  8tat€  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  as  if  any  uniform  system  of 
ventilation  whatever  could  make  every  one  equally  comfortable  under 
all  conditions ;  as  if  there  were  not  many  circumstances  certain  to 
affect  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  under  any  system  of  ventilation 
whatever ;  and  as  if  my  system  could  possibly  present  precisely  the 
same  effects  as  formerly  in  the  present  state  of  the  works,  when  the 
north  lobby-walls  have  been  cut  off  and  replaced  by  temporary 
arrangements,  and  when  other  circumstances,  without  particularizing 
the  pulling  down  of  walls  not  many  yards  from  the  House  itself 
necessarily  deteriorate  the  general  quality  of  the  air.  I  do  not 
object  to  every  one  calling  out  as  loudly  as  he  can  when  he  feels 
uncomfortable — the  more  freely  that  is  done  the  better,  for  we  shall 
thereby  the  sooner  be  enabled  to  remove  defects  and  introduce 
improvements.  But  I  do  object  to  judgments  pronouced  authorita- 
tively by  persons  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  most  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  ventilation, — at  all  aware  of  the  local  pecu- 
liarities, who  had  informed  themselves  of  the  extent  to  which  my 
views  had  been  carried  out,  and  who  were  not  urged  by  prejudice  or 
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animosity, — ^would  not  haye  been  bo  ready  to  impute  blame  and 
unworthy  motiyes, — and  yrould  haye  paused  before  denouncing  a 
system  which  had  worked  well  so  long. 

How  many  complaints  originate  in  a  cause  which  no  system  of 
warming  and  yentOating  can  thoroughly  remoye — the  different  con- 
stitutions of  indiyiduaJs  and  their  yaiying  physical  condition  at 
different  times.  And  how  many  complamts  arise  from  temporary  or 
external  causes  which  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the 
yentilation,  and  oyer  which  I  haye  no  control?  A  sudden  Sjl  of  the 
barometer,  when  the  tide  is  low,  causing  a  uniyersal  exhalation  from 
.  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  and  those  drains  in  the  yicinity  that  are  not 
yentilated, — a  particular  inclination  of  the  wind,  driying  the  airfrt)m 
a  manufactory  conducting  offensiye  operations  during  the  night, — 
or  the  surface  of  the  riyer  being  coyered  with  gas  liquor,  drifted  by  the 
tide  along  the  Houses,  and  affecting  the  whole  atmosphere  in  the 
yicinity,  are  some  of  many  causes  that  haye  at  times  so  largely 
affected  the  external  atmosphere,  that  eyen  with  the  most  extended 
arrangements,  it  is  impracticable  entirely  to  subdue  their  influence* 
when  large  supplies  of  50,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
become  essential  during  sultry  and  oppressiye  weather. 

Indeed,  the  system  of  yentilation  introduced  in  the  Houses  of 
ParUament  is  one  by  which  we  may  command  any  state  of  the 
atmosphere  required,  as  to  temperature  or  moisture,  within  the 
range  of  the  apparatus,  in  the  apartment  to  be  yentilated.  If  too 
hot,  it  can  be  cooled :  if  too  cold,  it  can  be  warmed ;  if  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  a  crowded  house,  it  can  be  rapidly  renewed ;  or  it 
may  be  kept  perfectly  stationary  if  desired.  And  these  changes 
may  be  made  at  any  rate,  or  brought  about  by  the  most  insensible 
gradations.  And,  while  no  stagnation  is  permitted  at  any  point,  it 
is,  by  extreme  diffusion,  rendered  as  imperceptible  at  any  one  place 
as  is  practicable.  If,  then,  the  s^fstem  of  yentilation  I  naye  intro- 
duced does  not  succeed  in  preserying  the  air  in  the  house  in  a  suita- 
ble condition,  it  is  plain — 

That  there  is  an  error  in  the  system,  and  that  it  has  not  that 
complete  control  oyer  the  air  of  the  apartment  which  it  professes  to 
haye; 

That  the  system  has  not  been  properly  carried  out ; 

That  it  is  not  properly  worked ; 

That  a  proper  understanding  has  not  been  come  to  as  to  that 
state  of  the  air  which  is  desirabk  in  different  circumstances ; 

Or  that  due  allowance  is  not  made  by  some  for  the  feelings  ot 
others,  in  complaints  made  on  the  subject. 

It  will  haroiy  be  said  by  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
present  yentilating  arrangements  at  the  House  of  C<ranmons,  that 
there  is  not  complete  control  oyer  the  air  there  as  regards  heat  and 
moisture  ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  those  who  desire  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  yentilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  other  public 
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buildings  where  my  plans  are  introduced,  would  give  some  conside- 
ration to  the  Tarious  drcumstances  here  alluded  to  before  pronoancing 
their  judgment. 

Let  those  who  know  what  it  was,  call  to  recollection  the  atate  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Houses  of  ParUament  before  mj  methods 
were  in  operation  there  ;  the  prolonged  and  careful  inquiry  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  before  coming  to  a  decision  ;  the  eyidence 
taken  from  men  of  science  and  practical  skill  who  were  called  to  the 
first  inquiry  in  1835,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  Biunmoned 
to  attend ;  the  long  time  during  which  the  ventilation  has  been 
worked ;  the  effect  of  its  success  in  estabhshing  a  better  taste  and 
liigher  standard  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  surroanding  air ; 
and  the  successive  recommendations  it  has  received  by  various  pubhc 
acts.  They  will  then,  I  think,  conclude,  that  more  caution,  greater 
information,  and  a  different  temper  from  that  shewn  by  the  Tintes, 
are  requisite  to  form  an  impartial  decision  on  such  a  question. 

The  Times  has  made  frequent  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Com- 
mittee  Rooms : — 

''  We  understand  that  in  the  new  Committee  Rooms  honourable 
members  are  almost  every  day  complaining  of  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing changes,  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold,  to  which  they  are 
exposed  by  Dr.  Rcid's  *  experiments.'," — Times,  March  21,  1845. 

Without  any  scruple  or  hesitation,  it  lays  to  my  charge  every 
inconvenience  experienced  by  honourable  members  or  others  in 
these  apartments,  connecting  these  with  the  report  of  the  case  of  an 
honourable  member  who  was  prevented  attending  a  Committee  by 
indisposition,  which  his  medical  adviser  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Committee  Room  which  he  attended.  Now,  how 
stands  the  fact  ?  Many  of  the  Committee  Rooms  never  have  been 
ventilated  at  all  (except  by  doors  or  windows),  and  that  particular 
apartment,  the  atmosphere  hi  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  ill- 
ness of  the  honourable  member,  had  no  special  provision  whatew 
for  ventilation,  the  state  of  the  air  there  being  solely  dependent  on 
the  rough  working  of  doors  and  windows. 

As  to  the  temporary  Committee  Rooms,  making  allowance  for 
some  of  the  varied  and  other  incidental  circumstances  connected  with 
the  very  temporary  manner  in  which  they  are  constructed,  I  am 
quite  prepared,  in  the  proper  quarter,  to  shew  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  old  Committee  Rooms.  Here,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  an  agreeable  state  of  the  air  cannot  be  looked  for  where  upwards 
of  a  hundred  strangers  have  crowded  at  times  as  densely  as  a  mob 
on  a  space  of  less  than  one  square  foot  for  each.  Such  densely  packed 
masses,  composed  of  individuals  pressed  without  limitation  upon 
each  other,  necessarily  obstruct  ventilation  around  the  person,  unless 
forced  by  extreme  measures.  Still  less  is  it  practicable  to  ventilate 
apartments  properly  without  reference  to  tlie  quahty  of  that  external 
atmosphere  from  which  alone  a  supply  can  be  obtained. 
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But  all  these  things  are  nothing  to  the  Times  journalist.  Without 
any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  they  at  once  assume  that  all 
the  Committee  Rooms  are  Tentilated  by  me,  and  that  there  were 
necessarily  no  peculiar  curcumstances  to  afiect  the  state  of  the  air 
supplied,  and  that  I  was,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
air,  whateyer  points  may  not  have  been  under  my  control. 

The  Times  newspaper  asserts  that  I  have  a  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  experiments  which  I  am  trying  on  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
is  utterly  incorrect ;  there  ig  no  sense  in  which  it  can  be  taken  in 
which  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact.  I  adduce  it  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional sample  of  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  wnters  in  that 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  recklessness  with  which  they  throw 
out  any  statement,  however  unfounded  or  absurd,  which  they  think 
calculated  to  injure  me. 

I  might  notice  many  other  statements  in  the  THmes  equally  deserv- 
ing of  credit  with  those  on  which  I  have  already  commented ;  but  it 
wm  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  following. 

In  the  Times  of  Biarch  1 1,  1845,  it  is  stated — 

"  The  Public  Halls  have  been  ready  to  receive  the  roof  for  some 
time  past,  and  they  would  have  been  long  since  fixed  but  for  the 
delay  occasioned  by  arrangements  necessary  for  the  ventilation,  the 
complicated  nature  of  which  has  very  much  retarded  the  progress  of 
these  works.  The  Prince  and  party  were  then  conducted  to  view 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  old  House 
of  Commons." 

Here,  then,  the  I^mes  asserts — 

That  the  Public  Halls  have  been  built ; 

That  they  have  been  waiting  to  receive  the  roof ; 

That  this  has  been  kept  back  by  the  state  of  the  ventilation ; 

That  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  among  others,  is  actually  erected. 

Every  assertion  there  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  fact.  To  take 
one  illustration : — St.  Stephen's  Hall  is  not  yet  built ;  not  one  stone 
was  laid,  nor  was  the  contract  for  it  signed,  at  the  period  when  the 
Times  made  the  assertion  that  it  was  built,  and  waiting  on  the 
▼entUation  to  receive  the  roof.  This  paper,  it  appears^  cannot  give 
a  simple  account  of  a  visit  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners  to  the 
new  nouses  of  Parliament  without  obtruding  its  opinion  that  the 
ventilating  arrangements  are  complicated,  and  building  castled  in  the 
air  with  unfinished  roofs,  that  it  may  represent  these  creatures  of  its 
imagination  as  retarded  in  their  progress  by  me  1 

The  Times  reports  that  Lord  Denman  condemned  my  system  of 
ventilation,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  extirpated  from 
the  Old  Bailey.  So  very  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  I  have 
that  noble  lord's  authority  for  stating  that  he  gave  no  opinion  upon 
the  system,  made  no  reference  to  it,  but  merely  complamed  of  the 
heat.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  this. 
In  the  arrangement  which  I  have  introduced  for  ventilating  and 
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warming  the  Old  Bailey,  any  temperature  can  be  commanded ;  bat 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  management  at  any  indiyidoal  time. 
I  have  had  no  charge  or  control  over  it  whatever  for  the  last  three 
years.  How  can  the  Times  reconcile  this  with  that  truth  and  justice 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  who  set  themselyes  up  to 
give  faithful  reports  of  pubUc  proceedings  ?  Here  it  is  attempted  to 
throw  discredit  on  my  system  by  representing  Lord  Denman  as  saying 
what  he  did  not  say,  and  by  suppressing  (or  writing  in  ignorance  o^ 
what  ought  to  have  been  known  and  stated  by  any  one  who  chose 
to  comment  on  the  present  ventilation  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

Since  the  Times  has  thought  proper  to^ allude  to  what  I  hare  done 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  reports  in  the  Times  itself  as  to  the  ventilation.  Surely 
it  will  not  discredit  its  own  reports ;  nor  can  it  deny  that  the  gen- 
tlemen quoted  were  in  the  best  position  for  judging  of  it.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  made  after  it  had  been  in  operation 
for  a  full  year,  and  tested  every  few  weeks,  both  winter  and  summer, 
and  under  every  variety  of  attendance,  by  the  parties  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee. 

''  Sir  Matthew  Wood  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Gaol  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  ventilation  of  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  stated  that  the  Committee  had  held  several  meetings  on 
the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  the  building  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  had 
examined  Mr.  Clark,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  plan, 
and  that  the  Committee  recommended  a  continuance  of  it.  The 
report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  recommendation  was  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  execution." — Extract  from  the  Times  of  July  6th,  1842, 
as  to  the  Ventilation  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

''  He  considered  it  his  duty  to  speak  upon  the  present  occasion 
of  the  decided  success  of  Dr.  Reid's  plan  of  ventilation  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  had  attended  the  Central  Criminal  Court  during  the 
hottest  days  of  the  last  session,  and  he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
felt,  in  these  crowded  places,  as  light  and  comfortable  an  atmosphere 
as  he  had  but  a  little  before  felt  when  riding  through  the  Event's 
Park.  He  hoped  the  Court  would  be  as  unanimous  as  the  Com- 
mittee had  been ;  and  he  could  not  withhold  his  sincere  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  by  adopting  the  suggestion  to  ventilate  the  Comls 
he  had  just  spoken  of,  the  Corporation  had  added  at  least  ten  yesn 
to  the  Hves  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  them.'* — 
Extract  from  Speech  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  as  reported  in  the 
Times,  Sept.  18,  1841 :  rroceedings  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 

What  lias  worked  well  for  one  whole  year  may  be  worked  well  in 
any  other  year ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  the  attendant  has  informed 
me  that  there  has  been  no  just  complaint  which  he  could  not  control^ 
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though  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  importunate  demands  of 
different  constitutions  at  the  same  time. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  how  absurd  and  how  unjust  it  may 
be  to  impute  to  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted  any  inconveniences 
that  may  be  felt,  without  reference  to  the  management  or  the  orders 
of  those  who  control  the  judgment  of  the  attending  ventilator.  In 
judging  of  the  effects  of  every  system  of  ventilation,  however  com- 
plicated,  or  however  siaiple,  there  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^the  general  plan,  and  the  working  of  that  plan.  The 
simplest  or  most  perfect  method  of  ventilation  may  be  spoiled  by 
careless  or  ignorant  management,  or  by  orders  from  authorities  con- 
trolling that  management  for  special  purposes.  I  have  known  one 
half  of  a  house  to  have  the  ventilation  entirely  suppressed,  and 
another  portion  to  have  an  extra  supply  of  air,  according  to  the  taste 
and  feehugs  of  those  who  have  the  control  over  the  immediate  at- 
tendants. Though  such  cases  may  be,  and  often  are,  the  subject  of 
bitter  complaint,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  injustice  than  to  refer 
them  to  the  system  adopted,  unless  after  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  worked  at  the  time  of  the  complaint.  Hence, 
I  have  sometimes  been  blamed  for  what,  it  could  easily  be  shewn  to 
any  unprejudiced  person  who  would  inquire  into  the  circumstances, 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with.  Nay,  further,  in  many  instances, 
even  the  general  plan  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  fully  carried  out ; 
while  in  no  ship  or  building  ever  ventilated  by  me  have  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  having  my  plans  incorporated  with  original  designs, 
except  at  my  experimental  apartments  built  at  Edinburgh. 
They  have  as  yet  laboured  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
merely  applied  to  buildings  already  constructed,  or  designs  already 
prepared. 

One  might  suppose,  from  very  recent  statements  in  the  Times, 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  Old  Bailev  had  been  discontinued ;  but 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Bunning,  has  assured  me  that  no  direc- 
tions whatsoever  have  been  given  by  the  City  Lauds  Committee 
either  for  altering  my  plan,  or  the  directions  given  by  me  for 
working  it.  The  attending  ventilator  has  it  in  his  power  to  adjust 
the  ventilation  any  degree  desired,  or  to  shut  the  valves  altoge- 
ther, but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  his  duty  and  make  the 
atmosphere  equally  satisfactory  to  every  constitution,  especially 
where  varieties  of  dress  increase  the  differences  of  very  varieu 
temperaments. 

The  Times  endeavours  to  convey  to  its  readers  an  impression  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  royal  yacht  has  been  a 
failure,  statine — 

"  We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Bcid  has  had  the  management  of  the 
ventilation  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert  yacht,  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  examine  the  officers  of  that  vessel  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  failed  or  succeeded." — Times,  March  21, 1845. 

C 


IS  THE  VICTORIA  AND  AI^ERT  BOTAL  YACHT. 

In  reply  to  the  meaning  this  statement  is  intended  to  convey,  I 
may  obsone,  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  in  that  yessel  gives  the 
most  complete  control  over  the  atmosphere  in  every  part.  I  have 
been  in  that  yacht  for  a  considerable  time,  both  in  harbour  and  at 
sea,  when  the  ventilating  machinery  was  in  operation,  and  know, 
from  careful  personal  examination,  that  it  acted  most  efficiently,  and 
ensured  a  wholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  of  the 
compartments.  Moreover,  1  have  a  number  of  the  most  satisfactor? 
assurances  of  the  success  of  the  method  I  have  introduced  in  that 
vessel,  from  those  in  the  best  position  for  knowing,  and  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  the  ventilating  arrangements 
introduced  there  have  acted  not  only  upon  the  royal  apartments, 
but  also  upon  numerous  individual  cabins,  the  berths  for  the  men, 
the  holds,  and  the  engine-room,  will  not  be  unattended  with  some 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  the  atmosphere  in  all  kinds 
of  ships.  A  more  wanton,  reckless,  unfounded  insinuation,  calcu- 
lated to  injure  professional  reputation,  could  not  be  thrown  out  bv 
any  publication  pretending  to  any  character  for  correctness  in  iu 
statements. 

I  might  here,  as  in  respect  to  other  matters,  quote  many  documents 
in  my  possession,  but  the  following,  from  an  official  report  which  I 
received  from  the  Right  lion.  II.  Corry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, will  be  abundantly  sufficient  : — 

"  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  acquaint  you,  that  it  appears  from  a  report  made  upon  your  Ven- 
tilating apparatus  fitted  in  the  Royal  Yacht,  that  its  operations  were 
quite  perfect. 

**  The  exhaustion  of  vitiated  air,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  heing 
easily  regulated  by  the  occupant  of  each  apaiiment,  and  the  appara- 
tus being  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  up  the  necessary  change  in  all 
the  apartments,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  power  of  the 
machine  can  be  thrown  upon  one  apartment. 

"  No  offijnsive  smell  proceeds  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  but  this 
is  rather  attributed  to  the  unremitting  attention  paid  to  cleanliness, 
than  to  the  effi^cts  of  the  apparatus.  The  temperature  of  the  engine- 
room,  which  used  to  range  between  114*'  and  118^  has  been  so 
reduced  that  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  heat  in  that  pert 
of  the  ship." 

The  Times  newspaper,  then,  has  done  me  gross  injustice 
in  representing  my  plans  of  ventilation  as  an  egregious  failure; 
and  charges  to  me,  and  to  ''experiments  of  mine,"  sudden  and  alann- 
ing  changes  in  the  air  of  committee  rooms,  with  which  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  Times  repeatedly  denounces  me  for  complaints 
as  to  the  temperature  in  places  the  ventilating  arrangements  of 
which  were  designed  by  me,  without  ever  inquiring  if  these 
complaints  were  just  and  reasonable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  them,   or  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  management 
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at  the  time,  or  if  my  system  in  any  vay  necessarily  led  to  such 
management ;  attributes  a  statement  to  a  noble  and  leanied  judge. 
Lord  Dcnman,  which  was  never  uttered  ;  invents  a  statement  that 
I  have  a  per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the  experiments  made  on  the 
House  of  Commons ;  insinuates,  in  direct  opposition  to  fact,  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  yacht  has  been  a  failure ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  describes  a  visit  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  representing  this  structure  as 
erected  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  contracted  for,  and  alluding  to 
walls  (before  they  were  begun),  as  waiting  for  roofs,  from  causes 
under  my  control. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Timep,  whether  it  talks  of  Dr.  Reid*s 
dangerous  and  tinsuccessful  experiments, — of  a  monstrous  failure, — 
of  pecuniary  interests,^-or  states,  "  we  have  not  heard  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  whom  Dr.  Beid*s  experiments  have  been  extremely  advan- 
tageous but  to  himself/'  it  may  be  left  without  remark ;  but  it  may 
throw  some  additional  light  to  many  on  the  question  before  us  to 
look  to  the  special  time  and  season  when  these  systematic  attacks  of 
the  Times  have  been  commenced,  and  to  contrast  its  columns  from 
1836  to  1844  with  its  columns  in  1845,— comparing  also  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  present  Houses,  when  nothing  intervened 
between  them  and  the  river  but  Cotton  Garden,  and  the  nature  of 
the  changes  subsequently  effected  by  buildings,  excavations,  and 
works,  which  have  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  House  itself,  and  some- 
times, during  the  hottest  of  the  session,  rendered  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  lime-^ust,  or  exhalations  from  without,  were  tlie  greater 
and  more  paramount  evil,  that  involved  the  whole  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  Houses. 

The  influence  of  the  Times  newspaper  is  well  known.  The  ability 
with  which  it  is  conducted,  the  vast  machinery  it  wields,  and  its 
extensive  circulation,  give  it  a  power  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  press.  But  a  just  cause  can  neutralize  any 
such  influences;  and  should  enable  even  a  sohtary  individual  to 
struggle  successfully  against  such  odds.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that 
those  who  have  been  acted  on  by  the  confident  and  repeated  state- 
ments in  this  paper,  should  at  least  hear  both  sides  before  they 
decide.  I  have  then  no  fear  for  the  result ;  and  at  all  events  I  will 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  them  acquainted  with  some 
^Eicts  and  considerations  bearing  very  materially  on  the  points  at 
issue,  and  not  to  be  learned  in  the  columns  of  my  opponent. 

Attacked  as  I  have  been  so  unjustifiably  by  this  paper,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  state  that  my  views  on  the  important  question  of  ven- 
tilation are  not  of  yesterday,  but  have  undergone  the  test  of  time ; — 
that  they  are  not  merely  speculative,  but  have  been  subjected  to  the 
practical  test  of  trial  in  almost  every  kind  of  pubUc  and  private 
building,  including  ships  and  factories,  and  in  a  practical  School  of 
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Chemistry,  where  men  of  all  ages,  and  engaged  in  every  variety 
of  art  and  profession,  were  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  and 
examining  the  applications  of  ventilation  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance ; — and  that  they  have  met  the  approval  of  innumerable 
persons  of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  nothing  but  the  results  of  their  own  feelings  to  judge  from. 
I  have  never  shrunk  from  inquiry  by  competent  persons.  Conceiving 
that  the  views  entertained  might  be  useful  in  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  improvement,  I  have  spared  no  time  nor  labour  in 
extending  and  difiusiug  these  views,  particularly  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  w^hether  with  prospects  of  remuneration  or  not,  and 
have  done  what  I  could  to  assist  in  awakening  the  public  mindjto  the 
physical  influence  of  external  agents  on  health  and  comfort,  the  study 
of  which  now  promises  to  be  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 
Upwanls  of  three  thousand  tickets  were  taken  by  professional 
students  to  my  school  of  chemistry,  before  I  left  Edinburgh,  ^ve 
years  ago ;  and  I.  could  now  refer,  were  it  necessary,  to  works  exe- 
cuted by  my  pupils,  among  whom  were  included,  medical  men, 
agriculturists,  engineers,  miners,  architects,  manufacturers,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  colonists  and  emigrants,  as  well  as  students 
of  general  literature  and  science. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  this  newspaper  has  been  actuated  solely  by 
a  desire  to  forward  improvements ;  there  has  always  appeared  to  me 
something  not  directly  accounted  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  Times 
towards  me.  Their  repeated  recurrence  to  the  subject, — the  pains 
they  have  taken  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  disparage  my  plans, — their 
not  scrupling,  as  I  have  shewn,  to  suppress,  invent,  and  misrepresent, 
either  for  the  sake  of  doing  me  an  injury,  or,  at  least,  proceeding 
with  a  recklessness  equivalent  to  the  same ;  the  virulence,  coarseness, 
and  pointed  personality  of  their  style  on  a  subject  which  is  eminently 
free  from  the  usual  sources  of  excitement  and  angry  feeling, — all 
conspire  to  show  a  design  to  use  their  power  to  injure  my  reputation, 
both  private  and  professional ;  or  that  they  are  the  tools  of  others 
in  attempting  to  efiect  this  object. 

Their  object,  and  the  unscrupulous  means  by  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  it,  I  have,  I  think,  made  pretty  plain.  It  now 
rests  with  the  public,  who  may  judge  between  us,  to  say  whether  they 
have  represented  the  truth  in  what  they  have  said  of  me  ;  or  whether, 
in  an  evident  attempt  to  injure  private  character  and  professional 
standing,  they  have  not,  in  a  most  unfair  spirit,  sacrificed  truth  and 
courtesy,  to  the  most  reckless  misstatements — asserting  without  know- 
ledge, pronouncing  without  information,  judging  without  evidence, 
and  condemning  without  hearing. 
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HaTing  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  ships,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  a  statement  in  the  Athen<eum^ 
No.  855,  regarding  the  ventilation  of  the  steam-vessels  sent  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Niger.     In  that  journal  it  is  said, — 

''  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Niger  ships,  he  has  totally  and  signally 
failed.  If  there  be  a  point  on  which  we  find  fault  with  his  book,  it 
is  this,  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  explicit,  or  sufficiently 
candid,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  cases  he  has  attempted,  and 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  failed."  —  AlheruBumf 
No.  855,  p.  239. 

Here  are  two  very  strong  statements ;  one  bearing  on  my  pro- 
fessional reputation,  the  other  still  more  seriously  affecting  me.  It 
is  stated  that,  in  the  ventilation  of  the  Niger  ships,  "  I  totally  and 
signally  failed,"  and  that  I  have  suppressed  the  fact  of  the  failure, 
and  have  not  been  "  sufficiently  explicit  nor  sufficiently  candid." 

A  statement  of  this  kind,  in  a  respectable  journal,  given  forth 
deliberately  in  a  calm  review  of  a  scientific  work,  of  course  receives 
some  degree  of  credit ;  for  no  one  would  ever  suppose  that  statements 
so  strong  would  emanate  from  such  a  quarter  without  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  a  perfect  assurance  of  their  correctness. 

Yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  case,  that  the  ventilation  of  the  Niger 
ships  was  the  reverse  of  a  failure  ;  that  it  was  successful,  was  highly 
efficient,  and  of  material  service  in  contributing  to  the  comfort,  at 
least,  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  expedition. 

There  were  two  ends  aimed  at  in  the  apparatus  introduced  by  me 
in   these  vessels  :  one,  ventilation ;    the  other,  medicating  the  air 
with  the  view  of  acting  on  various  matters  contained  in  it,  which  it 
was  conjectured  might  be   either  primary  or  accessary  causes  of 
disease. 

It  is  true  the  expedition  failed  ;  it  is  true  all  attempts  to  secure 
the  crew  from  the  prevalent  fever  failed.  The  ventilation  did  not 
prevent  the  fever ;  and  the  medicator  did  not  prevent  the  fever.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  questions  that  come  into  consideration  in 
looking  to  the  ventilation,  and  the  part  taken  by  me  in  regard  to  it. 
I  did  not  warrant  either  the  ventilation  or  the  medication  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  check  the  fever  which  breaks  out  in  these  districts. 
Whatever  they  might  not  do,  they  were  at  least  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  crew,  with  the  hope  that  any 
measures  whatever  which  tended  to  preserve  the  health  might  have 
a  chance  of  enabling  some  to  resist  altogether  the  tendency  to 
disease,  and  others  to  pass  through  it  more  easily. 

To  say  that  my  plans  of  ventilation,  as  applied  in  the  ships  of  the 
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Niger  expedition,  were  a  total  aud  a  signal  failure,  is  about  as  juf^tand 
as  reasonable  as  to  blame  a  regimental  surgeon  for  liaviug  failed  in 
presening  his  men  in  proper  condition  because  they  happen  to  be 
beaten  back  or  massacred  when  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  by  their  com- 
mander. The  sole  question  as  regards  me  is,  did  tbese  contrivances 
serve  their  immediate  purpose  ?  Did  the  ventilating  apparatus  prove 
capable  of  ventilating  the  vessels  ?  Was  the  medicator  efficient  in 
the  application  of  those  agents  which  were  provided  with  the  view 
of  being  employed  in  it  ? 

To  shew  that  I  never  had  entertained  the  idea  or  in  any  way  p^^ 
tended  to  warrant  the  prevention  of  fever  by  the  measures  adopted 
for  purifj-ing  the  air  in  these  vessels,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the 
following  hnes  from  Dr.  jM*\VilHam's  valuable  Medical  History  of 
the  Niger  Expedition,  in  which  he  expresses  the  view  I  gave 
before  the  ships  left  Liverpool,  where  they  were  built.  He  here 
states,  page  2.") 9,  thiit  I  then  remarked,  that  "even  if  the  whole  ship 
were  appropriated  for  ventilation  alone,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
guarantee  a  certain  result,  as  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Niger  had  never  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  examination, 
and  still  less  the  precise  nature  of  the  evil  which  proved  so  fatal  in 
former  expeditions."  Again,  in  pages  252  and  253,  it  is  farther 
stated,  "  The  system  of  ventilation  adopted  in  the  vessels  of  the 
Niger  expedition,  according  to  the  plans  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  pre- 
sented the  first  systematic  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  place  every 
compartment  of  a  ship  under  the  immediate  and  direct  control  of  a 
ventilating  power :  it  may  be  proper  for  me,  therefore,  to  give  a 
separate  notice  on  this  subject,  particularly  as  so  much  attention  is 
now  directed  to  this  department,  as  a  means  of  improving  health  in 
the  navy."  "  Special  arrangements  were  also  introduced  with  the 
view  of  endeavouring  to  combat  some  of  the  evils  that  were  known 
to  prevail  in  the  atmosphere  of  African  rivers ;  but,  in  respect  to 
these.  Dr.  Reid  remai'ked  from  the  commencement  that  they  could 
only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  experiment^  or,  as  he  stated,  in 
the  '  Friend  of  Africa,'  "  it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  estimate  precisely  the  extent  to  which  such  an  apparatus  may 
prove  beneficial  until  some  specific  information,  as  to  the  pecuhar 
chemical  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Niger,  shall  have  been 
obtained.* 

No  one  knew  the  precise  source  of  the  prevalent  fever.  It  might 
be  atmospheric  causes,  which  we  did  not  understand,  and  could  not 
operate  upon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  in  our  total 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  a  possibihty  that  atmospheric  agents,  on 
which  we  could  act,  might  be  the  source  of,  or  might  a^ravate, 
disease  ;  and  hence  the  medicator  was  introduced  with  the  view  of 
neutralizing  these  latter  noxious  influences,  as  far  as  might  be  prac- 
ticable, in  the  air  of  the  cabins  and  sleeping-apartments.  With 
regard  to  this  apparatus,  while  some  thought  it  was  too  weighty  and 
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bulky,  and  others  that  it  would  be  inefBcient  from  not  operating  on 
the  external  air  on  deck,  &c.  it  was  determined  to  try  it  quantum 
valeat ;  and  Dr.  M*William,  of  the  Albert,  reports, — 

**  These  experiments,  from  circumstances  that  could  not  be  con- 
trolled, were  rather  limited,  but  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  establish 
the  medicator  as  a  most  useful,  elegant,  and  economical  medium  for 
subjecting  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  action  of  chemical  and 
other  agents,  whether  with  the  view  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and 
other  deleterious  matters,  as  by  hme  ;  of  chemically  decomposing  it 
under  certain  circumstances  of  impregnation,  as  by  chlorine;  of 
arresting  bodies  mechanically  suspended  in  the  air ;  or  of  altering 
its  hygrometric  condition  by  substances  capable  of  removing  mois- 
ture from,  or  of  imparting  humidity  to  it,"  page  263.  Again,  in 
page  260,  it  is  farther  stated,  *'  I  do  entertain  the  opinion,  that  had 
we  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the 
poison,  and  had  it  been  confined  to  no  very  extended  district,  that 
by  keeping  the  white  men  below  as  much  as  possible,  and  steaming 
rapidly  through  that  situation,  the  medicator  might  have  been 
brought  into  much  more  efficient  operation  than  was  possible  when, 
with  every  attention  to  it,  that  circumstance  permitted  no  clue  as  to 
how  the  constitution  of  the  virus  was  obtained." 

With  respect  to  the  ventilation,  which  has  been  so  hastily  pro- 
nounced a  failure,  Capt.  Trotter,  immediately  before  the  expedition 
sailed,  gave  the  following  certificate  : — 

"  H.M.S.  Vessel,  Albert,  April  22d,  1841. 

"  I  hereby  certify,  that  Dr.  David  Boswell  Reid  has  completed 
the  ventilation  of  the  three  steam-vessels  of  the  Niger  expedition, 
including  the  purification  of  the  air  by  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  and 
that  he  has  done  so  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

"  (Signed)         H:  D.  TfeoTXER,  C.R.N.'* 

The  following  letter  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  Capt.  Trotter  and  the  officers  of  the  expedition  as  to  what 
the  Alhenmam.  is  pleased  to  designate  a  signal  failure,  reproaching 
me  also  with  want  of  candour  for  not  confessing  it  to  be  so : — 

**  H.M.S.  Vessel,  Albert,  Devonport,. 
30th  April,  1841. 

"  My  Dear  Su", 
"  The  officers  of  the  Niger  expedition,  dnl^  appreciating  the  success 
which  has  attended  your  plan  of  ventilating  the  steam-vessels  in 
which  they  are  embarked,  and  feeling  grateful  to  you  for  the  un- 
wearied attention  which,  with  the  view  of  benefiting  their  health, 
and  adding  to  their  comfort,  you  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
are  desirous  of  marking  their  sense  of  your  services,  and  have  deputed 
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me  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  two  small  pieces  of  plate  for  that  par- 
pose;  and  permit  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
adding  my  personal  thanks  for  the  great  anxiety  you  have  always 
evinced  in  carrying  out  this  valuahle  improvement  in  naval  equip- 
ment. Nobody  knows  as  well  as  myself  the  time  you  have  devoted 
in  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  it  is  now  working 
on  board  the  three  steam-vessels — much,  1  fear,  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  other  professional  pursuits.  I  wish  I  were  better  able  to  ex- 
press how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  and  how  gratified  I  am  in 
being  permitted  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  expedition  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which,  believe  me,  we  all  hold  you ;  and 
cordially  wishing  you  and  your  family  every  happiness,  I  beg  you 
will  beheve  me,  with  sincere  regard  and  respect, 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  Henry  D.  Trotter." 

Commander  Allen,  of  the  Wilberforce,  who  certainly  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  the  jnedicator,  observes — 

*•  We  have  derived  very  great  benefit  from  the  fanners  and  the 
veniilating-tnbe  in  exhausthig  the  foul  air  from  below :"  and  again, 
writing  from  Teneriffe,  he  observes,  "  The  ventilation  answers  very 
well.  While  all  the  men  were  in  their  hammocks,  and  the  night  very 
warm,  I  found  the  air  perfectly  pure  and  cool.** 

Dr.  M'William  states  in  his  work,  page  5,  referring  to  the  period 
before  the  ships  loft  Woolwich,  "  Experiments  were  frequently  made 
to  ascertain  the  ])ower  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  witnessed  them,  among  whom  were  many  individuals  dis- 
tinguished in  science." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  as 
tried  during  the  voyage  out.  Dr.  M* William  states  (page  8^, 

"It  was  thus  evident  that  we  possessed  a  means  at  command  by 
which  a  uniform  supply  of  fresh  air  was  ailorded  to  the  five  sections 
of  the  ship." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  dated,  H.S.  Ship,  Albert,  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira, 
May  25th,  1841:— 

•'  I  have  just  returned  from  a  three-days*  excursion  in  the  country, 
where  we  have  witnessed  some  of  the  most  sublime  scenery  in  nature. 
You,  of  course,  know  that  we  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 2th  inst.  We  were  favoured  with  most  beautiful  weather.  In 
the  far-famed  Bay  for  winds  and  stonns  we  had  comparatively  smooth 
water.  The  ventilation  was  performed  every  day  by  both  plenum 
and  vacuum  impulses,  and  succeeded  admirably.  When  in  the 
latitude  of  Oporto,  the  action  of  the  fanner  was  suspended  for  some 
time,  and  then  put  on,  and  the  valves  fitted  for  exhaustion,  leaving 
the  gunwale  tubes  open,  and  drawing  out  from  all  parts  of  the  sbip» 
including  the  cabin,  hold,  &c. :  the  temperature  on  deck  throughout 
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was  63°  Fah.  During  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  apparatus  the 
thermometer  rose,  in  the  captain  s  cahin,  two  degrees ;  in  the  gun-room> 
three ;  iu  the  lower  deck,  two  and  a  half;  nearly  the  same  in  the  engine- 
room  and  midshipmen's  herth  :  thus  you  may  perceive  in  how  nearly  a 
uniform  maimer  the  effect  of  removing  a  supply  by  the  fanner  was 
manifested  in  the  five  sections  of  the  ship.  On  reconnecting  the  fanner 
with  the  engine,  and  leaving  the  adjustments  as  before  (exhaustion), 
the  thermometer  fell  to  its  former  standard.  So  far  as  oiur  experience 
has  gone,  we  may  pronounce  the  means  we  have  for  ventilation  as 
nearly  perfect." 

So  much  for  the  total  and  signal  failure  of  the  VentilaUon. 

Who,  then,  dealing  candidly  with  this  question,  can  read  the 
evidence  adduced,  and  say  that  it  is  just  and  fair  to  state  that  the  venti- 
lation of  the  Niger  ships  was  a  ''  signal  failure,"  that  I  should  be 
charged  with  want  of  candour  for  not  avowing  and  confessing  it  to  be  a 
fjedlure  ?  But  this  is  the  language  of  the  AtheruBum. 

As  for  the  Medication,  in  page  90  of  the  work  already  quoted. 
Dr.  M'William  further  observes, — 

"  By  the  action  of  the  fanners,  propelled  by  the  engines,  chlorine 
was  diffused  from  the  medicator  throughout  the  ship,  and  found  to  be 
very  grateful  to  the  patients."* 

I  might  now  quote  from  Commander  Fishboume,  who  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  benefit  derived  both  fipom  the  ventilation  and  the  medi- 
cation ;  but  the  extent  to  which  this  would  lead  me  prevents  me  from 
entering  on  further  details  than  are  given  in  the  following  extracts. 
In  referring  to  the  period  when  the  Soudan  (the  smallest  of  the 
steamers,  much  less  than  the  Albert  or  Wilberforce)  began  to  descend 
the  river  Niger  with  no  less  than  forty  fever  patients,  the  commander, 
at  that  time  Lieut.  Fishboume,  of  the  Albert,  who  replaced  the  late 
Captain  Bird  AHen,  then  suffering  from  the  fever  of  which  he  died, 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  me — 

*'  As  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  medicated  air,  I  can  speak  with 
great  thankfulness,  for  I  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  the  time  of  going 
on  board  the  Soudan ;  that  evening,  however,  on  going  down  into  her 
cabin,  I  was  much  oppressed  by  the  atmosphere.  Notwithstanding,  being 
very  much  tired,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  but  awoke  two  hours  afterward 
with  such  a  headache  as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  got  up 
and  left  the  cabin,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of^  chlorine  evolved  and 
circulated  through  the  vessel."  He  then  adds,  **  that  his  headache 
passed  away  with  little  else  than  thb ;"  and  states,  further,  that  he 
•*  did  not  experience  a  like  oppressive  sensation  again." 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Wilberforce,  the  late 
Dr.  Pritchett,  entertained  the  opinion  that  a  special  cause,  to  which  he  referred 
under  the  title  of  solar  influence,  was  the  real  cause  of  fever,  and  did  not  attadi 
any  value  to  the  use  of  the  medicator. 

D 
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It  will  now  bo  evident,  from  ihc  various  docnments  referred  to,  that 
overv  promise  held  out  by  me  to  all  the  parties  with  whom  1  wis 
])laced  in  communication  was  realized.  I  stated  broadly  and 
emj)hatiially  that  all  I  professed  to  do  was  to  place  certain  means  at 
the  disposilof  those  who  were  to  direct  their  use.  As  Dr.  Al<  William 
has  stated,  ])age  208,  I  proceeded  "  on  the  assumption  that  no  supply 
of  air  that  was  likely  to  be  provided  by  artificial  means  would  exceed 
the  wants  of  the  system  in  the  Niger  expedition  ;*'  and  "  the  demand 
made  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  apparatus  was  limited  solely  by 
the  oj)portuniiies  afforded  for  giving  efl'ect  to  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed," i>a;;e  258.  It  will  be  palpable,  then,  that  I  secured  the  greatest 
amount  of  resources  that  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  pages  of  those  who  have  recorded  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
w  ill  show  that  the  fever  suddenly  attacked  the  crew,  when  they  were  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  imagined  that  they  had  passed  their  greatest 
dang«T,  the  ventilation  not  being  com])laijied  of,  and  when,  in 
realilv,  the  subtle  poison  had  siolen  unconsciously  upon  the  system. 
Dr.  JVrWilliam  states,  page  73, — 

•*  Up  to  this  time  (September  the  2d),  the  expedition  had  been 
fortunate  beyond  all  exi)ectation.  The  Delta  had  been  ^passed,  and 
we  were  entering  the  Valley  of  the  Niger  under  circumstances  seem- 
ingly the  most  aus])iciou8.  The  crews  were  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, and,  with  a  general  buoyancy  of  feeling,  looked  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  vessels  were  to  ascend  the  river,  while  they  contem- 
plated with  delight  the  novel  and  diversified  scenery  of  the  high  land 
before  them.  With  such  prospects — so  favourable  beyond  all  antici- 
pation— is  it  to  be  wondered  if  we  indulged  a  rather  sanguine  hope  that 
the  continuance  of  health  would  be  granted  to  us,  and  that  we  should, 
under  Providence,  thus  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  the  great  object  of 
our  mission  ?  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 

"  Sept.  4th. — Fever,  of  a  most  malignant  character,  broke  out  in 
the  Albert,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  the  other  vessels,  and  abated 
not  until  the  whole  exj)edition  was  completely  paralysed.'* 

But  is  the  Jlfhenaum  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  ventilation  and 
medication  of  the  air  did  no  good  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  ships  was  preserved  in  the  highest  condition  till  the  expedition 
penetrated  the  malarious  district,  where  the  whole  external  air  was 
contaminated  ?  Is  il  nothing  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men 
were  sustained  to  a  high  pitch  before  the  fever  did  appear  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  ventilation,  positive 
relief  was  afforded  by  the  medicating  apparatus,  as  testified  by 
thf?  chief  medical  ollicer,  and  as  shown  (to  refer  to  the  example 
last  quoted)  in  the  Soudan  at  a  time  when  there  were  forty  fever 
patients  on  board  ?  The  mortality  was  certainly  disastrous ;  but, 
without  making  any  such  assumption  as  that  it  would  have  been 
doubled,  or  otherwise  largely  increased  (so  as  to  have  been  as  great  ts 
in  some  j)revious  expedition),  surely  there  is  enough  evidence  to  satisfy 
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the  most  'scrupulous,  that  the  medication  contributed  at  least  to 
diminish  suffering  ;  in  the  hour  of  distress  it  was  "  found  to  be  very 
grateful  to  the  patients,**  and  is  spoken  of  "  with  great  thankfulness.!' 
It  is  fair,  then,  to  infer,  that  it  may  have  proved  an  element  in  reducing 
that  amount  of  mortality  which  might  otherwise  have  appeared,  par- 
ticularly when  iji  the  manifest  physical  effect  which  it  produced  on  the 
air  furnished  by  the  medicator  to  those  that  were  sick,  (as  explained  in 
the  following  quotation;)  matters  were  removed  which,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  must  have  been  prejudicial,  from  whatever  source 
they  might  have  been  derived  (perhaps  in  part  from  the  wood  used  on 
board  the  ship).  Such  an  opinion  would  force  itself  upon  every  one 
who  considers  it  desirable,  in  a  district  abounding  with  fever,  to  exclude 
excessively  minute  fragments  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state 
of,  or  prone  to,  decomposition.  "  The  filter  was  removed  from  (he 
lower  lateral  openings  on  each  side  of  the  fanner,  and  found  covered 
with  dust,  which,  examined  through  a  microscope,  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  small  vegetable  fibres,  particles  of  black  matter,  fibre  from 
cloth,  and  portions  of  grass.** — Dr.  M' William's  History,  p.  266. 

I  might  extend  evidence  on  this  point,  did  I  consider  it  necessary, 
by  further  reference  to  official  and  other  reports,  to  the  officers  who 
returned,  or  to  Dr.  M'VVilliam,  the  only  one  of  the  three  surgeons  of 
the  expedition  who  now  survives.  Perhaps,  no  adequate  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  extreme  severity  and  oppressive  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Niger,  and  other  similar  districts,  by  those  who 
have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  subduing  effects  which  they 
produce  on  European  constitutions.  Whether  the  apparatus  introduced 
by  me  had  any  effect  or  not  on  the  precise  cause  of  fever,  no  ono 
mil  deny  that  the  reports  give  reason  for  believing  that  it  contributed 
to  assist  those  meritorious  and  heroic  exertions  sustained  in  the  midst 
of  disease  and  death,  which  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  without  which  the  results  might  have  been  much  more 
disastrous  than  they  eventually  proved  to  be. 

The  mortality  in  the  Niger  Expedition,  according  to  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liam's  Table,  was  44  in  143,  or  rather  more  than  30  per  cent. ;  but 
in  some  other  African  expeditions  the  mortality  has  been  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Niger  Expedition ;  and  even  in  the  Eclair,  which 
has  lately  returned  from  Africa,  the  mortality — if  the  reports  as  yet 
given  are  coiTect — is  rather  more  than  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Creuze,  formerly  of  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  Author  of 
the  treatise  on  "  Naval  Architecture,"  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,**  the  benefit  of  whose  zeal  and  science  I  had  equally  to  acknow- 
ledge in  adapting  my  plans  to  the  Niger  ships>  states,  in  a  document 
which  has  been  published  in  another  place, — 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  in  conjunction  with  you  in 
the  practical  application  of  your  admirable  system  of  ventilation  to 
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H.M.  Navy«  and  I  can  bear  testimony  as  to  the  unqualified  tipptonl 
your  proposals  met  with  torn  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by 
th^  Admiralty  to  investigate  them." 

Tl\jQ  *'  Minden/'  the  hospital  ship  in  China«  was  ventilated  by  me; 
and  in  respect  to  that  vessel,  Mr.  Chatfield,  fbe  naval  architect  with 
whom  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  communication  in 
effecting  this  object,  states, — 

"  The  efficiency  of  your  ventilating  apparatus,  as  fitted  on  board  the 
'  Minden  '  hospital  ship  by  me,  according  to  your  views  and  instruc- 
tions, was  most  perfect,  and  delighted  every  one.*' 

I  have  now  adverted  to  eveiy  one  of  H.M.  ships  in  which  any  sys- 
tematic ventilation  has  been  introduced  under  my  directions,  and 
might  quote  further  evidence  from  Capt  Houston  Stewart,  and  the 
Officers  of  thie  Benbow,  in  reference  to  a  series  of  experiments  made 
in  that  ship  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  course  of  which,  apparatus  was 
employed  that  had  been  used  publicly  by  me  for  ventilation  in  1831. 

The  ventilation  of  crowded  ships  is  a  still  more  important  question 
than  the  ventilation  of  buildings.  Excepting  mines,  no  cases  in 
general  present  such  complexity  as  ships.  The  admitted  erils 
are  great ;  and  the  amount  of  personal  discomfort  and  suficringt 
even  in  packets  and  passage-boats,  on  which  no  other  comfort  is 
spared,  are  great.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  accessible  than  eflectiie 
ventilation,  at  an  expenditure  which  would  form  but  a  small  portioo 
of  that  sum  which  is  so  ofteh  bestowed  on  mere  internal  decorations. 
And  if  I  have  extended  on  this  department  further  than  might  al 
first  have  appeared  necessary,  it  has  been  in  part  with  the  hope  that 
erroneous  statements,  widely  circulated,  may  be  contradicted,  and  not 
oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  more  general  mtroduction  of  systematie 
ventilation  in  all  classes  of  ships. 


THE  END. 


Wilson  and  Ooxlvy,  57,  Skioner  Street,  SnowhUI,  London. 
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CLAIMS,  &c. 


The  present  short  outline  is  not  intended  as  an  eulogy  on  a 
profession  to  which  its  Author  has  the  honour  to  belong,  but  as 
an  humble  attempt  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  a  few 
fiftcts  illustrative  of  the  professional  deserts  of  its  Members,  and, 
consequently,  their  claim  to  public  distinction  and  reward. 

Previous  to  entering  his  profession,  the  Medical  Student  has 
laid  before  him  the  devotion  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
duties,  and  the  self-denial  to  be  observed  during  his  career.  His 
eye  is  not  charmed  at  the  outset,  with  objects  usually  attractive ; 
nor  are  his  other  senses  regaled  either  with  fragrance  or  harmony. 
Human  suffering  is  presented  to  his  view  in  its  most  disgusting 
and  appalling  forms ;  and  he  is  thus  taught  to  take  an  interest  in 
objects  from  which  the  rest  of  mankind  would  turn  with  abhorrence. 
To  overcome  these  difficulties,  it  is  necessary,  at  this  period,  to 
inspire  his  young  mind  with  an  adequate  enthusiasm ;  and  it  is  to 
this  very  inspiration  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  their  pre- 
servation under  circumstances  when  other  inducements  would  be 
unavailing. 

A  considerable  expense  is  incurred  for  due  qualification  previous 
to  entrance  on  actual  practice ;  and,  the  young  practitioner,  at 
this  stage  of  his  career,  has  the  prospect  of  many  years  toil,  before 
he  can  realize  an  income  adequate  for  his  decent  support.  At  this 
stage,  too,  and  in  another  profession,  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
a  respectable  accession  to  his  means  by  some  monied  connexion ; 
and,  though  this  sometimes  happens,  yet,  in  general,  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  him  :  as,  in  the  case  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, the  subject  more  immediately  kept  in  view  in  these  obser- 
vations, celibacy  is  an  obstacle  to  his  success.  Consequently,  the 
requisite  time  and  deliberation,  till  some  favourable  and  monied 
opportunity  may  occur,  are  thus  denied  him. 


During  tlicso  years,  ho  has  to  encounter  wear  and  tear  of  con- 
stitution, with  its  distressing  causes,  to  an  extent  not  genendlj 
understood.  Irregular  and  hurried  meals, — consequently,  impaired 
digestion ;  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather ;  deprivation  of  nights 
rest ;  and,  for  all  this,  very  frequently,  uncertain  remuneration; 
and  what  is  particularly  galling  to  a  sensitive  mind, — ingratitude; 
for  mankind,  unhappily,  are  not  much  improved  since  the  Divine 
Physician  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  nine 
Lepers. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  active  practice  under  such  circnmstancei 
are  sure  to  make  a  serious  inroad  on  any  constitution ;  and,  on 
approaching  the  downhill  of  life,  the  practitioner,  apprised  of  his 
situation  by  some  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  sees  around  him  a 
family,  from  his  unwearied  exertions,  reared  in  respectability  and 
comfort,  but  who  are,  most  likely  unable,  from  the  deficienej  of 
their  patrimony,  to  obtain  appointments  suited  to  their  edacation 
and  merits.  His  eldest  son  may  be  more  favourably  circumstanced 
as  the  successor  to  his  father's  practice ;  but,  for  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  prospect  is  bleak  indeed. 

During  his  active  days,  accumulation  of  money  was  impossible. 
He  was  alwa^'s  expected  to  mamtain  his  family  in  respectability, 
and  to  conio  forward  in  public*  subscriptions,  and  other  charitable 
occasions,  in  common  with  those  of  ten  times  his  income.  Bemii- 
neration  is  besides  uncertain ;  and,  if  he  receive  his  debts,  it  ii 
generally  at  the  expense  of  a  third  of  their  amount ;  and  which,  by 
the  way,  may  be  considered  as  the  average  standard  of  professional 
loss  throughout  the  kingdom.  Unlike  a  member  of  the  legal  pro* 
fession,  he  cannot  select  his  cxuses  ;  but  is  obliged  to  give  his  time 
and  services  to  all  who  require  them.  For  to  refuse  a  case, 
supposing  even  no  probability  of  a  return,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
practitioners  reputation ;  as  the  Medical  profession  is  expected  to 
be,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  humanity. 

But  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  public  reflection  on  character 
which  would  accompany  such  an  act  of  omission,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  profession,  there  is,  in 
these  cases,  the  most  elevated  feeling :  and  that  self  has  but  a  very 


secondary  place  in  the  practitioners  mind,  when  called  on  in  a  case 
of  emergency,  whatever  may  be  the  hour,  even  to  the  humblest 
habitation.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  towards  each  other,  in  cases  of  illness, 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  labour  must  not  be  remitted ;  the  wants 
of  a  family  are  of  hourly  occurrence,  and  go  on  increasing  with 
their  years.  The  toil  of  practice,  though  now  become  doubly 
'  harassing,  must  yet  be  borne  with  patience,  for  competition  to  a 
fearful  extent  is  abroad ;  and  the  indulgence  of  a  single  days 
relaxation  might  occasion  a  serious  inroad  on  the  practitioners 
connexion.  In  former  years,  by  an  undeviating  attention  to  pro- 
fessional duty,  money  might  have  been  accumulated ;  but,  in  these 
times,  from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doing  so,  and  the  chances  are  daily  diminishing.  A  good  educa* 
tion,  and  good  principles,  with  his  blessing,  it  is  to  be  deplored, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  all  the  patrimony  the  father  has  to 
leave  to  his  surviving  family. 

While  one  sees,  in  our  public  edifices,  statues  and  mausoleums 
reared  in  pomp  and  abundance  to  senators  and  lawyers,  of,  perhaps, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  subsequent  age,  questionable  integrity ;  and 
to  that  class  of  men,  called  heroes  in  the  language  of  the  times, 
whose  merit  is  estimated  by  their  success  in  the  destruction  of 
their  species,  the  traveller  passing  through  the  country  Church- 
yard, may  come  in  contact  with  a  simple  stone,  covered  perchance 
with  weeds,  recording,  in  unostentatious  terms,  the  dates  of  birth, 
death  and  profession  of  the  deceased.  But  to  the  reader  of  a 
reflecting  mind,  what  a  deal  will  be  conveyed  in  these  terms. 
Labour,  frequently  ill-requited — ^fatigue— midnight  exposure — to 
storm — darkness  and  pestilence — humanity  called  into  exercise  at 
moments  of  the  greatest  suffering,  when  there  was  no  other 
earthly  hand,  present,  able  to  save. 

But  the  Medical  practitioner  possesses  other  claims  to  public 
respect  than  what  arise  from  the  discharge  of  what  may  be  pro- 
perly called  his  professional  duties. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  class  of  the  commuxt\VJ^^V<;^^ 


as  a  body,  possess  more  extended  views  than  the  Medical  pro- 
fession— a  distinction,  which  may  be  readily  acooanted  for,  by  the 
early  introduction  of  the  Students  mind  to  the  wonders  of  nature 
— for  the  human  structure  is,  of  itself,  a  stupendous  and  exhaust- 
less  volume ;  to  the  beauties  of  Creative  Wisdom  displayed  in  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  existence,  combined  with  the  expandio); 
influence  consequent  on  an  initiation  to  Gfaymistry.  These  ensure 
liberation  of  the  intellect  from  those  prejudices,  which  are  fre- 
quently attendant  on  persons  otherwise  accomplished,  and  when 
these  advantages  have  not  been  enjoyed. 

Of  the  studies  which  formed  this  curriculum,  it  most  generally 
happens,  that  the  Student  is  more  particularly  attached  to  <Hie 
or  other  branch ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  him  coming  forward 
and  contributing  his  mite,  on  his  favourite  subject,  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  wdl 
known,  that  of  the  various  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Medical  practitioner  has  either  been 
the  founder,  or  is,  at  all  events,  a  principal  supporter. 

As  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  allndes,  in 
one  of  his  finest  passages,  to  the  then  deserted  lona,  as  a  hallowed 
spot,  where  the  infant  scintillations  of  literature  were  cherished, 
and  which  have  since  burst  out  into  so  glorious  a  flame ;  so  will 
this  body  of  men,  though,  from  temporary  circumstances  unable  to 
betake  themselves  to  its  cultivation  to  the  extent  they  could  wish, 
by  a  future  generation,  be  considered,  as  the  sacred  depositaries  of 
science,  who  have,  by  their  countenance  and  encouragement,  pre- 
served her  from  extinction;  for  wherever  she  found  a  Medical 
practitioner,  and  in  what  district,  however  sequestered,  can  she 
not,  there  she  had  a  votary. 

There  might  be  both  a  greater  depth  and  variety  of  attainment, 
in  the  various  branches  of  science,  among  this  body,  were  there 
not  an  impression  abroad  among  its  members,  and  which  is  ex- 
tremely just,  that  a  devotional  attachment  to  any  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Medical  science,  as  Botany,  Ghymistry,  or  Oompara- 
tive  Anatomy,  rather  militates  against,  than  promotes  th^r 
advancement  in  their  profession  ;  and,  there  are,  in  this  countrr, 


many  and  distinguished  instances,  who  have  found  to  their  cost, 
that  an  undeviating  attention  to  their  every  day  duties,  is  the 
surest  path,  if  not  to  eminence,  at  all  events,  to  wealth. 

The  first  remark  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  devotee,  is,  that  he  must  have  plenty  of  time  who  can  thus 
devote  much  attention  to  matters  of  science ;  plenty  of  time  pre- 
supposes limited  practice;  and  inconsiderable  practice  seems  to 
imply,  though  often  erroneously,  mal-desert.  Again,  the  prac- 
titioner devoted,  to  scientific  pursuits,  is  judged  to  consider  the 
interests  of  his  patients  only  as  a  secondary  matter — an  impres- 
sion, which,  provided  it  obtain  dissemination,  is  sufficient  of 
itself,  to  crush  his  prospects,  supposing  his  career  may  have 
commenced  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable. 

Having  made  these  few  observations  on  the  claims  of  the 
Medical  profession  on  public  respect,  and  even  gratitude,  it  may 
now  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  these  arduous  and  deserving 
services  have  met  with  the  due  requital. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  distinction  of  title,  the  Medical 
profession  cannot  be  said  to  have  come  in  for  its  due  share.  It  is 
true  it  can  enumerate,  in  its  numbers,  five  or  six  raised  to 
the  Baronetcy,  and  a  few  Knights  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
what  can  be  the  reason,  why  an  elevation  to  the  Peerage  should 
not  be  the  reward  of  Medical  attainment,  when  we  see  that 
distinction  frequently  conferred  on  indifferent  Generals  and 
second-rate  Lawyers  ? 

Leaving,  however,  out  of  consideration  the  distinction  of  rank, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  unambitious, 
their  services  seem  nowhere  to  meet  with  that  encouraging 
liberality,  which  is  often  shown  to  others  of  a  less  important 
nature.     Let  the  following  fact  be  stated  as  a  proof  of  this  : — 

In  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  first  manufacturing  county  of 
England,  the  salary  of  the  Physician  is  £1 00  a  year,  while  the 
salary  of  the  Chaplain  is  £300.  Now,  without  underrating  or 
undervaluing  the  services  of  the  Religious  officer,  in  this  instance, 
to  any  one  who  views  the  matter  as  he  ought,  the  Physician 
should  have  the  greater  salary,  as  his  services  to  an  Ihstitutloiv  ^^ 
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the  kind  are  all-iinportant ;  while  the  attachment  of  a  Chaplaincy, 
in  the  establishment  alluded  to,  seems  a  matter  of  very  question- 
able utility ;  as  the  Parish  Church  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
and  as  the  inmates,  who,  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  religious  instruction,  might  be  sent  thither  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit. 

But  the  object  of  these  observations  was  to  administer  a  hint  to 
legislative  wisdom,  that,  in  the  various  provisions  for  public  service 
which  this  country  has  munificently  allotted,  it  has  passed  over 
the  deserts  of  the  Medical  practitioner ;  less,  no  doubt,  from  any 
inclination  to  do  so,  than  from  actual  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the  profession.  And,  without  wishing  to  propose  any  detailed 
plan  on  the  subject,  the  Author  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  public 
munificence  could  not  be  more  judiciously  displayed,  than  by  pro- 
viding for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  such  members  of  the 
Medical  profession  as  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  60,  and  who  have 
been  in  creditable  practice  twenty-five  years. 

Not  that  he  would  ever  wish  to  see  his  brethren  considered  in 
the  light  of  eleemosynary  objects.  No.  He  is  certain  that,  as 
well  as  his  own,  their  feeling  is  quite  against  it.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, have,  on  the  state,  for  services  rendered,  and  to  the  extent 
he  has  above  described,  a  specific  claim  of  £200  a-year. 

He  is  quite  sure,  from  the  high  feeling  that  pervades  the  pro- 
fession, that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  claim  being  allowed,  a  very 
few  would  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Let  it,  however, 
be  their  just  right,  to  claim  it  if  they  please. 

The  Author  has  now  done  with  his  subject ;  though,  as  the 
indulgent  reader  will  perceive,  has  by  no  means  exhausted  it.  And 
he  only  wishes  that  the  task  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  abler  pen, 
to  do  the  necessary  justice  to  the  claims  of  a  body  of  men,  than 
whom,  collectively,  or  even  individually,  there  is  no  class  more 
deserving  of  the  respect  of  the  community. 


lUoBARO  Barmttt,  Prliiier,  19,  Mark  LMMbLrodon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

DuNLEEB,  Sept.  7,  1844. 
My  Lobd, 

An  application  having  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  aid  to  build  a 
National  School  on  Boyerstown  chapel  ground,  conti- 
guous to  which,  I  understand,  you  have  property,  I 
beg  leave  to  inquire  whether,  if  applied  to,  you  would 
grant  a  site  for  a  National  School  in  that  locality. 

The  Commissioners  refuse  to  grant  aid  for  building 
schools  on  church,  chapel,  or  meeting  house  ground, 
unless  in  cases  where  it  is  proved  that  sites  could  not 
be  procured  elsewhere;  and  it  is  to  enable  them  to 
decide  on  the  case  referred  to,  that,  according  to  my 
instructions,  I  make  this  inquiry  of  your  Lordship, 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  COTLE,  Supt.  N.  Schools. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Stopford,  Bishop  of  Meath. 


LETTER   FROM    THE    ARCHDEACON   OF 
MEATH  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Archdeaconry,  Kells, 
Sir,  Sept.  19,  1844. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  you,  inquiring 
whether  his  Lordship  would  make  a  grant  of  land  for 
a  site  for  a  school-house  near  Boyerstown,  in  the  parish 
of  Ardbraccan.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
Bishop's  land  in  that  neighbourhood  has  been  leased  to 
me;  I  have  tenantry  on  the  lands  amounting  to  above 
250  individuals,  and,  being  anxious  for  their  improve- 
ment,  I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  an  ele- 
mentary and  agricultural  school  on  the  most  approved 
system:  I  intend  to  grant  land,  and  to  subscribe 
liberally  for  the  purpose.  I  am  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education,  plx)vided  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  between  us  for 
the  management  of  the  institution;  I  am  ready  to 
enter  into  communication  with  them  for  the  purpose, 
and  I  request  that  no  further  steps  may  be  taken  for 
building  a  National  School  at  Boyerstown,  without 
further  communication  with  me  on  the  subject, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFORD. 

To  Mr.  M.  Coyle,  Sup*-  N.  Schools. 

This  letter  having  been  misdirected  to  Duleek,  a 
copy  of  it  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Board,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  to  which  they  made  the  following  reply: — 


Education  Office, 
Oct  nth,  1844. 
Sir, 

Having  laid  before  the  Conunissioners  of 
Education  your  note  of  the  1st  instant,  we  are  directed 
to  state,  that  if  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  aid  from 
them,  towards  the  erection  of  a  National  School-house, 
upon  ground  which  you  can  give  for  the  purpose,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  transmit  to  you  the  forms  of  appli- 
cation,  and  the  case,  after  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  shall  have  reported  upon  it,  will  be  considered 
upon  its  own  merits,  like  all  other  applications,  from 
whatever  locality  they  may  be  received. 

The  usual  practice  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  decide 
upon  each  application  according  to  the  order  of  its 
date. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Maurice  Cross,  1  «      ^   • 
James  Kelly,  'j  Secretaries. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

The  application  was  then  made,  containing,  besides 
the  usual  particulars,  these  passages — "Besides  the 
acre  of  land  which  I  propose  to  grant  as  a  site  for  the 
school,  I  will  give  such  quantity  of  land  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  an  agricultural  school,  but 
this  land  I  do  not  purpose  to  convey  to  trustees  until 
the  working  of  agricultural  schools  shall  have  been 
tested  by  experience.  I  propose  to  teach'  to  the  boys 
the  management  of  small  farms,  and  to  the  girls  the 
care  of  a  dairy  and  washing." 


"  I  make  this  application  with  a  view  to  unite  chil- 
dren of  all  persuasions  in  one  school,  an  undertaking 
in  which  I  can  shew  that  the  foregoing  proposal  is 
well  adapted  to  succeed." 

The  superintendent  then  called  on  me  about  the 
18  th  of  December,  to  obtain  answers  to  the  usual 
queries.  The  result  of  our  interview  is  stated  in  the 
following  letter  to  him. 

Archdeaconiy,  Kells, 
Dec.  20,  1844. 
Sir, 

According  to  my  proposal,  I  proceed  to  state 
with  exactness  the  grounds  on  which  I  refused  to 
execute  the  trust  deed,  a  copy  of  which  (as  contained 
in  the  10th  Report)  you  presented  to  me. 

I  stated  that  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  trust 
deed  was  merely  intended  to  secure  the  observance  of 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Board,  and  you  confirmed  me 
in  the  impression.  Now,  it  appears  to  n^,  that  the 
trust  deed  requires  to  be  altered  in  order  to  eflfect  its 
object,  inasmuch  as  in  two  important  particulars  it 
would  bind  me,  not  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  Boards 
but  to  former  rules  of  the  Board  not  now  in  force,  and 
to  stipulations  which  have  been  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  rules. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  use  the  copy  of  the 
deed  in  the  10th  Report,  (octavo)  which  you  left  with 
me. 

The  first  passage  which  I  object  to  is  this,  (page  20, 
line  32,  &c.,)  "  That  each  and  every  school  to  be  kept 


and  established  on  the  premises  hereby  demised,  shall 
be  kept  open  for  a  competent  number  of  hours  in  each 
day;  and  shall,  during  said  days,  be  used  for  morcd  and 
religious  ediccation  only:^^  I  acknowledge  that  the 
rule  given  in  the  first  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  did 
contain  such  a  stipulation,  and  justified  its  being 
inserted  in  the  deed.  But  I  find  that  in  the  fourth 
Keport,  vi.  34,  &c.,  the  Board  proposed  to  alter  the 
letter  of  that  rule,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
conscientiously  opposed  to  them.  That  alteration  the 
Board  then  defined  to  be,  that  whereas  the  letter  of  the 
rule  formerly  excluded  religious  instruction  from  those 
hours  during  which  all  the  children  attending  a  school 
are  assembled  for  common  instruction,"  they  now 
proposed  "  to  modify  the  letter  of  the  rule  so  as  to 
allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given  during  any  of 
the  school  hours'^  on  certain  conditions. 

Now,  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
trust  deed  .denies  me  the  benefit  of  this  modification, 
and  requires  me  to  bind  myself  to  observe  a  stipulation 
which  the  Commissioners  profess  to  have  withdrawn 
out  of  consideration  for  our  conscientious  opposition. 

Again,  (page  20,  line  12  from  foot  of  page,)  "  pro- 
vided always,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  presents,  that  when  any  course  of  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  pursued  in  any  such  school  as 
aforesaid  during  school-hours,  to  which  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  any  of  the  children  attending  such  school 
shall  object,  an  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  having 
such  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it 
at  a  stated  time  or  in  a  separate  place,  so  as  that  no 
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children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their 
being  so,  be  present  at  it."  To  this  clause  also  I 
object.  There  was  such  a  passage  in  a  former  rule  of 
the  Board,  but  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  existing 
rules,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  different  passage,  and 
it  is  therefore  improper  to  be  introduced  into  a  deed 
which  is  merety  designed  (as  I  am  assured)  to  secure 
the  observance  of  the  existing  rules  of  the  Board. 

It  IS  true  that  an  important,  though  perhaps  appa- 
rently trivial  change,  which  has  been  made  in  this 
clause  in  the  copy  which  you  presented  to  me  partly 
removes  my  objections  to  its  substance.  In  the  deed, 
as  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  Report,  the  con- 
ditions at  a  stated  time^  in  a  separate  place^  were 
connected  by  the  copulative  and;  in  the  copy  you  have 
presented  to  me  by  the  disjunctive  or.  This  makes  an 
important  practical  difference,  for  thus  I  should  be 
bound  onty  to  observe  either  of  those  concEtions,  and 
not  both  together;  and  my  objection  is  so  far  weakened^ 
but  not  removed,  for  the  Board  having  altogether 
removed  the  stipulation  in  question  from  their  rules, 
and  having  supplied  its  place  by  another  and  a  difierent 
rule,  I  maintain,  that,  according  to  my  impression  of 
the  purpose  of  the  deed,  which  you  admit  to  be  correct, 
the  trust  deed  ought  to  bind  me  to  the  existing  rule  of 
the  Board,  and  to  that  only. 

The  rule  which  ought  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
clause  to  which  I  object,  is  Par.  3,  Sect.  11.  in  the 
copy  of  the  rules  you  presented  to  me. 

Considering  the  trust  deed  as  a  legal  document,  it 
ought  to  be  free  from  all  ambiguity:  its  meaning 


ought  to  be  put  beyond  question.  There  is  a  sentence 
in  the  rule  above  referred  to,  which  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  definite  for  a  legal  instrument.  The  sen- 
tence to  which  I  allude  is  as  follows — ^^  That  no  child 
be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object." 
This,  as  I  understand  it,  might  mean  either — ^that  no 
child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  compelled  to  be 
present  at ; — or  it  might  mean — ^that  no  child  be  com- 
pelled to  receive,  or  that  no  child  be  present  at,  &c. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  con- 
structions of  the  sentence.  I  would  bind  myself  to 
the  former ;  I  would  not  bind  myself  to  the  latter. 
I  do  not  know  to  which  construction  I  should  be 
legally  bound,  if  the  rule  was  inserted  in  the  deed  as 
it  now  stands ;  and  I  would  not,  therefore,  undertake 
to  sign  such  a  deed,  unless  the  construction  of  that 
sentence  was  so  altered,  as  to  put  its  meaning  beyond 
the  possibility  of  question. 

With  respect  to  the  stipulation  "  that  the  titles  of 
all  books  which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  ordin- 
ary school  business,  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  Com- 

missioners And  that  no  other  books  shall  be 

used  in  such  instruction,  save  and  except  those  which 
are  so  reported  and  sanctioned  by  such  Commissioners 
as  aforesaid,"  I  would  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  of  a  book  for  common  or  united 
instruction  ;  but  I  would  not  admit  the  right  of  any 
parent  of  any  child  attending  a  school  under  my 
management  to  interfere  with  the  selection  of  books 
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to  be  used.  Much  less  would  I  submit  to  any  parent 
having  a  right  to  forbid,  for  common  instruction, 
books  which  the  Commissioners  consider  fit  for  the 
purpose.  I  object  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  persuasions  are  the  fit  persons  to 
determine  what  instruction  may  be  given  to  all  in 
common.  Whereas,  to  admit  the  principle  that  each 
individual,  of  each  persuasion,  however  bigotted  or 
intolerant  he  may  be,  is  entitled  to  exclude  from  the 
common  instruction  any  thing  which  he  dislikes, 
although  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  such 
a  board,  destroys  the  only  foundation  on  which  united 
education  can  proceed  ;  and  as  my  object  is  to  pro- 
mote  united  education,  I  would  decline  to  admit  so 
vicious  a  principle  into  any  school  under  my  manage- 
ment. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  clause  I  have  quoted  from 
the  trust  deed,  as  necessarily  involving  such  a  prin- 
ciple :  it  does  not  appear  to  assert  any  right  in 
parents  to  exclude  from  common  instruction  what  the 
Board  have  pronounced  unobjectionable  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  as  a  rule  of  the  Board,  Sect.  II.,  par.  8,  does 
sanction  such  a  principle,  I  feel  called  on  to  say  that 
I  would  not  bind  myself  to  it.  Nevertheless  I  would 
not  object  to  the  clause  in  the  deed,  on  the  under* 
standing  that  what  the  Board  unanimously  recommend 
to  be  used  in  common  instruction,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  sanctioned  by  them  for  the  purpose:  and 
this,  I  trust,  will  not  be  considered  unreasonable. 

These  are  the  grounds  which  I  feel  called  on  to  state 
to  you,  in  justification  of  my  declining  to  execute  the 
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deed  as  it  is,  and  in  support  of  my  request  that  it 
may  be  altered. 

There  is  another  topic  connected  with  the  deed  on 
which  it  seems  more  fitting  that  I  should  address  the 
Commis^oners  through  their  Secretaries,  if  they 
should  be  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  consideration 
to  what  I  have  here  submitted  through  you. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFORD.. 

To  Mr.  M.  Coyle,  Sup*-  N.  Schools. 

This  letter,  with  the  Superintendent's  report  on  the 
application,  was  forwarded  to  the  CcHumissioners  some 
time  early  in  January  last ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
I  wrote  to  them  as  follows  : — 

Archdeaconry,  Eells, 
March  5, 1845. 

SiBS, 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  an  application  made  by  me  in  December 
last,  for  aid  towards  building  a  School  at  Redcom- 
mons,  in  the  parish  of  Ardbraccan,  and  county  of 
Meath. 

With  reference  to  that  application,  the  Superin- 
tendent called  on  me,  I  think,  about  the  18  th  of  De- 
cember, and  presented  to  me  a  copy  of  the  trust  deed 
which  the  Commissioners  required  me  to  execute. 
That  deed  I  refused  to  sign,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  drawn  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 

I  required  that  the  old  rules,  which  the  Commis- 
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sioners  had  withdrawn  from  their  regulations,  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  deed,  and  that  the  existing 
rules  of  the  Board,  cleared  of  ambiguity,  should  be 
introduced  in  their  place  ;  and  I  stated  my  objections 
and  reasons  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent,  dated 
December  20th,  which  he  promised  to  lay  before  the 
Board.  Some  little  delay  subsequently  occurred  in 
procuring  proper  persons  to  act  as  trustees ;  but  the 
matter  was  before  the  Board  early  in  January. 

^  Many  other  persons  as  well  as  myself  are  anxious 
to  learn  whether  the  Commissioners  will  consent  to 
withdraw  the  deed  to  which  I  object,  and  to  prepare  a 
new  one  ;  and  as  the  question  is  of  grave  importance, 
I  trust  the  Commissioners  will  consent  to  consider 
and  decide  upon  it  without  fiirther  delay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFORD. 

To  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Education  OflGice, 
7th  March,  1845, 
Sm, 

We  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  your  note  \)f  the 
5th  instant,  requesting  to  know  their  decision  upon 
your  application  for  aid  towards  building  a  School- 
house  at  Redcommons,  in  the  county  of  Meath  ;  and 
also  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  ad- 
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dressed  to  Mr.  Coyle,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Dis- 
trict, in  reference  to  the  trust  deed,  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board. 

We  are  directed  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply,  that  as 
the  Commissioners  perceive  from  your  communication 
to  the  Superintendent,  that  amongst  other  objections 
entertained  by  you  to  their  regulations,  you  cannot 
bind  yourself  to  Rule  8,  Sect.  II.,  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  as  that  rule 
must  be  strictly  observed  in  every  National  School 
whatsoever,  the  Commissioners  decline  to  comply 
with  your  application. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servants, 

Mauricj  Cboss,!    Secretaries. 
James  Kelly,    /  ^^^^^*^^- 

The  Archdeacon  of  Meath, 

Kells, 

Archdeaconry,  Kells, 
March  11,  1845. 

Sirs, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  7th^ 
containing  the  decision  of  the  Board  on  my  letter  of 
December  20,  to  Mr.  Coyle.  Having  carefully  consi- 
dered that  decision,  I  beg  leave  to  bring  my  application 
again  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  following  explanation. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Coyle,  above  referred  to,  I 
refused  to  sign  the  trust  deed  presented  to  me  for 
reasons  which  I  stated:  at  the  same  time  I  stated  my 
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objection  to  a  rule,  No.  8,  Sec.  11.  That  objection  did 
not  arise  upon  the  wording  of  the  deed,  and  I  might 
have  been  silent  respecting  it  until  after  the  deed  had 
been  executed,  and  the  school-house  built 

And  I  had  some  inducement  to  adopt  this  course, 
for  I  coidd  not  but  perceive  that  by  stating  my  objec- 
tion to  that  rule,  I  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  avoid  giving  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  had  raised  respecting  the  trust  deed,  a  question 
seriously  affecting  the  administration  of  the  National 
System, 

I  felt,  however,  that  the  only  hope  of  dispelling  the 
suspicions  which  now  prevent  many  firom  co-operating 
with  the  Board  depended  on  the  adoption  of  a  candid 
and  straightforward  course  on  both  sides,  and  I  resolved 
to  state  my  objections  with  the  most  perfect  candour, 
notwithstanding  any  inconvenience  it  might  occasion, 
trusting  that  the  Board  would  with  equal  candour  deal 
with  the  whole  case  which  I  had  brought  before  them. 

The  Board  have,  however,  passed  by  the  important 
question  of  the  trust  deed,  and  have  refused  my 
application  on  a  minor  objection,  which  I  might  have 
withheld, 

I  have  now  re-considered  the  subject,  I  have  resolved 
to  go  eveiy  possible  length  to  co-operate  in  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  my  tenants  under  the 
National  System.  I  know  how  necessary  it  is  that  I 
should  do  so — I  cannot  retract  my  opinion  respecting 
the  false  principle  which  I  conceive  has  been  introduced 
into  the  rule  in  question;  but  it  involves  not  so  much 
a  violation  of  my  principles  as  of  the  principle  of  a 
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mixed  Board  for  united  education.  I  have  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  withdraw  this  part  of  my  objec- 
tion, and  to  take  the  deed  as  it  is,  as  respects  this  rule, 
reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  seeking  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule  hereafter  from  the  government  or  from 
parliament,  and  in  the  meantime  acknowledge  in  the 
Commissioners  the  same  right  and  power  to  enforce  it 
which  they  now  possess  in  any  other  school. 

Having  now  removed  all  extraneous  matter  from  my 
refusal  to  sign  the  deed  presented  to  me  on  the  part  of 

* 

the  Commissioners,  I  trust  that  they  will  re-consider 
my  application  and  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  that  question  being  whether  the  Com- 
missioners  will  withdraw  the  deed  presented  to  me,  and 
prepare  a  new  one  not  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFORD, 

Elducation  Office, 

March  29,  1845> 

Sir, 

We  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  your  note  of 
the  11th  instant,  requesting  them  to  re-consider  your 
application  for  aid  towards  erecting  a  school-house  at 
Redcommons,  county  Meath,  and  to  decide  upon  your 
proposal  that  certain  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  trust  deed,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented 
to  you  by  the  superintendent  of  the  district. 
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We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  acquaint 
you,  in  reply,  that  the  trust  deed  has  not  hitherto  been 
complained  of  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  or  as  open  to  any  reasonable  uncertainty.  But 
if  the  Commissioners  see  reason  to  think  that  it 
requires  alteration  as  to  tiie  wording  of  any  part  of  it, 
they  will  apply  for  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  law 
officers  thereon,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
guidance. 

This,  however,  must  be  a  matter  for  grave  and 
mature  deliberation. 

With  respect  to  your  own  present  application^ 
the  Commissioners  think  it  right  to  remind  you, 
that  they  and  the  patron  of  any  National  School 
connected  with  the  Board,  must  be  viewed  as  parties 
co-operating  (as  far  as  regards  that  school)  to- 
wards a  common  object ;  and  there  can  be  no  hearty 
or  useful  co-operation  between  them,  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  utterly  hostile  to  any  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system  maintained  by  the  other. 
Now,  the  regulation  of  ihe  Commissioners  respecting 
the  Scripture  lessons,  which,  in  their  view,  involves  a 
fundamental  principle,  you  still  continue  to  denounce 
as  vicious  and  inconsistent  with  the  diaracter  of  a 
united  system  of  education;  and  you  indicate  your 
design  of  seeking  from  government  or  from  parliament 
an  alteration  of  the  system  as  to  that  essential  point: 
besides  which  your  letter  affi)rds  ground,  in  one  part 
of  it,  for  inferring,  or  at  least  for  suspecting,  that  it 
would  be,  in  your  opinion,  not  altogether  unjustifiable 
for  a  person  to  receive  a  grant  from  the  Board  while 
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concealmg  his  objection  to  some  of  tlie  rules,  and 
designing  afterwards  to  disregard  them  in  practice. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  feel  that  they  can  anti- 
cipate BO  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation  from  you  in 
&e  management  of  any  National  School,  but  rather 
mutual  distrust,  continual  disputes,  and  perhaps  trou- 
blesome litigation;  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by 
tiie  circumstance  of  your  haying  openly,  in  a  pamphlet, 
imputed  to  the  Commissioners  conduct  the  most  dis- 
iBgenuous  and  base. 

No  confidence  whatever  can  reasonable  be  felt  in  the 
persons  on  whom  such  imputations  are  deservedly  cast, 
or  in  the  author  of  such  imputations  if  they  are 
growndless.  On  either  supposition,  therefore,  it  is 
most  undesirable  that  parties  so  circumstanced  should 
have  any  dealings  together. 

The  Commissioners  accordingly  direct  us  to  say, 
tliat  if  you  wish  to  have  a  National  School  established 
for  the  benefit  of  your  tenantry,  the  application  must 
be  made,  and  the  whole  management  of  it  conducted, 
by  some  other  persons,  between  whom  and  the  Com- 
missioners the  requisite  degree  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  sincere  eo-operatidn  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

We  are  to  add  that  the  absence  of  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners has  prevented  the  Board  from  coming  to  an 
earlier  decision  upon  your  last  communication. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Tour  very  obe^nt  servants, 

The  Archdeacon  of  Meath.  b 
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Archdeaconry,  Kells, 

April  23,  1845. 
Sirs, 

Occupation  has  prevented  my  sooner  acknow- 
ledging your  letter  of  the  29th  of  March,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  11th. 

I  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  the  question  of  the 
trust  deed  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  I  anticipate  a  satisfactory  result  from  its 
being  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  Some 
particulars,  however,  essential  to  be  laid  before  them, 
have  not  yet  been  noticed;  these,  if  required,  I  am 
ready  to  supply. 

The  Commissioners  have,  however,  again  rejected 
my  application,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
done  so  require  some  notice  from  me.     "  They  and  the 
patron  of  every  National  School  must  be  viewed  as  par- 
ties  co-operating  (so  far  as  regards  that  school)  towards 
a  common  object ;"  to  this  I  entirely  assent :  "  and 
there  can  be  no  hearty  and  useful  co-operation  between 
them  when  one  of  the  parties  is  utterly  hostile  to  any 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  maintained 
by  the  other."     With  regard  to  the  common  object, 
and  all  principles  in  furtherance  of  which  the  co-ope- 
rating parties  have  positive  functions  to  discharge,  I 
acknowledge  this  to  be  true.     But  I  cannot  see  how  it 
can  apply  to  a  prohibition  against  doing  a  particular 
act ;  such  a  rule  being  wholly  negative,  co-operation 
respecting  it,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  of 
course   impossible,    and  any   basis   of  co-operation 
respecting  it  unnecessary  beyond  a  mere  agreement  not 
to  do  that  act. 
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Still  less  do  I  see  how  this  can  apply  to  the  prohi- 
bition in  question.  You  say  "  Now  the  regulation  of 
the  Commissioners  respecting  the  Scripture  lessons 
which,  in  their  view,  involves  a  fundamental  principle^ 
you  still  continue  to  denounce  as  vicious  and  false  in 
principle,  and  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
united  system  of  education."  Now,  I  beg  to  remind  the 
Board  that  the  principle  on  which  I  wish  to  act  is 
expressly  sanctioned  in  that  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  "  under  which  the  Board  was 
originally  established,"  (8th  Eeport)  viz.  "  It  is  not 
designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  com- 
bined instruction,  such  portions  of  sacred  history,  or  of 
religious  or  moral  teaching  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  Board." 

And  the  Board  did  for  several  years  "  earnestly 
recommend"  all  patrons  and  teachers  to  adopt  that  very 
course  which  I  now  wish  to  adopt 

And  seven  years  after  their  establishment,  they 
described  their  practice  in  exact  conformity  with  my 
views;  "  by  a  perusal  of  the  Commissioners'  regulations 
you  will  perceive  that  they  are  totally  silent  with 
regard  to  this  book,  leaving  its  use  or  non  use,  as  they 
doofaU  their  other  books j  wholly  for  the  discretion  of 
thoselocally  interested  in  the  management  of  the  School." 

Now,  if  the  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  act  on 
Lord  Stanley's  letter, — on  their  own  former  recommen- 
dation,— on  their  own  rules  as  described  by  themselves, 
— ^then  I  will  withdraw  all  that  I  have  written  either 
in  public  or  in  private  on  this  subject 

But  if  the  Commissioners  will  not  consent  to  this, 
are  they  prepared  to  tell  me  that  the  alteration  which 
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they  have  made  in  this  particular  ^^  involves  a  funda- 
mental principle,''  so  that  those  who  af^rove  of  the 
principle  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  and  disapprove  of 
notiiing  but  the  alteration  of  it,  are  thereby  disqualified 
from  co-operating  with  the  National  Board,  even 
thou^  their  desire  for  united  education  diq)06es  tbem 
to  submit  to  the  alteration  which  they  caiHiot  but 
disapprove  ? 

The  Board  have  yet  another  reason  for  rejecting  my 
application ;  "  Your  letter  affords  grounds  for  inferring; 
or  at  least  for  su^)ecting,  that  it  would  be,  in  your 
opinion,  not  altogether  unjustifiable  for  a  person  to 
receive  a  grant  from  the  Board,  while  concealing  hia 
objections  to  some  of  the  rules^  and  designing  after- 
wards to  disregard  them  in  practice."  If  this  cannot 
be  inferred  from  my  letter  (whidh  the  Board  seem  to 
admit)  then  why  suspect  it  ? 

It  is  true  I  did  apprehend  (and  it  appears^  not  with* 
out  reason)  that  information  re^)ecting  tiie  trust  deed 
might  be  withheld  from  the  public,  if  I  stated  my 
objection  to  this  rule,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  I 
objected  to  the  trust  deed.  Yet  I  risked  this  incon- 
venience, and  I  have  stated  that  I  did  so  knowingly^ 
rather  than  incur  the  appearance  even  of  keeping  back 
an  objection  until  after  the  grant  had  been  made;  and 
I  cannot  understand  what  right  the  Board  have  to  say 
that  tiiey  suspect  that  I  would  do,  what  they  have  seen 
that  I  would  not  do;  and  which  I  have  expressly  dis- 
claimed;* ^^  We  would  not  take  a  grant  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  observing  the  rules."     (Report,  p*  50.) 

*  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Coyle,  I  stated  expressly,  that  although  the  word- 
ing of  the  deed  did  not  bind  me  to  this  principle,  yet,  **  as  a  rule  of  lAe 
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But  the  Commissioners  iiirther  reject  my  application 
becanae  ^  I  hMe  openly  in  a  pamphlet  imputed  to  the 
Commissioners  conduct  1^  most  disingenuous  and 
base."  The  wbrds  are  not  mine,  nor  the  charge.  I  hare 
die  satis&ction  of  bdieving  that  one  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  at  least  does  not  consider  that  pamphlet  either 
as  offensive  to  himself  (and  who  would  oflfend  him) 
nor  yet  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  united 
National  Mucation.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  more 
offensive  to  any  other  individual. 

In  my  report,  to  which  you  allude,  I  have  neither 
imputed  motives,  nor  brou^t  an  accusation ;  I  have 
simply  stated  facts, — as  they  appear  to  us,  and  as  they 
appear  to  bear  on  the  interests  of  the  church. 

If  the  Commissioners  will  consider  my  position^  they 
will  see  that  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  was 
forced  upon  me  by  themselvesw  I  had  already  exerted 
myself  in  removing  the  objections  of  the  clergy,  and 
inducing  them  to  connect  their  schools  with  the  Board. 
Finding  in  the  rules  and  other  documents,  ambiguities 
and  difficulties,  seriously  involving  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the 
clergy,  I  was  bound  to  seek  explanation,  and  failing  to 
obtain  it,  I  was  bound  to  give  notice  of  those  difficul- 
ties to  those  whom  I  had  sought  to  influence;  and 
being  refused  all  explanation,  even  when  explanation 
was  called  for,  and  rendered  to  the  government^  it  was 
my  duty  to  point  out  to  the  public  every  circumstance 
which  shews  the  necessity  of  that  explanation,  without 
which  the  clergy  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Beard  does  sanction  such  a  principle,  I  feet  calUd  on  to  $ay  that  I  ti  ould 
not  bind  myself  to  it. 
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Whether  I  have  exceeded  the  usual  liberty  of  stat- 
ing  the  public  acts  of  a  public  Board,  or  whether  the 
Board  are  entitled  to  complain  of  such  a  statement 
being  made,  it  is  now  for  the  public  to  determine.  I 
have  received  letters  innumerable,  from  men  high  in 
station,  and  in  public  estimation,  approving  of  the 
course  I  have  pursued. 

Your  letter  says  of  my  statements,  "  No  confidence 
whatever  can  be  reasonably  felt  in  the  persons  on 
whom  such  imputations  are  deservedly  cast,  or  in  the 
author  of  such  imputations  if  they  are  groundless," 
If  the  matters  be  thus  grave,  why  will  not  the  Com- 
missioners set  us  right  concerning  them  ?  Explana- 
tions have  been  given  to  government :  those  explana- 
tions, if  granted  to  us,  might  have  prevented  the  state- 
ments being  made.  Nothing  else  can  now  decide  their 
merits. 

One  topic,  however, — a  chief  topic, — of  that  pamph- 
let, the  Commissioners  have  noticed.  In  my  letter  to 
Mr,  Coyle,  of  Dec.  20,  upon  the  reconsideration  of 
which  your  letter  was  written,  the  objections  made  in 
that  pamphlet  to  the  trust  deed  are  stated,  and  the 
alterations  which  it  points  out  are  asked  for.  The 
whole  tenor  of  your  letter  proves  that  the  Board  would 
have  indignantly  denied  tiiat  statement,  and  refused 
that  request,  if  they  could  have  ventured]  to  do  so. 
Yet  they  have  not  done  either.  That  statement  is 
found  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown. 

In  that  same  pamphlet,  the  Board  wiU  find  other 
statements  equally  deserving  of  consideration. 
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Your  letter  adds,  ^'It  is  most  undesirable  that 
parties  so  circumstanced  should  have  any  dealings 
together."  In  reply  to  this  I  say,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  parties  should  co-operate  for  the  united  education 
of  the  people — an  object  which  appears  to  be  for- 
gotten.  The  circumstimces  which  seem  to  the  Board 
to  render  that  co-operation  undesirable  in  this  case, 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  might  still  be  re- 
moved. I  confidently  anticipate  that  if  I  have  fallen 
into  any  error,  the  cause  of  that  error  will  be  found 
solely  in  the  refusal  of  explanation,  or  the  withholding 
of  docum^itary  evidence.  In  any  such  case,  I  am 
willing  to  repair  the  error  ;  and  such  an  amendment, 
on  proper  explanation  being  afforded,  would  restore 
us  to  a  position  in  which  we  might  yet  co-operate  in 
that  great  object  for  which  the  Board  was  established, 
and  in  which  tliey  never  will  succeed,  until  they  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  all  parties. 

Once  more  I  invite  the  Board  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
clergy.  Let  them  even  now  make  known  to  us  those 
satisfactory  explanations  which  they  profess  to  have 
afforded  to  government,  respecting  the  difficulties 
which  we  feel  in  our  way  towards  co-operating  with 
them. 

Kthey  refuse  to  do  this,  can  they  expect  our  co- 
operation ? 

And  here  I  feel  bound  to  state  to  the  Commis- 
sioners what  I  have  found  to  be  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion among  all  classes  of  persons  with  whom  I  have 
had  communication  upon  the  subject^  that  there  is 
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somewhere  a  secret  desire  and  intention  to  exclude 
the  cfergy  from  the  National  ajTBtem.  And  this  con- 
Yiction  is  not  confined  to  the  opponents  of  the  Boafd^ 
bat  has  been  most  fbrcibljf  stated  to  me,  by  highly 
mfluential  persons  who  have  their  Schools  under  tha 
Board,  and  who  propose  their  own  example  to  the 
clergy  as  a.  means  of  defeating  that  secret  policy. 

I  am  not  asserting  this  opinion  ;  I  am  stating  its 
preyalence  as  a  fact,  in  order  that  the  Board  may 
take  the  means  I  have  suggested,  the  only  available 
loeansy  of  correcting  it  I  look  in  vain  in  all  my  cor* 
reiqxmdence  with  the  Board,  for  any  expression,^  or 
word,  which  could  be  made  available  for  counteracting 
the  impression  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  result  of 
this  application  will  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of 
the  fact,  unless  the  Board  will  yet  consent  to  give  us 
that  explanation  concerning  our  diffipultiLes.  whieh 
they  have  given  to  government. 

You  are  further  directed  to  say,  that  "  If  I  ^h  to 
have  a  National  (Agricultural)  School  established  for 
t&e  benefit  of  my  tenantry  (for  which,  of  course,  I 
am  to  give  the  money  and  the  land)  the  apjdicatioa 
must  be  made,  and  the  whole  management  of  it  con- 
ducted by  some  other  persons,  between  whom  and  the 
Commissioners,  the  requisite  degree  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  sincere  co-operation  may  rea3onably  be 
hoped  for."  The  proposal  does  not  deserve  notice^ 
except  as  it  leads  me.  to  consider  whether  such  patron- 
age as  the  Board  are  likely  to  obtain,  and  in  wbieli 
they)  would  confide,  would  answer  the  purpose  I  bave 
im  viem    I  am  certain  thafr  under  the  cdrouMtanoen 
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of  this  application;  the  Board  cannot  hope  to  obtaitf  in 
that  neighblDurhood  any  other  co-operation  than  what 
tfiey  now  possess  in  a  National  School  immediately 
adjoining  the  lands  in  question.  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  the  patronage  of  that  School  is  as  respectable, 
and  I  believe  the  School  to  be  as  respectably  con- 
ducted, as  the  generality  of  National  Schools  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  must  decline  granting  land  and 
money  to  it,  on  the  terms  of  being  wholly  excluded 
from  any  concern  in  its  management.  And  in  illus- 
tration of  this  my  determination,  I  enclose  a  printed 
hand-bill,  lately  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  probably  applies  to  the  National  School,  as  the 
inhabitants  are  not  aware  of  any  other  School-room 
on  the  lands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFORD, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  enclosed  in 
the  above  : — 

TO  BE  RAFFLED, 
On  Sunday^  the  23rf  of  February^ 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM,  B0YER8T0WN, 

A  DOUBLE  CASED  SILVER  WATCH. 

Tickets  Is,  each. 


THE  END. 
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LETTERS 


ADDRESSED  TO 

THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  GRANVILLE  SOMERSET; 

THE  RT.  HON.  FRANKLAND  LEWIS; 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  RIPON;  AND 
THE  RT.  HON.  HENRY  GOULBURN; 

ON  THE 

CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  SUDDEN  AND  HITHERTO  UNEXPLAINED 

DISSOLUTION  OF  the  LATE  BOARD  OF  STAMPS  j 

WITH  AN 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC, 


CONTAWIIIO  aTBICTURIS  ON  THB  CONDUCT  OP 

SIR     JOHN     EASTHOPE, 

M  pBoraiBTOR  or 
THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 
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BY   JAMES   SEDGWICK,   ESQ. 

CHAIEMAN  OP  THB  BOAKD. 


LONDON: 
JAMES  RIDGWAY,  PICCADILLY. 

1845. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 


To  a  man  of  aotive  mind  the  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pensioned  inactivity  is  of  itself  no  light  evil.  It  is  one  that 
requires  to  be  well  justified  by  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it.  But  to  have  been  marked  down  for  sacrifice,— to  have 
been  covered  with  obloquy  by  charges,  which,  while  the  Trea- 
sury acts  upon,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  substantiate,  and  which 
were  merely  raised  as  a  pretext  for  the  preconcerted  ruin  of 
the  object  of  them, — to  have  been  deprived  of  the  high  official 
situation  of  Chairman  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Board 
of  Stamps,  for  which  dissolution  no  reason  was  assigned,  while 
every  member,  except  myself,  was  compensated  for  his  depri- 
vation of  office^  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Treasury 
Warrant, — to  be  thus  excepted,  without  any  cause  being 
alleged,  or  any  opportunity  afforded  me  of  being  heard :— all 
this  b  an  excess  of  oppression  to  which  no  man — no  English- 
man at  least—  can  be  expected  to  submit.  There  are  cases — 
and  this  is  one  of  them — in  which  remonstrance  becomes  a 
duty,  and  submission  a  crime. 

If  I  am  at  length  driven  to  appeal  to  the  Public,  it  is  because 
in  this  country — I  grieve  to  say  it — when  power  has  once 
trampled  you  down,  it  will  keep  you  down ;  and  it  is  only 
through  the  public  voice  that  your  appeal  has  any  chance  of 
being  heard. 

It  was  as  the  organ  of  this  appeal  that  I  chose  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Before  calling  on  the  Editor,  I  enclosed  him  a  copy 
of  the  printed  ''  Particulars"  of  my  case ;  the  substance  of 
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which  it  was  my  intention  to  embody  in  a  series  of  Letters* 
preparatory  to  bringing  the  case  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  On  calling  on  him 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  as  to  the 
facts  which  the  statement  disclosed,  and  his  readiness  to  assist 
my  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  by  laying  those  facts  before  the 
public.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  ttvo  letters  should 
be  inserted  in  each  week,  which  would  about  finish  them  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  but  should  they  extend  into  the 
commencement  of  the  session  that  then  one  should  be  in- 
sertedy  subject,  of  course,  to  its  giving  way  to  the  press  of  tem- 
porary matter.  More  than  this  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  desire*  and  I  felt  fully  sensible  of  the  obligation  which 
his  kindness  laid  me  under,  as  well  as  to  the  courtesy  and  g^ood 
feeling  which  he  manifested,  and  from  which  he  has  shewn  no 
deviation. 

On  January  1st,  the  day  after  this  interview,  the  first  Letter 
appeared,  and  a  second  on  the  6th ;  both  these  were  addressed 
to  the  Editor.  The  third  letter,  which  appeared  on  the  8tl|, 
was  addressed  ''To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Granvillb 
SoMBRSBT,"  to  which  the  public  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  paper:  — 

**  We  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  the  letters  which  appear  in  our  columns  from  Mr. 
Sbdowick,  the  Chairman  of  the  late  Stamp  Board,  as  this 
purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  very  general  interest 
they  excite ;  indeed,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  so,  looking  to  the 
facts  they  unfold.  The  public  is  itself  a  party  in  every  case 
of  persecution  like  the  present,  where  the  individual  has  faith- 
fully served  it,  and  has  been  made  to  suffer,  as  Mr.  Sedqwick 
has,  in  its  cause.  His  letter  to  Lord  Oranvillb  Sombrset, 
in  our  columns  of  to-day,  will  not  fail  to  be  read  with 
in.t£rest/' 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  attest  the  sincerity  and  good 
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failh  of  the  Editor,  aad  the  oonfidence  with  -which  itfl  con- 
tinuance mi^t  be  relied  upon.  Three  letters  had  been  inserted 
within  eight  days,  but  on  the  appearance  of  this  third  letter 
there  was  a  sudden  halt.  Eight  days  passed,  and  the  fourth 
letter,  which  had  Iain  during  that  period  at  the  office,  was  not 
permitted  to  appear.  From  that  moment  I  had  a  misgiving 
that  this  delay  was  not  accidental)  and  that  some  secret  influ- 
ence was  at  work.  Whatever  its  nature  might  be,  or  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came,  I  was  quite  satisfied  the  Editor  was 
no  party  to  it,  and  I  wrote  him  a  friendly  note,  saying,  that  I 
was  bound  to  assume  that  there  was  some  sufficient  reason  for 
the  interruption  that  had  occurred,  but  that  I  trusted  it  was 
not  likely  to  recur.  On  the  following  day,  (the  18tb,)  the 
fourth  letter  appeared,  addressed,  as  was  the  former,  to  Lord 
Gran  TILLS  Somersbt,  and  I  began  to  think  it  possible  that  my 
misgiving  was  premature.  But  a  furtlier  lapse  of  nine  days 
occurring,  confirmed.  it»  because  I  foresaw,  that  if  the  intervals 
were  made  thus  for  between  while  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
they  would  be  much  wider  when  it  assembled,  and  that  I 
should  be  pressed  so  near  to  the  end  of  the  session,  that  the 
purpose  with  which  they  were  written  would  be  defeated. 
Upon  my  again  addressing  the  Editor,  two  more  letters  ap- 
peared, (the  fifth  and  sixth,)  the  Session  then  commenced, 
and  they  were  abruptly  and  at  once  put  an  end  to. 

Had  the  press  of  parliamentary  matter  made  this  unavoid- 
ablsb  which  was  not  the  case,  (on  a  Monday  especially,)  I 
should  not  have  complained ;  but  their  partial  discontinuance 
before  the  session,  and  their  positive  discontinuance  afterwards, 
was  proof  sufficient  that  the  matter  had  been  previously  con- 
certed, and  that  the  irregularity  which  took  place  after  the 
first  letter  to  Lord  Grantillb  Sombrsst  was  the  signal  of 
what  was  to.  follow. 

The  breaking  off  my  communication  with  the  public  thus 
suddenly  could  not  fail  to  throw  a  mystery  over  my  views  in 
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having  commenced  it.  It  exposed  them  to  every  sort  of  mis- 
construction.  It  left  me  at  the  mercy  of  any  motives  to  which 
my  oppressors  might  ascribe  it.  Sir  John  Easthopf.,  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  had  no  right,  by  his 
personal  interference,  to  place  me  in  this  position.  To  what* 
ever  persuasion,  whether  of  interest  or  expedieDoy,  he  may 
have  yielded,  he  was  not  justified  in  thus  delivering  me  into 
the  hands  of  those  from  whose  relentless  injustice  I  had  been 
for  eighteen  years  struggling  to  rescue  myself. 

It  may  be  true,  as  he  affirmed,  '*  that  it  was  one  of  those 
cases  of  hardship  which  a  Minister  would,  without  difficulty, 
get  his  majority  to  make  light  of;'*  but  if  this  be  true — as 
he  laboured  hard  to  convince  me, — the  less  excuse  was  there 
for  his  paving  the  way  to  it. 

Previously  to  adopting  the  course  to  which  I  have  been 
constrained  to  resort,  that  of  publishing  in  their  present  form 
the  remaining  letters  which,  by  his  interference  as  proprietor, 
he  had  suppressed,  I  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter  : — 

*'  KeDBiogton,  April  8,  1845. 

**  My  dbab  Sir, 

'^  The  Easter  recess  being  at  an  end,  I  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  that  my  last  letter  should  remain  any  longer  at 
the  office,  and  have  accordingly  withdrawn  it. 

''  The  equivocal  position  iu  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
place  me,  by  abruptly  putting  an  end  to  the  insertion  of  my 
letters,  I  do  not  consider  as  at  all  justified  by  the  reason 
alleged  at  my  interview  with  you  in  Orafton-street.  Ton 
say  that  it  was  the  thorough  conviction  that  their  insertion 
would  avail  nothing,  that  induced  you  to  desire  the  Editor  to 
discontinue  their  insertion,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  you, 

"  That  a  certain  responsibility  attached  to  the  act  is  evident 
upon  your  own  admission.  It  will  be  for  you  to  relieve  your- 
self from  it  by  any  explanation  you  may  deem  satisfactory  ; 
it  will,  at  the  same  time,  remain  for  me  to  relieve  myself^rom 


the  eomequeneei  ^  it,  which  I  can  only  do  bj  a  pablio  state* 
ment  of  the  fact,  accompanied  bj  the  observations  which  it 
appears  to  me  to  call  for. 

"  I  wrote  to  Serjeant  Wilde  about  ten  days  ago,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  very  frankly  mj  opinion  as  to  the  supposition 
by  which  I  considered  you  to  be  influenced  in  breaking  off 
my  further  communication  with  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chronicle,  and  leaving  me  at  the  mercy  of 
whatever  unfavourable  conjectures  the  fetct  might  give  rise  to. 
This  letter  the  Serjeant  has  my  free  consent  to  shew  you,  or 
to  acquaint  you  with  its  purport,  as  his  doing  so  will  at  once 
possess  you  of  my  sentiments,  and  of  the  course  it  is  my  in* 
tention  to  purtoe. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself 
'*  My  dear  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  ikithful  and  obedient  servant, 

'*  Jambs  Skdqwick. 

"  To  Sir  John  Batthope." 

The  note  which  I  received  from  him  in  reply  is  so  unique  in 
its  kind,  and  is  so  logical  withal^  that  it  would  be  wronging 
his  reputation  to  withhold  it. 

"  Firgrove  near  Weybridae,  9th  April,  1846. 
"  Dbar  Sir, 

'*  Indisposition  has  prevented  me  sooner  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  the  7th  instant.  The  only  excuse  I  can  suppose 
for  such  unfounded  and  misapplied  complaints  as  those  con- 
tained  in  your  letter  is  that  continued  reflection  upon  your 
grievances,  so  weakens  your  usual  good  understanding  as 
to  enfeeble  your  judgment. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  John  Easthopb. 
'<  To  J .  Sedgwick,  Esq." 

This  precious  document  reminds  me  of  the  reasoning  of 
Ikbt  SotoMONS.— *'  Why  really,  gentlemen,  the  man  that  can 
bring  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  as  this  against  me  must 


vi 


be  beside  himself."    This  was,  certainly,  a  bad  pTteeedent  to 
copy  from,  but  the  plagiarism  is  in  everj  way  pardonable. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  as  to  the  conriction  upon 
which  <'  the  Newspaper  Baronet" — as  he  is  called,*  avows 
himself  to  ha^e  acted,  that  mine  is  one  of  those  cases  **  which 
a  Minister  would  without  difficulty  get  his  majority  to  make 
light  of." 

This  assertion  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  contradict.  As 
a  member  of  the  Collective  Wisdom — though  contributing 
nothing  to  the  common  stock — his  word,  as  to  this,  may  be 
safely  taken.  He  is  behind  the  scenes,  and  is  so  far  a  com- 
petent witness.  Government,  however,  will  not  thank  him 
for  maintaining  so  reproachful  a  truth.  That  under  the  most 
tyrannical  oppression  a  British  subject  will  in  vain  turn  to 
Parliament  for  relief— that  even  his  prayer  to  be  heard  in  his 
defence  will  be  of  no  more  avail  than  an  invocation  to  the 
north  wind — all  this  may  be  but  too  sad  a  reality.  The  infor- 
mation, however,  adds  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Jem  ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle ^^s  one  of  the  initiated, 
will  do  well  not  to  reveal  it  so  incautiously  to  the  many. 


*  From  obtaining  hli  baronetcy  through  a  certain  Whig  Minister,  as 
the  reward  of  having  lent  his  Chronicle  to  the  support  of  war  polities,  in 
the  afikir  of  Stria.  Whan  a  Stockbroker  is  created  a  Baronet,  and  for 
ntch  a  senrice,  the  m AV  is  not  elevated,  it  is  ^  ordbb  that  Is  lowcrad. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — A  long  period  has  elapsed  since  my  letters  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace,  chairman  of  that  Commission  of  Revenue 
Inquiry  on  whose  report  the  Board  of  Stamps  was  dissolved, 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Within 
that  interval  we  have  had — what  the  most  sanguine  patriots 
never  expected  to  see — a  Reform  Ministry.  That  ministry 
passed  a  measure  which  did  more  to  strenghten  the  fibre  of 
the  popular  mind  than  the  most  veteran  combatants  in  the 
cause  could  have  hoped.  It  took  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of 
that  party  in  the  state  which,  from  of  old,  had  abused  it.  It 
did  this  by  subjecting  them  to  the  restraint  of  public  opinion, 
which,  aforetime,  they  had  either  disregarded  or  defied. 

Within  that  interval,  too,  another  event  has  occurred,  which 
it  is  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  notice.  I  advert  to  the 
impressive,  nprighty  fearless  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Dbnman  in  the  memorable  case  of  "  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard/' an  opinion  which  not  only  fixed  a  due  responsibility 
upon  Commissioners  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  coming 
from  such  high  authority,  brought  that  responsibility  at  once 
and  efficiently  into  action.  It  put  an  end,  I  trust  forever,  to 
such  reports  as  that  to  which  I  have  adverted.  No  public 
board  can  ever  again  be  dissolved  through  such  agency,  or  by 
such  instruments. 

A  parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  a  much  more 
potent  instrument  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  power  than  it  is 
usually  imagined  to  be.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  best  pur- 
poses ;  it  may  be  perverted  to  the  worst.  There  are  no  dis- 
closures which  it  ttiay  not  be  employed  to  stifle ;  no  investiga- 
tion which  it  cannot  be  made  to  defeat.  As  an  engine  of  in- 
dividual oppression,  it  is  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the 
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most  secret.     I  speak  from  experience,  and  I  am  about  to  put 
my  testimony  on  record. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  that  nothing  should  at  any  time 
transpire  as  to  the  cause  ii'hich  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Board  of  Stamps.  It  was  an  act  of  authority  that  had  no 
precedent,  and  has  no  parallel.  All  that  relates  to  it  has  been 
studiously  mystified — the  haziness  of  the  Inquisition  has  hung 
over  it.  But  the  time  has  come  for  bringing  the  acts  and 
proceedings  which  prefaced  that  measure  into  the  broad  sun- 
light. 

As  the  matter  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  early  in 
the  approaching  session,  on  a  motion  for  a  committee,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  case  fully  beforehandt  that  when 
the  debate  comes  on  its  details  may  be  well  understood ;  for 
unless  the  public  mind  is  previously  prepared  for  the  discus- 
sion, it  can  take  no  adequate  interest  in  it,  and  manceavring  of 
every  kind  will  be  resorted  to,  and  misrepresentation  will  have 
its  perfect  work. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  for  affirming  that  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  in  the  days  of  that  illustrious 
orator  it  might  have  been  so  ;  but  in  these  days  it  stands  uo 
chance ;  equivocation  and  falsehood  will  beat  it  out  and  out. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  oppose  the  shield  of  integrity  to  the 
shaft  of  power.  How  little  do  the  people  know  what  harass- 
ment that  man  is  made  to  suffer  who  is  honest  enough  to  serve 
them.  How  many  are  there  that,  wronged  and  ruined*  have 
worn  away  their  health  and  wasted  their  days  in  inefiectnal 
appeals  to  government  for  redress!  How  many  a,re  there,  at 
this  moment,  whose  grievances  are  disregarded  and  whose 
claims  cannot  get  a  hearing !  The  history  of  such  men  comes 
too  often  before  the  world.  Some,  driven  to  despair  destroy 
themselves ;  others,  driven  to  madness,  destroy  their  oppressor. 

But  this  subject  is  too  serious  a  one,  and  I  pass  from  it  to 
the  more  immediate  affair  of  the  dispersement  of  the  late 
Stamp  Iloard.  A  board  composed  of  members  of  irreproach- 
able character,  every  way  qualified,  and  admitted  so  to  be,  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  is  abruptly  and  at  once 
broken  up,  their  commissions  revoked,  and  persons  whollj 


strangers  to  the  hairiness  of  the  estahlishment,  and,  of  course, 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  details  and  mode  of  management, 
appointed  in  their  stead.  The  puhlic  cannot  hut  assume  that 
so  sudden  and  violent  a  step  must  have  been  rendered  impcra* 
tive  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  ;  that  some  acts  of  grave  delin- 
quency, some  long  concealed  misdoings,  must  have  been 
brought  to  light,  which  had  made  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
retain  them  in  the  public  service.  This  was  the  natural  con- 
clusion that  every  one  would  come  to.  But  then  comes  the 
important  question — what  mas  the  real  cause  that  induced  this 
most  extraordinary  measure  7  It  is  somewhat  unaccountable 
that  this  question,  which  has  been  oflen  urgently  asked,  has 
never  yet  been  answered  I  One  fact  is  avowed— and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  one — that  this  unexampled  exercise  of  power 
was  in  no  way  deserved  by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it. 
This  their  lordships  have  themselves  deliberately  admitted. 
The  admission  is  made  under  their  own  hand  in  the  Treasury 
minute  itself  by  which  the  board  was  dissolved,  which  states 
that  :— 

''  With  respect  to  those  members  who  will,  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  be  displaced  by  the  revocation  of  their  com- 
mission, my  lords  are  of  opinion  that  it  maybe  proper  to  assign 
to  them,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  deprivation  of  their 
present  offices,  and  while  they  shall  continue  unemployed  in 
the  public  service,  the  following  allowances." 

Their  lordships  then  ^iroceeded  to  assign  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
(the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,)  to  Mr.  Kingstone,  to  Mr. 
Addington,  (nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Sidmouth,)  and  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  the  allowances  respectively  apportioned  to  them. 

There  is  wherewithal  here  for  reflection  to  pause  over ;  a 
lawyer-like  glance  at  it  will  not  do ;  it  is  a  Treasury  mandate 
of  no  common  kind,  and  merits  an  attention  proportioned  to 
the  singularity  of  its  nature  and  the  seriousness  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  first  place,  compensation  implies  an  injury  inflicted. 
It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  their  commission  having  been  un- 
deservedly revoked,  that  they  can  have  any  claim  to  recom- 
pence.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  satisfaction  in  the  nature  of  damages, 
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their  lordships  themselves  being  the  jurors  making  the  award. 
They  place  themselves  In  the  very  singular  position  of  wrong- 
doers making  a  pecuniary  recom pence  to  the  sufferers  for  the 
injustice  towards  them  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  this  proceeding  which  more 
immediately  relates  to  myself.  In  this  grant  of  compensation 
my  name  was  omitted.  My  lords,  when  assembled  in  the 
spirit  of  distributive  justice,  were  pleased  to  put  me  out  of 
court.  Holding,  as  I  did,  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board, 
with  a  salary  of  ^1,500  a  year,  and  an  official  residence, 
valued  by  their  lordships*  own  estimate  at  ^£300,  making  in 
the  whole  j£l,800  per  annum,  they  declined  going  into  any 
discussion  upon  my  quatitum  meruit.  Their  lordships  did  not, 
indeed,  get  rid  of  it  by  moving  the  previous  question  ;  they 
made  much  shorter  work  of  it — they  refused  to  entertain  the 
question  at  all  !  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  dispose  of  my 
claim  in  this  wise  :  — 

'*  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  my  lords  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  as  being  essentially  different  from  those 
which  have  rendered  necessary  the  removal  of  the  above-named 
members  of  the  present  commission,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
postpone  Jbr  future  consideration  the  question  of  the  claim  of 
that  gentleman  to  any  similar  provision." 

Truly  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  tribunal !  It  affords  no 
clue  by  which  to  discover  to  what  its  decision  refers,  or  upon 
what  principle  it  is  grounded.  It  is  nowhere  stated  why  the 
commission  of  the  other  members  was  revoked.  How,  then, 
does  it  appear  in  what  respect  my  case  differed  from  theirs  ? 
Phrases  so  applied  may  answer  a  purpose,  but  they  have  no 
intelligible  meaning.  It  is  a  downright  solecism  in  language 
to  speak  of  their  removal  as  rendered  necessary,  when  with 
the  same  pen,  you  grant  them  a  compensation  for  their  depri- 
vation of  office,  which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  was  consequently  alike  uncalled  for  and  nn« 
authorized. 

Had  it  been  true  that  my  case  was,  as  is  affirmed,  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  members  to  whom  amends  was  made, 
why  was  it  not  openly,  and  in  direct  terms,  declared  in  what 


that  essential  difference  consisted  f  Why  was  not  both  the 
offence  and  the  punishment  pat  specifically  before  the  public 
on  the  same  record?  There  were  reasons  for  this.  Their 
lordships,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  had  determined  upon  my 
single  sacrifice  long  before,  and  they  were  determined  I  should 
not  elude  their  grasp ;  accordingly  they  infiict  the  punishment 
first,  and  postpone  the  question  of  whether  I  deserved  it  or 
not  for  future  consideration  ! 

A  more  outrageous  violation  of  the  first  and  most  sacred 
principles  of  justice  was  never  witnessed  than  what  is  here 
exhibited.  Assumicg  to  themselves,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Trea* 
sury  do  assume,  the  summary  and  the  tremendous  power  of 
dissolving  a  public  Board  of  Revenue,  and  dispersing  its  mem- 
bers right  and  left,  the  exercising  it,  as  it  is  here  exercised,  by 
crushing  the  individual  selected,  and  compensating  the  rest, 
carries  with  it  a  warning  of  fearful  alarm.  Were  it  not  done 
in  the  secresy  of  office  it  would  excite  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. An  irresponsible  authority,  composed  of  some  half- 
dozen  individuals  that  can  thus  act  ^whether  under  the  desig- 
nation of  a  Board  of  Treasury,  or  taking  to  itself  whatever 
other  name  it  may,  becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  every 
public  man  whose  integrity  may  stand  in  the  way  of  their  pur- 
pose. There  will  in  time  be  no  tenure  of  office  but  that  of 
servility.  If  an  obnoxious  individual  persists  in  discharging 
his  duty  to  the  public,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  if  no  other 
corrective  can  reach  him,  will  soon  teach  him  that  this  is  not 
to  be  done  with  impunity.  As  I  proceed  I  shall  produce 
abundant  evidence  of  this.  It  is  a  task  I  would  most  willingly 
have  been  spared;  but  Mr.  OouLBURN^has  recently  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  making  my  wrongs  audible,  and  of 
telling  a  tale  which,  when  the  public  shall  have  heard  it,  he 
will  wish  untold. 

I  am  tired  of  appealing,  ab  eodem  ad  eundem,  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Treasury.  I  will  appeal,  hereafter,  through  the 
English  press,  to  the  English  people;  they,  I  feel  assured, 
will  pronounce  an  honest  and  impartial  judgment,  and  by  that 
judgment  I  will  abide. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CQRONICLE. 

Sir, — In  wealthy  and  power,  and  political  influence,  England 
stands  the  first  in  rank  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this  wealth,  and  power,  and  influence  at  its  height, 
her  real  condition  is  very  far  from  enviable,  and  the  vital 
strength  of  her  population,  acted  upon  by  adverse  causes  fronn 
within  and  from  without,  is  becoming  every  day  more  im- 
paired, with  less  hope  of  renovation.  And  why  is  this? 
Because  to  change  the  face  of  aflairs  requires  a  stern  morlaity, 
and  an  entire  devotion  on  the  part  of  its  rulers  to  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  time 
is  advancing  when  England  will  be  thus  paternally  goyerned—- 
when  the  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  justice  be 
done  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Treasury.  The  prospect  is, 
no  doubt,  a  pleasing  oce,  but  I  for  one  am  not  quite  so  saD- 
guine.  As  far  as  my  vision  extends,  I  see  no  approach  of  any 
such  millennium. 

The  course  of  proceedings  I  shall  relate,  and  the  transac- 
tions I  shall  have  to  remark  upon,  are  quite  unique  in  their 
kind.  •  They  open  up  a  new  form  of  conspiracy,  and  a  new 
field  of  oppression.  In  my  last  I  set  forth  the  very  singular 
complexion  of  the  Treasury  minute  under  which  the  late  Board 
of  Stamps  was  dissolved,  and  which,  for  reasons  it  neither 
explains  nor  justifies,  compensated  the  injustice  done  to  my 
colleagues,  while  it  left  mt^  case  '*  for  future  consideration." 
But  this  inie&niie  future  never  arrived,  nor  was  it  intended  it 
should.  It  has  accordingly  never  been  considered,  from  that 
day  to  this  :  how  it  was  eventually  adjudged  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel :  by  what  a  most  extraordinary  process  that  adjudi- 
cation was  effected  will  appear  when  I  come  to  address  Mr. 
Ooulburn. 

Thus  much  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  prelude.  It  will 
now  be  necessary^  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  whole 
ca9C,  that  I  should  begin  at  the  beginning. 


I  liad  not  been  many  years  at  the  bar  before  I  was  offered  a 
commissionership  of  Excise  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  present  Lord 
Melville,  which  I  declined,  from  a  reluctance  to  quit  my  pro- 
fession, which  I  was  pursuing  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
On  informing  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  then  Attorney-General,  with 
whom  I  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship,  that  I  had  so 
done,  he  very  kindly  expressed  his  regret,  as  Ooyemment,  he 
said,  was  desirous  of  assimilating  the  Excise  system  in  Scot- 
land to  that  of  England,  which,  as  regarded  both  the  Excise 
laws  in  Scotland  and  those  hereafter  to  be  passed,  required  a 
man  of  professional  habits.  I  said  the  salary  was  no  adequate 
inducement,  as  my  own  professional  income  was  already 
nearly  equal  to  it ;  that  I  was,  besides,  unwilling  to  leave  my 
friends  in  England,  and  that  one  did  not  easily  strike  one's 
root  in  a  new  soil.  These  were  my  exact  words.  He  said, 
in  reply,  that  there  had  been  hitherto  no  ch€nrman  of  the  board 
in  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  I  should 
be  raised  to  that  situation,  which  would  increase  the  salary 
one-third ;  and  he  added  further,  that  when  the  task  of  assi- 
milating the  two  systems  should  haye  been  completed,  I  should 
be  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred  at  the  Londou 
board.  One  circumstance  that  he  urged  upon  me  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  was,  that  it  was  a  place  /or  life, 
which  made  it  equivalent  to  a  much  higher  professional  emo- 
lument. ThU  consideration  it  was  that  chiefly  weighed  with 
me,  and  the  next  day  I  waited  upon  Lord  Melville,  and,  with 
a  becoming  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  accepted 
the  appointment 

I  mention  the  above  particulars  because  they  are  explana- 
tory of  the  facts  which  took  place  in  accordance  with  them ; 
and  further,  because  of  the  strong  bearing  which  they  have 
upon  the  events  which  followed. 

I  had  held  the  office  of  chairman  about  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  vacancy  occurred  at  the  London  Excise  Board,  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  occasioned  by  his  acces- 
sion to  a  very  large  property;  and  I  thereupon  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lushington,  then  chief  secretary  of  the  Trea- 
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sury,  informing  me  of  the  secession  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor, 
and  that  their  lordships,  mindfol  of  their  promise,  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me  to  succeed  him. 

I  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  usual  form,  tendering  my  resignation  of  the  chairman- 
ship in  Scotland,  preparatory  to  taking  my  seat  as  a  commis- 
sioner at  the  board  in  London  ;  in  reply  to  which  I  received 
the  following  letter:— 

"  Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult.,  tendering^  your 
reitignation  of  the  situation  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise 
in  Scotland,  whenever  their  lordships  shall  be  pleased  to  tes- 
tify their  acceptance  of  the  same. 

'*  I  am  commanded  by  their  lordships  to  acquaint  you  thai 
they  are  pleased  to  accept  therof,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
convey  the  expression  of  their  lordships'  sense  of  the  zeaUnu 
and  able  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
situation. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'*  Treasury  Chambers.**  "Geobgb  Harrison.'' 


Before  quitting  Edinburgh  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
provide  some  place  in  which  to  deposit  my  furniture  and 
effects  in  London,  until  I  should  fix  upon  some  family  resi- 
dence. On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (the  present  Lord  Bexley),  he  very  oblig- 
ingly gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  intimating  that  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  their 
board,  and  requesting  that  they  would  afford  me  the  accom- 
modation required,  if  it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service.  This  request  was  immediately  complied 
with. 

I  should  not  enter  into  this  apparent  minuteness  of  detail, 
did  I  not  feel  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  case  made  it 
necessary.     Its  bearing  upon  the  facts  will  be  presently  seen. 

I  now  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  necessary  before  my  final  departure.  This 
occupied  me  altogether  about  three  weeks.  On  my  return, 
knowing  that  my  patent  had  been  put  in  hand  before  I  lefl 
London,  1  repaired  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Fee's  Office  to  inquire 
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if  it  was  completed,  when,  to  my  utter  sarpriae,  I  learnt  tliat 
daring  my  absence  my  patent  had  been  cancelled  and  a  new 
one  made  out  in  favour  of  Colonbl  Dotlb  I  I  of  course  lost 
no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  Ch&ncellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  the  account  I  received  was,  that  on  putting  the  patent 
before  the  Prince  Regent  for  the  royal  signature,  his  Royal 
Highness  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  of  displeasure  at 
not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  vacancy,  adding, 
that  **  He  had  promised  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  that 
Colonel  Doyle  should  have  the  first  vacancy,  and  that  his 
promise  must  and  should  be  fulfilled" — that,  thus  circum- 
stanced. Lord  Liverpool  and  himself  had  no  alternative  but  to 
cancel  the  patent  that  had  been  made  out  for  me,  and  to  com- 
ply with  his  Royal  Highness*s  wishes. 

Men  of  firmer  minds  than  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Bexley 
might,  perhaps,  have  acted  otherwise;  but  io  ministers  the 
frown  of  royalty  is  no  doubt  hard  to  bear ;  and  I  make  a^ow- 
ance  for  the  unreflective  haste  with  which,  at  my  expense,  they 
escaped  from  it. 

My  next  inquiry  was,  in  what  mode  I  was  to  be  indemni- 
fied ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  have  the  next  vacancy, 
and  that  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  would,  in  the 
mean  time,  appoint  me  to  the  examination  of  the  Droits  of 
Admiralty  accounts,  with  the  salary  (£1,500.  per  annum)  of 
the  office  I  had  resigned.  I  was  placed  in  a  position  which 
lefl  me  no  option  but  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and  it 
accordingly  took  efiect. 

I  held  the  above  appointment  two  years,  during  which  I 
detected  two  errors  of  j£iO,000.  in  favour  of  the  crown. 

It  happened,  at  this  period,  Mr.  Neill  was  induced  by  ill 
health  to  resign  his  situation  of  Chairman  of  the  Stamp  Boards 
and,  by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  dated  25th  August,  1817, 
I  was  appointed  his  successor.  I  had  been  but  a  few  months 
in  office,  when,  by  an  express  warrant  from  the  Lords  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury,  I  was  directed — 

<*To  proceed  without  delay  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  system  and  conduct  of  this  important  branch 
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of  the  revenue,  and  to  report  speedily  to  their  lordships  thereoo, 
and  to  suggest  for  their  lordships'  consideration  such  altera- 
tions and  amendments  in  the  existing  system  as,  in  joar 
opinion,  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  assi« 
milating  it  to  the  system  of  management  in  England^ 

"  And  my  lords  further  desire  that  you  will,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  Stamp-office  in  North  Britain  (Mr.  Bremner),  and  report 
to  their  lordships  fully  the  result  of  such  investigation,  and 
that  you  will  require  of  the  said  solicitor  to  ddiver  you  an 
account  of  all  monibs  rbcbivbd  and  paid  by  him,  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment  to  the  date  of  your  requisition  of 
the  same,  and  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  should  appear  to  you 
to  require  that  any  immediate  proceedings  should  take  place 
before  their  lordships'  directions  can  be  received  upon  the 
subject,  my  lords  are  pleased  to  direct  you  to  consult  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  to  authorize  you  to  take  such  steps  as  his  lord- 
ship may  advise.'' 

Their  lordships'  warrant  contained  other  directions  as  to  the 
department  generally,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  advert. 

Let  me  here  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  express 
duty  which  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  here  call  upon 
me  to  fulfil,  and  to  the  urgent  language  in  which  I  am  directed 
to  require  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Bremner,  to  deliver  to  me  an 
account  of  all  monies  received  and  paid  by  him  from  the  date 
of  his  appointment. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  direction  I  proceeded  to  Edin* 
burgh,  to  examine  into  the  abuses  which  had  been  long  known 
to  exist,  and,  throughout  Scotland^  had  been  loudly  complained 
of;  and  I  can  truly  aver,  that  short  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Stamp  revenue  in  North  Britain,  a  system  more  iniquitoos 
could  not  have  been  practised  than  my  investigations  disclosed* 
Every  possible  obstacle  being  thrown  in  my  way,  my  col- 
leagues at  the  board  concurred  with  me  in  the  absolute  necessity 
oi  suspending  Mr.  Bremner,  preparatory  to  his  ultimate  remo- 
val from  office.  This,  with  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  being 
done,  I  next  appointed  an  interim  solicitor,   a  Mr.  Benny, 
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whose  professional  and  personal  character  I  had  carefully 
ascertained. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Stamp  reyenue  had  suffered  under 
Mr.  Bremner  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  during  which  he  remained  suspended, 
the  increase  under  five  of  the  most  important  heads  of  duty 
was  nearly  one-half, 

I  had  already  effected  an  increase  of  jE60,000  per  annum 
(upon  a  revenue  of  ^400,000)  when,  having  been  six  months 
absent,  I  went  to  London  to  concert  with  my  colleagues  at  the 
Board  as  to  the  further  measures  to  be  adopted.  It  was  my 
intention  to  return  again,  after  a  short  interval,  to  Edinburgh, 
having  made  arrangements  to  carry  out  improvements  much 
beyond  those  I  had  already  effected,  and  being  also  prepared  to 
suggest,  as  desired  by  their  lordships,  such  alterations  and 
amendments  in  the  existing  system  as  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  abuses. 

I  had  had  from  the  beginning  to  encounter  a  resistance  from 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  others  in  authority,  that  my  utmost 

* 

exertions  could  not  prevail  against ;  and  I  had  some  good 
reason  to  know  and  feel  that  the  same  counteractive  influence 
in  support  of  Mr.  Bremner  that  had  been  thus  powerfully 
exerted  in  Scotland,  had  been  put  in  motion  in  England.  I 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  when  I  found  on  a  sudden  that  all 
my  projected  improvements  were  at  an  end  and  a  stop  put  to 
all  further  investigation.  A  Treasury  minute  came,  ordering 
Mr,  Sremner*s  immediate  restoration  to  office  ! 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  re-instated,  notwith- 
standing no  account  of  legacy  or  probate  duties  received  by 
him  as  the  head  of  that  department  in  Scotland,  nor  any 
account;  not  even  a  single  item,  of  either  the  duties  or  penalties 
received  by  him,  as  Solicitor  of  Stamps,  had  ever  been  ren- 
dered by  him  during  all  the  years  he  had  been  in  office ;  nor 
has  any  account  of  the  money  so  received,  which  must  have 
been  vast  in  amount,  been  rendered  to  this  hour  ! 

The  Treasury  minute  which  commanded  Mr.  Bremncr's 
restoration  to  cffice,  however  afflictive  it  might  be  to  the 
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revenue,  called  for  no  comment  from  roe ;  nor  would  it  have 
received  any,  but  for  the  reproach  directed  against  myself. 
The  observations  which  it  drew  from  me  were  made  in  my  own 
exculpation.  Whether  they  were  justified  or  not  the  public 
will  judge.  In  my  next  letter,  which  will  be  addressed  to 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  that  minute  and  my  remarks  upon 
it  will  appear;  it  is  enough,  at  present,  to  say,  that  they 
awakened  that  indignation  of  which  I  was  afterwards  made  the 
victim, 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 


■ .  I 
I  -  ■ 
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LETTER  III. 
To  TOB  Right  Haif.  Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

Mt  Lord, — The  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield  was  right : 
that  '^  generous  loyalty  to  rank'*  so  prevalent  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  has  verily  and  indeed  disappeared.  How  can  it 
have  happened  that  a  sentiment  which  had  so  long  stood 
its  ground  should  have  fallen  into  such  manifest  disregard  7 
Was  it  that  the  Order  plumed  themselves  on  their  titles,  and 
looked  with  too  dark  a  scowl  upon  the  nothingness  of  the 
people  ?  Was  it  that  **  tow'ring  in  their  pride  of  plape/'  their 
haughtiness  was  not  redeemed  either  by  the  demeanour  which 
ensures  respect,  or  the  qualities  which  deserve  it  ?  It  is  not 
my  province  to  enter  upon  this  wide  question ;  I  will  leave 
your  Lordship  to  solve  it  at  your  leisure.  My  present  subject, 
however,  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  problem,  and 
may,  perhaps,  assist  in  the  solution  of  it. 

The  dissolution  of  the  late  Stamp  Board  was  a  most  unpre- 
cedented and  extraordinary  measure.  There  was  much  of  the 
inscrutable  about  it.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  mystify  and 
misrepresent  both  its  origin  and  its  object.  In  all  that  passed 
before  the  public  eye  at  the  time,  it  had  the  appearance  of  pro- 
ceeding from  a  most  patriotic  regard  for  the  public  service. 
To  all  outward  seeming,  it  arose  from  an  uncompromising 
spirit  of  reform,  which  gave  promise  of  better  tiroes.  Those 
who  had  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  began  to  take  heart, 
imagining  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  the  purification.  The 
Lords  of  the  Treasury — yourself  among  the  most  active-— 
gained  no  light  praise  for  the  inexorable  sternness  with  which 
they  disbanded  a  whole  revenue  board,  as  if  to  strike  terror 
into  official  men  to  the  end  of  time.  And  no  doubt,  in  the  way 
of  example,  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  admiration  had 
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it  in  reality  had  the  slightest  reference  to  tlie  improvenient  of 
the  revenue,  or  the  most  distant  concern  with  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Its  fault  was,  that  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other. 

The  task  of  reforming  the  inveterate  abases  of  any  official 
establishment  is  at  all  times  an  invidiona  one.  No  man  who 
values  his  own  peace  will  covet  it  The  Treasury  warrant, 
which  imposed  upon  me  the  task  of  investigating  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Bremner,  the  Solicitor  of  Stamps  in  Scotland,  directed 
me  in  such  emphatic  terms  to  report  "JiUly*^  to  their  lordships 
the  result  of  my  investigation,  that  I  felt  called  upon  to.probe 
to  their  depth  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  I  accordingly 
entered  upon  it  with  that  earnestness  of  purpose  which  my 
duty,  both  to  the  Government  and  the  public,  required  from 
me. 

The  very  object  of  my  mission  was  itself  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  injury  caused  to  the  revenue  by  the  neglect  and  mis- 
management of  Mr.  Bremner  had  been  long  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury.  In  truth,  I  found  it  the  leading 
topic  of  complaint  at  my  accession  to  the  Board.  Mr.  Neill, 
my  predecessor,  had  neither  health  nor  nerve  to  combat  with 
it,  and  therefore  it  was  that  so  very  soon  after  my  appoiotment 
that  investigation  devolved  upon  me,  the  necessity  for  which 
had  been  so  long  imperatively  felt. 

Having  every  reason  to  anticipate  what  the  nature  and 
complexion  of  my  report  would  be,  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  which  it  unfolded  could  not  have  taken  your  lordship 
by  surprise;  on  the  contrary,  the  surprise  must  have  been, 
had  my  account  of  Mr.  Bremner  been,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  an  inefficient  or  unworthy  officer ;  that  he  apparently 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  capacity,  aud  was  in  no 
wise  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  clique  in  Edinburgh  were 
desirous  he  should  appear;  and  in  this  light  your  lordship 
would  fain  represent  him  when  drawing  up  the  following 
Treasury  minute,  which  removed  his  suspension,  and  com- 
manded his  immediate  reinstatement : — 
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"  Copy  of  Treamry  Minvte  ordering  Mr*  Bremner^s 

Restoration  to  Office, 

**  On  reading  Mr,  Bremner's  first  memorial,  dated  the 
11th  December,  1818,  my  lords  were  led  to  suppose  that  his 
suspension  was  entirely  caused  by  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Jean  Munro;  and  in  this  they  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
he  acted  quite  correctly.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Stamps,  however,  in  their  answer  to  this  memorial,  distinctly 
deny  that  this  case  was  in  any  way  connected  with  Mr. 
Bremner's  suspension.  My  lords,  therefore,  conceive  that  no 
further  observations  are  applicable  to  it,  except  so  far  as  to 
remark,  that  in  removing  old  and  confidential  officers  from 
their  situations,  justice  seems  to  require  that  they  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  offences  with  which  they  are 
charged,  and  that  the  specification  of  the  fault  should  accom- 
pany the  signification  of  the  punishment. 

**The  Board  of  Stamps,  however,  allege  incapacity,  inatten- 
tion, and  want  of  activity,  as  their  grounds  for  Mr.  Bremner's 
suspension.  Their  reasons,  without  doubt,  if  fully  substantiated, 
fully  authorised  and  indeed  required  the  Commissioners  to 
suspend  Mr.  Bremner  from  his  official  situation,  thus  dis- 
gracing him  in  his  own  profession,  and  depriving  him  of  an 
office  held  by  him  as  deputy  or  principal  for  so  many  years. 

'*  And,  indeed,  my  lords,  upon  a  lull  and  mature  conside- 
ration of  the  several  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Bremner 
in  exculpation  of  himself,  and  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  ground  their  opinions,  certainly  feel  that  Mr. 
Bremner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  nor  so  alive  to  the  intricacies  of  his 
official  business,  as  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the  imputa- 
tions above  mentioned. 

"  But  when  my  lords  consider  that  the  duties  that  have 
devolved  on  him  singly,  are  in  England  (upon  a  knowledge 
of  their  extent  and  difficulty)  intrusted  to  many  difierent 
officers,  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  say,  that  the 
blame  attaching  to  Mr.  Bremner  is  most  materially  lessened, 
and  that  the  system  is  just  as  liable  to  complaint  as  the  officer 
who  has  been  charged  with  carrying  it  into  efiect.  In  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  lords  must  observe 
that  it  appears  to  them,  that  it  was  highly  incumbent  on  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  long  ago  to  have 
recommended  such  a  change  in  the  branch  of  their  department 
belonging  to  Scotland,  as  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
irregularities  and  inconveniences  which  they  state  to  have 
existed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

"  Upon  many  of  the  cases  referred  to  as  establishing  Mr. 
Bremner's  inattention  to  his  business,  it  is  not  possible  for  my 
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lords  to  form  a  very  accurate  judgment,  nor  is  it  material  to 
the  justice  of  his  suspension  ;  but  with  respect  to  a  particular 
one  of  a  seizure  of  unlawful  cards,  and  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Breraner  appears  to  establish,  satisfactorily, 
that  his  first  proceedings  were  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the 
then  Lord  Advocate,  and  that  the  reason  of  no  fnrtoer  measures 
being  pursued  against  the  offending  parties  was,  the  feeling 
entertained  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  that  the^  were  soffi- 
cicntly  punished  by  the  condemnation  of  the  forfeited  cards. 

<'  My  lords  also  think  it  right  to  advert  to  two  other 
points,  namely,  the  attorney's  certificates  and  the  stamps 
upon  plate. 

*'  Upon  each  of  these,  Mr.  Bremner  states  that  the  existing 
laws  of  Scotland  are  inadequate  to  prevent  fraud,  and  that 
he  had  intimated  this  his  opinion  to  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Stamps  (Mr.  Neill).  To  what  extent  such  com- 
munication was  made  does  not  appear;  but  my  lords  presume 
that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  must  have  been 
directed  to  the  point,  when  the  Stamp  Acts  of  1815  and  1818 
were  passed  ;  and,  under  this  presumption,  my  lords  tmst 
that  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  propose  some  regu- 
lations to  obviate  these  defects  in  the  law,  if  they  consider 
them  to  exist. 

^'  My  lords,  in  further  adverting  to  the  comparative  state* 
ments  of  the  stamp  revenue  of  Scotland  of  the  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  cannot  allow  them  much  weight  in  their 
decision,  since  putting  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  stamp 
duties  out  of  the  question,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Renny 
would  naturally  account  for  an  increased  activity  in  the 
collection  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue. 

'*  Upon   the   whole,   therefore,   my   lords  are  of  opinion^ 

THAT  THERE  ARE  NOT  SUFFICIENT  GROUNDS  FOR  CONTINUIHG 
THE  SUSPENSION  OF  Mil.  BrBMNER  FROM  THB  DUTIES  OF  HIS 
OFFICIAL  SITUATION,  AND  DESIRE  THAT  IT  MAY  BB  FORTH- 
WITH   REMOVED." 


Observations  on  the  Minute  ordering  Mr,  Bremner's  Restoration 
to  th^  Office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Stamps  in  Scoilandt 
addressed  to  Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

[To  avoid  unnecessary  length,  the  introductory  part  is  omitted.] 

"  On  reading  Mr.  Bremner*s  first  memorial,  dated  the  11th 
December,  1818,  my  lords  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  bus* 
pension  was  entirely  caused  by  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Jean  Munro ;  and  in  this  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
he  acted  quite  correctly." 
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A8  It  could  not  bnt  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  that  t  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  investigation  into  the  official  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bremner — that  it  was  because  his  misconduct  had  become 
so  inveterate  that  an  investigation,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  his 
removal  from  office,  had  been  at  length  resolved  upon — and 
when  my  private  reports  from  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation,  together  with  the  report  forwarded  after  my 
return,  had  detailed  the  lamentable  system  of  abuse,  neglect, 
and  mismanagement,  which  had  so  incurably  prevailed  in  the 
solicitor's  department:— after  this  disclosure,  I  know  not  by 
what  testimony  their  lordships  could  be  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  **  that  Mr.  Bremner's  suspension  was  entirely  caused 
by  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Jean  Miinro;'*  and  more  espe- 
cially as  his  conduct  in  that  case  had  never  even  been  put  in 
any  shape  as  a  charge  against  him.   When  it  is  further  added, 
with  reference  to  that  case,  that  their  lordships  "  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  he  acted  quite  correctly/'  this  intimation  can 
only  be  interpreted  into  a  marked  reprehension  of  the  judg- 
ment which  the  report — drawn   up,  certainly,  by   m^,   but 
signed  with  entire  concurrence  by  the  Board — had  expressed 
upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bremner  in  that  instance.    That  the 
solicitor    (Mr.   Bremner)    should    request    my    opinion,   as 
chairman,  upon  the  law  in  a  particular  case — that,  professing 
to  acquiesce  in  its  correctness,  he  should  forward  it  afterwards 
to  the  Board,  and  ask  their  opinion,  obviously  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  different,  and  that  he  might  thus  be  able  to 
{4ace  both  opinions  in  opposition — that,  disappointed  in  this 
by  the  Board's  complete  concurrence,  be  should,  without  any 
direction  from   his  superiors  in   office,   apply   to  the  Lord 
Advocate — whose  patronage  he  boasted,  and  by  whom  he  was 
most  strenuously  uplield — and  obtain  from  him  an  opinion 
directly  oppoiite  to  that  which  he  knew  the  Commissioners  to 
have  most  deliberately  expressed,  and  to  forward  this  mani- 
festly  with  a  feeling  of  triumphant  hostility  to  the  Board  ; 
that  such   conduct  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  officer— a 
conduct  pregnant  throughout  with  all  that  spirit  of  disrespect 
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and  defianee  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  all  official 
authority  towards  which  it  is  exercised  into  contempt — that 
this  should  have  been  put  in  detail  before  the  I  ords  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  that  the  Board  should  be  informed 
that  my  lords  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  "  he  acted  quite 
correctly,^*  Surely,  my  lord,  this  crisis  should  seem  to  be,  of 
all  others,  that  in  which  it  is  least  safe  in  Government  to  give 
the  high  sanction  of  its  approbation  to  such  sort  of  procc^eding. 
To  what  consequences  does  it  manifestly  lead,  and  in  what 
must  it  end? 

"The Board  of  8tamps, however,  allege  incapacity,  inattention, 
and  want  of  activity,  as  their  ground  for  Mr.  Bremner*8 
suspension  :  their  reasons,  without  doubt,  if  fully  substan- 
tiated, fully  authorized  and  indeed  required  the  Commis- 
sioners to  suspend  Mr.  Breroner  from  his  official  duties, 
thus  disgracing  him  in  his  own  profession,  and  depriving 
him  of  an  office  held  by  him  as  deputy  or  principal  for  so 
many  years." 

The  charges  alleged  against  Mr.  Bremner,  and  the  un- 
paralleled  system  of  mismanagement  which  my  investigations 
on  the  spot  developed,  go  very  far  indeed  beyond  ineapaeity^ 
inattention^  and  want  of  activity ;  these,  my  lords,  are  palliative 
terms,  which  very  lightly  characterize  that  course  of  conduct 
from  which,  as  I  am  fully  prepared  to  prove,  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  revenue  have  suffered  most  extensively 
and  most  severely  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  but  even  to  this 
extent  the  charge  is  declared  not  to  be  substantiated.  What, 
in  this  case,  my  Lord,  is  the  inference?  Is  it  not  manifestly 
this,  that  I  have  deliberately  imputed  a  course  of  misconduct 
to  Mr.  Bremner,  of  which,  upon  investigation,  he  not  only 
stands  acquitted,  but  no  charge  even  of  incapacity,  inattention, 
or  want  of  activity,  has  been  fully  made  out  against  him  T  If 
I  have  so  acted,  without  doubt  I  am  highly  culpable ;  but  the 
materials  are  abundantly  before  me  that  will  enable  me  to  do 
much  more  than  exculpate  myself  from  the  imputation  thus 
cast  upon  me,  and  cast  upon  me  too  by  that  high  officinl 
authority  from  which  I  had  expected — and  from  which  their 
lordships  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  had  a  right  to  expect—. 
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assistance  and  sapport.  As  it  is,  I  stand  exposed  to  all  the 
calumny  and  misrepresentations  that  Mr.  Bremner  and  his 
adherents  have  so  actively  circulated,  and  which  are  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  the  result  to  which  they  are  enabled  thus 
triumphantly  to  appeal. 

**  And,  indeed,  my  lords^  upon  a  full  and  mature  consideration 
of  the  several  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Bremner  in  ex- 
culpation of  himself,  and  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  ground  their  opinion,  certainly  feel  that 
Mr.  Bremner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  nor  so  alive  to  the  intricacies  of  his 
official  business,  as  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the  impu- 
tations above  mentioned.  But  when  my  lords  consider  the 
duties  that  have  devolved  upon  him  singly,  are  in  England 
(upon  a  knowledge  of  their  extent  and  difficulty)  intrusted 
to  many  different  officers,  thev  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  say,  that  the  blame  attached  to  Mr.  Bremner  is  most 
materially  lessened,  and  that  the  system  is  just  as  liable  to 
complaint  as  the  officer  who  has  been  charged  with  carry- 
ing it  into  effect." 

My  lord,  I  owe  it,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  say,  that  this 
ground  of  defence  is  in  no  way  authorised  by  the  fact.  Had 
I  found  a  bad  system  in  Scotland  n>ell  administered,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  should  never  have  felt  the  slightest  disposition  to 
ascribe  to  Mr.  Bremner's  mismanagement  those  ill  effects 
which  a  sense  of  justice  should  have  led  me  to  trace  to  other 
causes.  If  I  had  not  discernment  sufficient  to  distinguish 
whether  the  evils  complained  of  arose  from  the  inherent  defects 
of  the  system,  or  from  the  misconduct  of  the  officer  acting 
under  it,  I  was  unfit  for  the  task  of  investigation  imposed 
npon  me :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  competent  to  this  dis- 
tinction, I  roust  have  acted  most  unjustly  towards  Mr.  Bremner, 
in  causing  him  to  be  suspended  on  the  occasion  of  those  evils 
which  1  mnst  have  known  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  pre- 
vent. In  either  alternative  the  reproach  is  made  to  fall  upon 
me.  But,  my  lord,  I  affirm — and  I  do  so  from  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  the  fact — that  it  is  the  notorious  and  indefensible 
dereliction  of  his  public  duty,  and  to  no  other  cause,  that  the 
defiilcation  of  the  stamp  duty  in  Scotland  is  to  be  ascribed. 
I  have  no  need  to  resort  to  any  additional  evidence  in  corro- 
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boration  of  this :  it  is  made  manifest  from  the  facts  already 
put  in  proof  before  your  lordship. 

"  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  lords  must 
affirm  that  it  was  highly  incumbent  on  the  Commissiouers 
of  the  Board  of  Stamps  long  ago  to  have  recommended 
such  a  change  in  the  branch  of  their  department  belonging 
to  Scotland  as  would  have  put  an  end  to  their  irregula- 
rities and  inconveniences  which  they  state  to  have  existed 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years." 

I  can  assure  your  lordship  that  the  reproach  thus  conveyed 
against  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  as  having 
suffered  these  evils  to  exist  which  they  ought  long  ago  to  have 
remedied,  is  by  no  means  deserved.  Mr.  Neyle,  ray  prede- 
cessor, and  Mr.  Campbell,  would  readily  have  testified  to  your 
lordship,  or  to  any  person  who  might  have  made  inquiry 
through  them,  that  Mr.  Brcmncr  was  himself  the  man  who 
from  the  first  most  actively  resisted,  and  resisted  with  efTect, 
the  extension  of  the  English  system  of  collecting  the  legacy 
duty  in  Scotland  I  With  respect  to  the  general  sjstem  of 
Stamp  duties,  it  is  the  same  there  as  in  England,  and  it  is  the 
officers  acting  under  that  system  that  make  those  duties,  either 
there  or  here,  productive  or  otherwise.  Linked  together,  as 
every  branch  of  the  head  office  in  Edinburgh  notoriously  is, 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  corruption,  what  road  was 
there  to  the  detection,  at  400  miles  distance,  of  those  abases 
which  all  were  interested  to  conceal  ?  But  as  to  the  chance 
of  amendment  to  have  been  expected  from  any  investigation, 
had  it  been  instituted,  the  public  have  only  to  look  to  the 
result  now  that  it  has  been  made.  I  would  appeal  to  the  can- 
dour of  your  lordship,  whether,  under  ail  the  circumstances, 
the  minute  which  orders  Mr.  Bremner's  restoration  is  exactly 
the  record  upon  which  the  censure  on  the  Commissioners  should 
have  been  conveyed. 

Upon  many  of  the  cases  referred  to  as  establishiog  Mr. 
Bremner's  inattention  to  his  business,  it  is  not  postiUe  for 
my  lords  to  form  a  very  accurate  judsmen^  nor  is  it 
material  to  the  justice  of  his  suspension  ;  out  with  respect 
to  a  particular  one  of  a  seizure  of  unlawful  cards*  and 
in  which  one  Mackenzie   was  concerned,  Mr.  Breniner^ 
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appears  to  establish  satisfactorily  that  his  first  proceedings 
were  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the  then  Lora  Advocate, 
and  that  the  reason  of  no  further  measures  being  pursued 
against  the  offending  parties  was,  the  feeling  entertained 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  that  they  were  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  condemnation  of  the  forfeited  cards.'* 

As  this  case  was  brought  forward  in  the  memorial  on  Mr. 
Bremner*s  suspension  as  confirming  the  charge  of  extreme 
neglect  of  duty,  and  having  myself  investigated  the  affair  when 
in  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  an  application  personally 
made  to  me  for  redress  by  Mr,  Mackenzie,  the  seizing  officer, 
who  conceived  himself  to  have  been  most  unjustly  dealt  by ; 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  reflects  strongly  upon  me,  that  Mr. 
Bremner  should  have  established  satisfactorily  to  their  lord- 
ships that  this  charge  was  not  well  founded.  But  I  hope,  my 
lord,  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  deviate  from  that  respect  which 
I  owe  to  official  authority,  when  I  say,  that  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  it  is,  in  the  defence  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Bremner,  that  has  weighed  thus  favourably  towards  him. 
How  does  the  case  stand  ?  Most  important  detections  had 
been  made,  which  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
making  an  example  of  the  offenders,  and  of  restoring  a  branch 
of  revenue  which  their  long  habits  of  fraud  had  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  following  is  the  list  of  seizures  as  taken  from 
Mr.  Bremner's  own  report : — 

From  Husband,  Elder,  and  Co.,  S  parcels,  con- 
taining       .            -            -            .            .  120  packs. 
From  Frances  Houden,  South-bridge              -  12 
From  Mr.  White,  St.  Andrew-street              -  4 
From  Duncan  Robertson,  Princes-street         -  7 
From  James  Murrav,  South-bridge    •            -  1 
From  Francis  Marshall  and  Son,  High -street, 
28  parcels,  containing         .            ,            .  386 

Total        •  -    530 

Mr.  Bremner  states  that  he  prosecuted  these  cases  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace.  But  what  could  have  induced  Mr. 
Bremner  to  bring  these  cases  before  an  authority  which  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  try  them,  and  which,  therefore,  he  must 
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have  known  could  take  no  legal  cognizance  of  the  offisnce? 
How   do  these  magistrates  act  f    Why,  according  to  Mr. 
Bremner's  statement,  they  ahsolotelj  refuse  to  award   any 
penalty  whatever  against  any  one  of  these  offenders  ! — thus 
delivering  up  the  revenue  to  be  defrauded  with  impanity,  and 
encouraging  those  depredations  which  it  is  the  most  urgent 
duty  of  every  judicial  tribunal  to  suppress !     They  appear,  on 
the  face  of  Mr.  Bremner's  defence,  to  have  usurped  a  juris- 
diction only  that  they  might  abuse  it.     And  what  is  the  motive 
assigned  for  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding  T    It  appears, 
from   Mr.  Breroner's  declaration,   "  that  the  reason    of  no 
further  measures  being  pursued  against  the  offending  parties 
was,  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  that 
they  were  sufficiently  punished  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
forfeited  cards.'* 

Why,  my  lord,  the  penalty  under  the  41  Geo.  Ill ,  is  ten 
pounds f  with  full  costs  of  suit,  for  every  unstamped  pack  thus 
exposed  for  sale,  so  that  these  opulent  offenders,  (for  such  they 
were)  having  incurred  penalties  to  the  amount  of  Jive  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds^  are  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
magistrates,  sufficiently  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  cards, 
which,  having  no  stamp,  were  worth  only  the  prime  cost  of 
the  paper,  which  would  be  about  Jifly  diillings.     Surely  this 
is  a  monstrous  decision  I     My  lord,  the  character  of  Scotland 
is  at  stake  if  its  magistrates  can  thus  encourage  their  country- 
men to  set  justice  and  punishment  at  defiance,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  penalties  against  offenders  are  enforced  with  a  con- 
scientious but  unsparing  severity.    To  make  the  whole  trans- 
action of  one  colour,  the  seizing  officers  were  not  even  paid 
the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  the  detections ;  and  after 
ten  years  of  ineffectual  application  to  Mr.  Bremner,  they  at 
last,  on  a  remonstrance  to  the  Treasury,  and  a  report  from  the 
board,  njt^re  compensated  out  of  the  revenue  ! 

As  Mr.  Bremuer  must  necessarily  have  had  an  active  and 
personal  share  in  the  whole  of  this  unexampled  proceeding, 
and  as  he  had  withheld  all  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  appeared  to  me  that  he  most  flagrantly  deserted  his 
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duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  board :  npr  do  I  feel  that,  having 
urged  the  case  in  proof  of  hifl  delinqiienej,  I  am  the  less  war- 
ranted in  having  done  so  by  any  thing  that  be  has  pleaded  as 
a  justification. 

"  Mj  lords  also  think  it  right  to  advert  to  two  other  points, 
namely,  the  attorney's  certificate  duty,  and  the  stamp 
upon  plate :  upon  each  of  these  Mr.  Bremner  states  that 
Uie  existing  laws  of  Scotland  are  inadequate  to  prevent 
fraud/' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  (the  certificate  duty),  the 
law  is  so  far  from  being  inadequate  to  prevent  fraud,  that  it 
neither  requires,  nor  is  capable  of  amendment.  No,  my  lord, 
the  constant,  regular,  and  uniform  course  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bremner  produced,  as  it  was  natural  it  should,  a 
correspondent  habit  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
have  paid  the  duty.  To  thut  cause,  and  to  no  other,  is  the 
defalcation  to  be  ascribed.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Bremner  sus- 
pended, and  an  interim  solicitor  appointed,  than  the  sufficiency 
of  the  law  became  manifest;  the  certificate  duty,  which  in  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  (from  January  to  July)  had 
amounted  to  i63,198,  increased  in  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  present  year  to  ^,653.  This  put  the  fact 
beyond  all  doubt.  Even  this  great  increase  was  progressively 
augmenting,  and  testified  that  under  this  head  of  duty  alone  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  was  ^15,000.  a  year. 

"  My  lords,  in  adverting  to  the  comparative  statements  of 
the  Stamp  and  Revenue  in  Scotland  of  the  years  1817, 
1818,  ana  1819,  cannot  allow  them  much  weight  in  their 
decision,  since  putting  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  Stamp 
duties  out  of  the  question,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rennj 
would  naturally  account  for  an  increased  activity  in  the 
collection  of  this  branch  of  the  Revenue.'* 

If  this  striking  and  demonstrative  fact,  that  during  the 
interval  of  Mr.  Bremner's  suspension  the  different  branches  of 
the  Stamp  Revenue  increased  someyimr-fold,  some  fet^eit-fold, 
and  even  some  <tffi-fold,  and  this  too,  not  in  any  particular 
branch  or  in  any  particular  month,  but  in  every  branch  and  in 
every  month— if  this  fiict  is  to  be  rejected  as  inclusive  as  to 
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Mr.  Bretoner*8  negligence  and  tnismanagemenf,  by  what  evi- 
dence, my  lord,  is  the  charge  to  be  proved  ?  If  their  lordships 
cannot  allow  nioch  weight  to  such  confirmation,  how  is  eTen 
the  most  unprincipled  dereliction  of  duty  in  any  pnblic  officer 
hereafter  to  be  punished,  or  through  what  course  ia  the  proof 
of  it  to  be  conducted  ?  This  great  augmentation  of  the  rerenoe. 
it  must  be  remarked,  was  effected  by  the  interim  solicitor, 
without  a  single  law  having  been  amended,  without  any  legis- 
lative improvement  being  introduced  which  could  render  the 
revenue  more  productive — in  a  word,  without  possessing  a 
single  advantage  which  Mr.  Bremner  had  not^  the  revenue 
increased  under  his  management  to  an  amount  exceeding 
Je60,000  a  year,  and  this  on  a  revenue  of  i&120,000  1 1  So 
far  were  the  board,  when  they  apprized  their  lordships  of  this 
fact,  from  anticipating  that  it  would  be  accounted  as  **  not 
of  much  weight,**  that  they  had  considered  the  inference  it 
afforded  as  irresistible,  and  rendering  all  comment  snperflnous. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  my  lords  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  continuing  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Bremner  from  the  duties  of  his  official  situa- 
tion, and  DESIRE  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  FORTHWITH  REMOVED." 

My  lord,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Board  of  Revenue 
to  provide  that  the  great  public  pecuniary  trusts  over  which 
they  are  appointed  to  preside,  are  faithfully  discharged  by 
those  subordinate  officers  to  whom  the  different  departments 
are  distributed.  Their  means  of  service  to  the  state  exists 
principally  in  the  constant  control  proceeding  from  this  rego^ 
lar,  active,  watchful  superintendence.  They  are  responsible 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  Government  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  In  furtherance  of  this,^  the  Commis- 
sioners are  empowered,  in  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate  and 
sound  discretion,  to  remove  any  unfit  officer  from  their  ser* 
vice.  This  power  of  the  Commissioners  is  indispensable. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Bremner  held  his  situation  under  this  tenure. 
The  express  words  of  the  warrant  appointing  him  run  thus  i—^ 
^*  Provided  always,  that  this  deputation  and  appointment 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force  as  long  as  the  Commissioners  of 
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8tamp$  for  tbe  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  tfaem^  thatl 
think  Jit  f  and  no  lonffer.'* 

Mr.  Bremner,  howeTer,  through  an  influence  which  I  shall 
elsewhere  develope,  is  triumphantly  replaced  in  that  office, 
with  the  duties  of  which  the  Board  had  declared  it  to 
be  wholly  incompatible  with  their  responsibility  and  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  that  he  should  be  entrusted. 
This  step  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  evil  in  every 
way.  I  aver,  and  I  will  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  stamp 
revenue  has  suffered  for  years  past  a  loss  of  £200,000  an- 
nually through  Mr.  Bremner's  official  incapacity  and  his  wilful 
neglect — and  tbat  rr  is  at  tbis  bxpbksb  to  tbb  oouittrt 

TBAT  BIS  RB8TORATIOM  BA8  BBBN  BFFBCTBD. 

No  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  affords  any  thing  like  a 
parallel  to  the  Stamp  Office  in  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  four 
departments — the  head  distributor,  the  comptroller,  the  soli- 
citor, and  the  distributor  of  stamps  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith< 
One  cord  of  consanguinity  binds  up  the  whole.  Mr.  Bremner, 
the  solicitor's  son,  u  the  husband  of  the  comptroller* $  daughter  I 
Mr.  Gray,  the  first  clerk  and  chief  manager  in  the  head 
distributor's  office,  b  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Iticharde, 
the  head  clerk  and  chief  manager  in  the  office  of  the  distri- 
butors  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith !  Mr.  Bremner's  first  clerk  is 
his  onm  son!  The  comptroller's  first  clerk  is  his  own  son! 
his  second  clerk  is  his  nephew  !  The  housekeeper  is  his  sister" 
in-law^  and  aunt  to  his  second  clerk!  Mr.  Richard's  clerk,  the 
distributor  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  is  his  onm  sen!  To 
complete  the  whole,  even  the  porter  who  unpacks  the  stamps 
consigned  from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  head 
distributor,  and  who  I  have  good  ground  to  believe  knew 
more  than  it  was  desirable  he  should  know,  has,  during  the 
late  investigation,  been  secretly  removed,  and  a  late  servant  of 
the  head  distributor's  placed  in  his  stead!  Can  the  public 
revenue  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  officers  thus  allied  in  interest, 
maintaining  the  closest  union,  acting  with  inviolable  concert, 
and  withdrawn  hy  distance  from  the  eye  and  superintendence 
of  the  Board  ?    Mr.  Hepburn,  the  head  distributor,  receiving 
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iniereH  on  the  public  rerentie  passing  ikrtmgh  Ms  hands! 
Mr.  Pender,  the  comptroller,  wLo  shoold  check  tbi^,  himself 
keeping  the  distributor's  cash  book»  adjusting  the  interest 
balance^  keeping  the  account  current  mtk  the  bankers^  and 
acting  in  all  respects  as  his  steward  and  chief  agent  1  Mr. 
Bremner  moying  in  the  same  circle,  and  in  the  same  deep- 
worn  track  of  abuse  I 

At  this  crisis,  my  lord,  this  ofiers  a  fearful  exhibition. 
The  public  eye  must  soon  be  upon  it.  Its  mischieTous  conse- 
quences are  becoming  daily  too  severe  to  be  sufiered,  and  too 
tenons  to  be  concealed.  I  had  meditated  arrangements  by 
which  the  Stamp  revenue  in  Scotland  might  have  been  gra* 
dually  rescued  from  the  confederacy;  but  I  felt  it  necessary, 
as  a  preliminary,  to  get  rid  of  the  resistance  and  counter- 
action to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bremner ;  but  my  exertions  and  my 
hopes  are  at  an  end.  His  reinstatement  in  office  has  rendered 
eeery  attempt  at  reformation  useless. 

Towards  myself,  upon  whom  the  task  of  personal  inves- 
tigation was  imposed  by  their  lordships^  a  course  of  con- 
duct has  been  adopted  which  must  give  the  public  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  trust  reposed  in  me  was  misplaced.  It 
is  natural  enough  to  conclude  that  nothing  could  have  induced 
the  Treasury  to  dispense  with  my  services  in  Scotland,  which 
they  had  at  first  commanded,  and  to  delegate  the  duty  to  other 
bauds,  but  the  want  of  integrity,  or  the  want  of  fitness  which  I 
had  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

As  far,  my  lord,  as  my  own  motives  have  been  opened 
to  misconstruction  by  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Bremner,  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  defending  myself.  But — which  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance —  if  an  influence  is  to  exist  in 
Scotland  which  shall  be  of  power  to  OTermle  the  discretion 
and  supersede  the  authority  of  this  Board  over  its  own 
officers,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
avowed,  that  it  may  be  as  distinctly  recognised.  I  mean  to 
to  protest  publicly  against  it,  as  unauthorised  in  its  origin, 
and  fatal  in  its  effisct.  While  the  Board  possesses  the  power 
to  remove  the  abuses  which  they  know  to  prevail  in  the 
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Stamp  Office  in  Scotland,  and  snflPera  them  to  exist,  it  stands 
before  the  public  as  an  accomplice.  If  the  -coanteractiye 
interference  above  adverted  to  is  jostified,  be  it  so;  but 
where  that  influence  emanates,  there  also  let  the  respon* 
sibilitj  rest. 

J.  SEDGWICK, 
Stamp  Board.  Chairman.  . 


I  offer  no  comment  on  either  of  the  above  documents.    The 
public  will  pass  their  own  opinion  on  them. 

J.  8. 
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LETTER  IV. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

My  Lord, — It  was  the  sbrewd  adyice  of  a  veteran  jadge  to 
one  of  his  younger  brethren  of  the  bench,  as  yet  new  to  the 
seat  of  jarisdiction,  **When  yon  pronounce  judgment  in  any 
case,  never  give  yonr  reasons  for  it,  as  the  chance  is  that  the 
judgment  may  be  right  but  your  reasons  may  be  wrong." 
There  was  a  mine  of  wisdom  in  this  suggestion ;  nor  is  it  less 
profitable  for  instruction  at  the  Treasury  Chambers  than  in 
Westminster-hall.  Had  the  minute  which  re-instated  Mr. 
Bremner  avoided  going  into  any  reasons  for  so  doing,  it  would 
have  stood  simply  as  an  act  of  official  authority.  Containing 
nothing  to  call  for  any  justification  from  me,  my  acquiescence 
would  have  been  matter  of  course.  However  unjust  I  might 
have  thought  it  towards  the  public,  it  would,  personally,  have 
been  no  concern  of  mine.  "  The  Guardians  for  the  Revenue,*' 
I  should  have  said,  "  will  guard  it  after  their  own  manner, 
and  will  exercise  their  prerogative  in  their  own  way,"  and 
there  the  matter  would  have  rested. 

But  the  suspension  of  the  solicitor  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
held  to  be  unjustified,  and  as  arising  from  a  report  of  mine  in 
which  his  official  conduct  and  character  had  been  wrongly 
represented.  In  my  account  of  him  he  stood  described  as 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  and  as  being  alto- 
gether an  unworthy  public  servant;  whereas  he  had  been 
weighed  in  the  Treasury  balance,  and  found  to  be  of  the 
standard  value.  Thus  it  was  that  I  was  thrown  upon  my 
defence  ;  and  hence,  also,  those  *'  Observations,"  which,  from 
the  moment  they  were  read,  were  never  forgiven, 

I  received,  on  the  next  day,  a  note  from  Mr.  G.  Harrison, 
then  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  that  I  would  call 
upon  him,  which  I  did,  when  he  intimated  to  me  that  I  had 
given  great  offence ;  so  great,  that  be  could  not  tell  what  migfu 
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be  the  rendt:  adding^  that  he  had  been  requested  bj  Lord! 
Liverpool  to  desire  that  I  would  give  him  (Mr.  Harrison) 
my  assurance  that  no  copy  had  got  abroad,  and  that  they  were . 
not  intended  to  be  in  any  manner,  made  public,  •  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this^  and  accordingly,  on  my  return  to  the 
Board,  I  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter : — 

''Stamp  Office,  Dee.  2Qih,  \619. 

**  My  Dsar  Sir, — In  a  conyersation  which  recently  passed 
between  us,  you  intimated  to  me  that  I  had  given  offence  at 
the  Treasury  by  printing  the  Observations  addressed  to  Lord 
Granville  Somerset.     It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  suffer 
such  an  intimation  to  pass  without  the  explanation  that  is  due: 
to  it.     If  it  can  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  those  '  Obser-: 
vations'  were  printed  with  a  view  to  a  more  extended  circula- 
tion, I  cannot  hesitate,  unreservedly  and  at  once,  to  remoVe 
such  an  impression,  and  to  assure  you  that  they  were  intended' 
exclusively  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  are  in  no  other 
hands. 

'*  Towards  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Van i>it tart  I  entertain 
sentiments  much  beyond  those  of  official  deference  and  consi- 
deration, and  I  can  never,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  be  betrayed 
into  any  act  disrespectful  to  either. 

*'  When  the   Board  suspended  Mr.  Bremner,   I   pledged ' 
myself  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay  before  the  Treasury  such  facts 
as  would  amply  justify  his  removal  from  office,  and  I  certainly 
considered  that  1  had  so  done.     When  the  minute  ordering 
his  restoratiun  came,  I  felt  that  it  cast  upon  me  the  reproach  - 
of  having  failed  to  support  the  statements  to  the  proof  of  which, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  had  thus  pledged  myself,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  the  Treasury  had  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  his  suspension.     It  was  under  this  feeling  that 
1  drew  np  the  *  Observations.*     They  were  written  with  no 
other  object  than  to  shew  that  the  statement  contained  in  my 
report  was  amply  borne  out  by  facts,  and  that  1  had  not 
arraigned  him  undeservedly. 
•  *'  I  would  stop  here.    I  wish  to  mix  up  nothing  with  this 
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letter  that  does  not  relate  to  the  irnmediate  subject  of  it. 
Requesting  your  forgiveness  for  tbas  trespassing  on  your 
attention,  I  heg  leave  to  subscribe  mjself, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  ever  roost  faithfully  yoors. 

''JAMES  SEDGWICK.** 

"  To  Oeo.  HanHsan,  EtqV 

Having  forwarded  the  above  letter,  I  was  on  the  day  follow* 

ing  informed  by  Mr  G.  Harrison  that  he  had  submitted  it 

to  Lord  LiYBRPooL,  who  had  desired  that  a  letter,  containing 

the  same  assurance  that  the  <  Observations '   had  not  been 

printed  with  a  view  to  publicity,  might  be  addressed  perBonally 

to  himself.     With  this  request,  I  without  hesitation,  complied, 

and    accordingly  addressed  to    his  lordship   the   following 

letter  *"" 

"  Stamp  Office,  Jan.  Ut,  1820. 

''My  Lord, — In  an  interview,  on  Tuesday  last,  with  Mr. 
George  Harrison,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  state,  in  a 
letter  addressed  personally  to  your  lordship,  the  substance  of 
that  which  I  had  recently  addressed  to  himself. 

"  As  no  copy  of  the  Observations  addressed  by  me  to  Lord 
Granville  Somerset  \%as  ever  put  into  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  whom  alone  they  were 
intended,  I  can  feel  no  reluctance  in  removing  from  the  minds 
of  their  lordships  any  misconception  to  which  it  may  hare 
given  rise. 

**  Your  lordship  will  no  doubt  well  remember  that  I  pledged 
myself  to  produce  such  evidence  of  Mr.  Bremner's  inveterate 
misconduct  as  would  manifest  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
his  removal  from  office,  and  that  it  was  npou  this  that  his  ans^ 
pension  was  acceded  to.  When  the  minnte  came  down,  order- 
ing his  immediate  restoration,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  tone  of  reprimand  towards  the  Board  which  perraded  it 
almost  throughout.  I  felt  conscious  that  I  had  executed 
faithfully  the  duty  of  investigation  which  their  lordships  had 
imposed  upon  me,  and  had  qualified  myself  to  make  such 
arrangements  towards  augmenting  the  Stamp  Revenue  in 
Scotland,  and  reforming  the  system,  as  were  well  known  to  be 
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most  im^rioualy  required;  aad  I  tberefore  could  not  bot  ftel 
that  I  had  not  deserved  that  all  my  oxertioDS  should  terminate 
in  drawing  down  reproach  upon  my  colleagaes,  and  blame 
upon  myself.  It  appeared  to  me^  and  my  subsequent  reflec- 
tions have  not  altered  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not  stand  here-' 
aAer  in  that  light  in  which  I  must  ever  wish  to  stand  with  the 
lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  if  I  did  not  make  it  claariy 
manifest  that  I  had  not  procured  the  Stamp  Solieilor  io 
Scotland  to  be  suspended  from  his  situation,  and  afterwards 
failed  to  establish  the  charge  brought  against  bim.  I  waa 
fully  aware  of  the  misrepresentations  which  had  been  both 
publicly  and  privately  circulated,  not  only  to  this  effect,  but 
to  a  much  wider  extent ;  but  I  pass  them  by  unnoticed.  I  do 
not  affect  to  move  in  a  purer  moral  atmosphere  than  other 
public  men,  but  I  trust  my  character  floats  too  high  for  the 
breath  of  Mr.  Brcmner^s  calumny  to  reach  it ;  when,  however, 
to  my  utter  surprise,  the  order  for  his  immediate  reinstatement 
appeared,  I  could  no  longer  be  insensible  to  the  force  of  all 
that  misrepresentation  which  till  then  I  had  disregarded,  it 
having  thus  received  the  attestation  of  that  high  authority  to 
which  I  bad  all  along  confided  for  its  refutation.  This  placed 
uie  iu  a  painful  dilemma,  and  in  that  dilemma  I  still  remain ; 
but  be  assured,  my  lord,  by  whatever  course  I  may  shape  my 
way  out  of  it,  I  shall  never  be  forgetful  of  the  respect  and  coo* 
sideration  which  so  justly  belongs  to  that  high  official  autho- 
rity of  which  your  lordship  is  the  head,  or  uninfluenced  by 
those  sentiments  of  personal  regard  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  myself^ 

"  My  Lord, 
your  loidship*s  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

*<  JAMES  SEDGWICK. 

*'  To  //le  Right  Hon.  Lord  Liverpool:' 

If  the  above  letters  succeeded  in  soothing  the  apprehensions 
either  of  Lord  Livkrpool  or  yourself,  they  in  nowise  abated 
the  bitter  resentment  of  either.     It  began  forthwith  to  betray, 
itself,  and  it  has  pursued  me  to  thb  hour. 
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Scarcely  had  an  interval  of  six  ^^reeks  elapsed,  when  Mr. 
Brirtcoe,  a  gentleman  then  filling  the  pituation  of  deputy  comp- 
troller of  the  legacy  duty,  waited  upon  me>  and  after  some 
preface,  expressive  of  his  regret  at  being  made  the  bearer  of 
the  message  he  was  about  to  communicate^  said, — "  I  come  to 
you  Mr.  Sedgwick,  authorited  by  a  pcrtion,  high  in  office,  to 
inform  you  that  unless  you  retract  the  observations  made  on 
the  Treasury  minute,  you  will  receive  an  intimation  that  the 
Treasury  have  no  further  occasion  for  your  services.^*  Surprised 
at  so  extraordinary  a  communication,  I  asked  Mr.  Briacoe, 
'*  Who  it  was  that  had  authorized  him  to  convey  this  intima- 
tion 7  '^    To  which  he  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  any  name,  but  that  such  would  be  the  result  might  be 
relied  on." 

After  the  interview  had  lasted  for  some  time«  I  said, 
**  I  regret  extremely  to  have  given  offence  at  the  Treasury. 
It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  do  so ;  but  the  *  Observations' 
which  have  occasioned  it  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  retracted." 
To  which  Mr.  Briscoe  replied,  "  If  I  made  use  of  the  word 
retracted,  I  did  not  mean  it.  What  I  meant  was,  that  you 
should  make  an  apology  for  having  written  them."  To  which 
I  replied,  "  Mr.  Briscoe,  it  is  not  possible.  For  what  am  I  to 
apologise  ?  I  felt  that  in  my  own  exculpation  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  them.  Had  the  Treasury  Minute  simply  or- 
dered that  Mr.  Bremner  should  be  restored,  the  order  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  comment  from  me. 
Had  I  given  any  just  ground  of  offence  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  apologise,  and  I  would  do  so  sincerely,  and  at  once ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  it."  After  some  further  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Briscoe  endeavoured  to  press  upon  me  the  serious  corue^ 
quenc£s  that  would  certainly  follow  a  refusal,  I  said,  '*  Mr. 
Briscoe,  if  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  you  should  not  ask 
me  twice  to  confess  mvself  so.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  power,  but  I  cannot  do  what  is  wished.  I  have  no 
other  answer  to  give."  Here  the  interview  ended. 
Enough  had  passed,  however,  to  satisfy  me  that  my  removal 
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from  office  was  resolved  upon.  Wben^  and  upon  what  pre- 
text, remained  to  be  seen ;  but  knowing  whom  I  had  offended, 
I  knew  that  the  resolution  once  taken,  the  means  of  effecting 
it  would  not  be  far  to  seek. 

The  first  great  question  was,  what  was  the  most  advisable 
course  to  adopt  as  regarded  Mr.  Bremner,  that  might  giye  a 
colour  of  injustice  to  his  suspension,  and  thus  give  his  resto- 
ration to  office  the  appearance  of  an  equitable  act  7  The  loss 
inflicted  on  the  revenue  by  his  reinstatement,  and  the  still 
heavier  losses  that  would  follow  the  return  to  the  former 
disorderly  and  profligate  system  of  management — all  this  was 
disregarded.  The  country  must  be  content  to  pay  the  cost  of 
it  Only  one  course  presented  itself,  and  it  was  adopted. 
What  that  course  was,  my  next  letter  will  explain.  It  will 
well  deserve  to  arrest  the  public  attention,  for  it  has  conse- 
quences much  below  the  surface. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  TBE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Orantille  Somerset. 

Mt  Lord, — The  real  Magna  Cbarta  of  EnglaDd  is  the 
Press.  How  deeply  soever  the  rights  of  a  British  subject 
may  be  outraged,  in  vain  will  he  lift  his  voice  against  his 
oppressors.  It  is  a  voice  in  the  wilderness — unheard,  and  of 
course  unregarded.  But  the  press  gives  him  the  whole  body 
of  his  countrymen  for  an  audience.  It  gives  wings  to  his 
words,  and  his  wrongs  go  forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
empire.  It  is  then — and  not  till  then--that  the  men  of  power 
take  alarm.  They  crouch  before  a  sovereignty  to  which  their 
own  is  as  vapour.  Let  but  this  be  removed,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  not  be  behind  the  most  despotic 
in  Europe.  As  it  is,  when  any  scheme  of  personal  vengeance, 
or  of  public  wrong,  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  are  always  heads 
equal  to  its  contrivance,  and  tools  at  hand  ready  to  execute  it. 
I  am  about  to  exemplify  this,  and  the  English  public  will  not 
fail  to  take  note  of  it. 

Though  a  threat  of  dismission,  conveyed  to  m(0  through  Mr. 
Briscoe,  had  failed  of  its  effect,  it  was  not  therefore  abandoned. 
Some  plausible  pretext,  however,  was  wanting  to  justify  it, 
and  there  was  none  at  hand.  My  "  Observations"  on  the 
Treasury  minute  were  borne  out  by  facts,  and  those  facts  were 
on  record.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  procure,  as  from 
authority,  some  counter-staiement,  which^  should  the  matter 
ever  come  under  discussion  before  Parliament,  might  make  Mr. 
Bremner's  replacement  appear  to  be  an  act  of  official  justice, 

A  Treasury  warrant  is  an  instrument  of  most  potent  agency. 
It  assumes  an  authority  of  a  most  mysterious  and  very  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  under  this  irresponsible  authority  that  Mr. 
Stkes,  the  solicitor  to  the  board,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  comp* 
troller  of  the  Legacy  Duty,  and  a  Mr.  Forbes,  a  person  choaen 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland,  were  specially  appointed 
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to  ezamine  into  the  managemeot  of  the  Stamp  departmeDt  in 
Edinburgh,  which,  and  under  the  same  authority ^  I  had  al- 
ready investigated,  and  upon  which  I  had  made  a  most  ample 
and  detailed  report,  when,  as  your  lordship  knows,  my  fur- 
ther disclosures  were  stopped  by  Mr.  Bremncr's  re-appoint- 
ment to  office. 

There  are  a  certain  class  of  persons  under  every  government 
that  may  be  denominated  de$  Suisses,  always  ready  at  call,  and 
willing  to  engage  in  any  service.  Mr.  Campbell,  being 
comptroller  of  the  Legacy  Department,  was  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the  ablution  of 
Mr.  Bremner ;  for  on  my  first  taking  the  chair  at  the  Stamp 
Board,  and  before  I  was  well  warm  in  my  seat,  I  was  besieged 
by  liis  statements  of  the  heavy  and  hourly  loss  which  the  re- 
yenue  sustained  by  his  negligence  and  inefficiency,  and  as 
regarded  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  his  complaints  were 
incessant.  Mr.  Sykes,  too,  was  to  the  full  as  well  acquainted 
as  his  co-missionary  with  the  real  state  of  things,  yet  were  the 
consciences  of  both  these  gentlemen  so  yielding,  and  their  aU 
legiance — not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  Treasury — so  prompt, 
that,  though  themselves  subordinate  officers  of  the  Board,  they 
undertook  to  undo  all  that  as  Chairman  I  had  done,  and  so  to 
manage  the  counter-inquiry  for  which  they  had  been  selected, 
as  to  cover  up  again  all  that  I  had  disclosed — to  exhibit  Mr. 
Bremner  as  a  honest  servant  of  the  public,  careful  of  the  revenue, 
whose  official  failings,  if  he  had  any,  were  of  a  light  and 
venial  kind,  and  who  had  been  most  considerately  and  on  just 
grounds  put  again  into  office.  This  was  the  task  they  engaged 
to  perform,  and  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  choice 
which  had  selected  them  for  the  performance  of  it. 

The  forms  of  office  required  that  the  report  which  these 
envoys  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  containing  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  should,  before  being  acted  upon  by 
their  lordships,  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Stamps  for  any 
observations  which  the  commissioners  might  have  to  offer  upon 
it.  My  colleagues,  considering  that  the  shape  which  the  sub- 
ject had  now  assumed  gave  me  a  peculiar  and  personal  interest 
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in  ity  waved  all  reply,  leaving  the  task  of  observing  upon  it 
wholly  to  me. 

The  remarks  which  this  counter-report  drew  from  me  may 
possibly  have  escaped  your  Lordship's  memory  ;  if  so,  to  yon 
they  are  easy  of  reference,  but  the  public  have  no  access  to 
them.  I  have  no  space  here  for  their  insertion  at  full  length 
-»I  am  writing,  as  it  were,  within  a  ring-fence,  and  must  keep 
myself  within  the  boundary  line.  The  short  extract  I  shall 
make  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which 
my  verdict  was  reversed  by  the  worthy  triumvirate  at  whose 
hands  he  received  his  acquittaL 

The  official  culprits  at  Edinburgh  no  sooner  learned  who 
were  to  be  their  jury  on  this  second  commission  of  inquiry, 
than  they  saw  they  were  to  be  tried  by  their  peers*  The  head 
distributor  (Mr.  Hepburne)  thus  prefaces  his  letter  to  the  board 
in  London  on  the  occasion : — 

'*  The  Lord  Advocate  informs  me  that  the  Treasniy  are 
about  to  send  three  gentlemen  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into 
this  department,  and  to  make  a  report  thereupon  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's government :  this  mill  be  very  satisfactory  to  us** 

To  be  sore  it  would.  The  object  of  this  welcome  visit  had 
been  arranged  with  the  Lord  Advocate  before*hand.  They 
knew  that  this  refiner's  fire  was  intended  to  purify  them,  and 
how  could  the  process  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory? 

My  *'  Observationa*'  on  the  minute  drawn  up  by  your'Lord* 
ship,   ordering  Mr.   Bremner*s   restoration,   are  before    the 
public.   These  ^<  three  gentlemen,"  before  going  forth  on  their 
errand  of  inquiry,  had  not  only  read  those  observations,  bat 
they  knew  them  to  be  authenticated  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
they  had,  moreover,  had  before  them  the  whole  of  my  reports, 
which  had  been  officially  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  in  which 
the  effect  on  the  revenue  of  the  irreclaimable  miMK)nduct  of 
the  solicitor  was  verified  fully  and  in  detail ;  and  yet  with  all 
this,  and  much  more,  within  their  knowledge,  they  thus  report 
of  him  to  your  Lordship  and  other  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty^s 
Treasury : — 

**  From  the  examination  of  the  persons  employed  hi  iisim 
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departmenr,  and  of  the  documenU  produced,  as  also  from  tlie 
concurrent  opinion  of  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Bremner  has 
been  very  well  known,  we  believe  that  he  has  executed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  strict  integrity.''  This  report  being 
officially  before  me  from  the  Treasury,  the  remarks  which 
I  addressed  to  your  Lordships  on  the  above  attestation  were 
the  following : — 

**  I  would  here  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  is  not  by 
the  examination  of  the  persons  '  employed  in  the  department 
itself,  that  they  could  expect  to  ascertain  whether  the  business 
of  that  department  had  been  well  or  ill  conducted.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  either  the  principals  or  clerks  vronld  give 
evidence  against  themselves.  These  commissioners  state  that 
they  examined  the  documents  produced^  but  they  make  no 
mention  of  what  those  documents  were:  and  they  state  further 
that  they  form  their  opinion  of  the  strict  integrity  of  Mr* 
Bremner  '  from  the  concurrent  opinions  of  persons  to  whom 
he  has  been  y/ery  well  known  ;'  but  they  wholly  omit  to  state 
the  name  of  any  person  from  whom  such  testimony  was  ob- 
tained ;  neither  your  Lordships,  therefore,  nor  the  Board  of 
Stamps,  can  judge  of  the  value  of  it ;  and  still  less  whether 
the  solicitor  for  the  Stamp-office  in  Scotland  had  faithfully 
discharged  his  official  duties,  as  they  can  appear  only  from 
an  examination  into  the  management  of  his  office— it  is  a 
question  of  fidelity,  fitness,  and  efficiency  as  a  pMic  officer, 
and  all  testimony  procured  as  to  private  character  is  irre* 
levant" 

I  proceeded  to  dissect  the  whole  report,  with  the  minute- 
ness called  for  by  the  use  which  I  foresaw  was  intended  to 
be  made  of  it ;  how  ill  it  stood  the  test  of  the  scalpel  may 
be  seen  by  a  single  sample,  to  give  more  would  be  su- 
perfluous. 

*«  If  by  strict  integrity  is  here  meant  uprightness  and  ac- 
curacy in  official  pecuniary  transactions^  the  admission  which 
these  commissioners  are  themselves  compelled  to  make,  cer- 
tainly furnishes  no  ground  for  their  opinion.  The  Board  can 
only  judge  whether  a  public  officer  is  a  man  of  integrity  by  his 
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fairly  accounting  for  the  snms  of  moDej  be  from  time  to  time 
collects,  and  by  finding  that  a  regalar  entry  is  made  by  bira  of 
all  sums  received,  and  of  all  sums  paid,  and  that  the  ▼cuchers 
preserved  of  such  receipt  and  expenditure  will,  at  any  time, 
show  the  exact  balance  in  hand  when  an  account  is  called  for. 
But  how  is  the  case  admitted  to  stand  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Breraner? 

**  *  We  are  compelled/  say  these  commissioners,  '  to  admit 
that  his  accounts  have  not  been,  and  are  not,  kept  with  that 
order,  distinctness,  and  accuracy,  which  ought  to  be  observed 
by  a  public  officer.  There  is  no  book  showing  at  one  view  the 
state  of  the  prosecutions,  nor  is  there  any  regular  cash  book ; 
the  receipts  of  money  are  merely  shown  in  the  margin  of  the 
entries  relating  to  any  particular  prosecution,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  person,  except  the  person  making  the  entries, 
to  draw  from  them  a  proper  state  of  costs.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  very  different  plan  of  keeping  those  accounts 
should  be  adopted.' 

'*  Now,  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  when  a 
public  officer,  like  Mr.  Bremner,  in  the  receipt  of  vast  sums 
of  the  public  money  in  the  shape  of  duties,  compositions,  and 
penalties,  has  never,  since  his  appointment  to  office,  made  any 
entry  in  any  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  the  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  by  this  means  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Board, 
to  whom  he  should  render  his  accounts,  to  discover  either  what 
sums  have  actually  come  to  his  hands,  or  what  share  has  been 
paid  to  the  informer  in  each  case,  or  what  balance  is  due  to 
the  Crown,  such  proceeding  is  not  only  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  strict  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  officer  that  is  goiltj 
of  it,  but  raises  a  strongly  opposite  presumption." 

**  When  these  three  commissioners  here  state  that  they  'are 
compelled  to  say  thnt  Mr.  BremnePs  accounts  have  not  beeo^ 
and  are  not,  kept  with  that  order,  distinctness,  and  accuracy 
which  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  public  officer,'  they  ob« 
viously  so  express  themselves  as  to  have  it  understood  that  his 
accounts  have  been,  and  ore,  kept  with  a  certain  degree  of 
order,  distinctness,  and  accuracy,  though  not  with  so  much 
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ought  to  be  observed  by  a  person  in  his  official  situation. 
But  I  would  ask,  whether  they  found  any  accounts  that  were 
not  the  complete  reverie  of  every  thing  to  which  the  terms 
order,  distinctness,  and  accuracy  could  attach?  Whether 
any  papers  deserving  even  the  name  of  accounts  were  pro- 
duced to  them;  or  which  contained  any  other  than  loose;, 
disjointed  memorandums  of  penalties  awarded  on  this  and 
that  prosecution,  for  the  receipt  of  whicb  there  was  no 
voucher,  and  of  the  appropriation  of  which  there  was  no 
evidence  ?  It  is  said,  '  there  is  no  regular  cash-book  kept 
by  Mr.  Bremner ;'  but  was  a  cash-book  of  any  kind  pro- 
duced? The  fact  is  there  is  not  only  no  r^^^r  cash-book 
kept,  but  no  eash'book  whatever!  When,  moreover,  they 
suggest  that,  '  a  different  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
ought  to  be  adopted,'  they  manifestly  mean  it  should  be 
inferred  that  tliere  is  a  si/stem  of  book-keeping,  though  a 
defective  one,  whereas  there  neither  was,  nor  ever  had  been, 
a/ty  system  of  hook-keeping  in  Mr.  Bremner's  office,  nor  any 
means,  from  either  book,  vouchers,  or  record,  of  discovering 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  account  faithfully  for  the 
sums  of  money  which,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  are  paid  into 
his  hands.*' 

Having  subjected  the  entire  report  to  the  same  analysis, 
I  showed  it  to  be  a  mass  of  mis-statement  and  deception 
throughout,  and  the  result  was  that  no  use  could  be  made 
of  it.  It  could  neither  be  used  to  ground  a  charge  of  mis- 
representation and  injustice  against  me,  nor  to  justify  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Bremner,  and  it  was  ultimately  thrown  into 
the  wicker  basket  as  waste  paper. 

And,  be  it  noted  here,  wlio  were  the  persons  employed 
to  countermine  all  that  I  had  been  doing  for  the  public 
service?  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Campbell,  two  of  the  chief 
officers  acting  under  the  Board  of  which  I  was  Chairman  ! 
Was  the  breach  of  all  official  subordination  ever  before 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  this?  Did  the  rancour  of  per- 
sonal hostility  ever  before  resort  to  such  unworthy  and  inde- 
fensible means  ?    In  a  nation,  and  under  a  government  such 
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as  ours,  men  cannot  contemplate  snch  proceedings  withont  a 
sickening  at  the  heart. 

I  liere  take  leave  of  yonr  Lordship  for  a  while.  The 
failure  of  the  above  embassy  gave  birth  to  a  new  plot,  under 
the  same  managers  and  the  same  prompter,  bot  with  new 
actors  and  different  machinery.  This  will  (all  next  to  be 
unfolded. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 

Kensinr^ton. 
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LETTER  VI. 

To  THB  Right  Hon.  Frankland  Lewis. 

Sir, — A  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  I  publicly 
addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  late  Lord  Wallacb,  as 
chairman  of  that  Commission  of  Revenoe  Inquiry  which,  in 
conjunction  with  yourself  and  certain  other  members,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  conduct,  and  by  whose  agency  the  late 
Board  of  Stamps  was  dissolTcd. 

The  dissolution  of  a  public  Board  was  a  measure  till  then 
unknown,  either  in  the  judicial  or  the  financial  history  of  the 
country.  If  it  was  rendered  imperative  by  the  proved  delin- 
quency of  its  members,  and  their  consequent  unfitness  to  be 
continued  in  the  public  service,  in  this  case  the  measure 
reflected  honour  on  the  Government,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  it  was  executed  cannot  be  overpraised.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  had  its  origin  in  a  foregone  determination  to 
rid  themselves  of  an  obnoxious  servant  of  the  Crown,  whose 
allegiance  to  the  public,  instead  of  the  Treasury,  had  given 
dire  ofience,  it  becomes,  in  this  case,  a  precedent  the  most 
fearful  in  its  kind,  and  the  most  alarming  in  its  consequences. 
There  is  no  extreme  of  oppression  that  may  not-  be  practised 
under  it,  nor  any  public  man  that  may  not  be  brought  within 
its  reach.  The  authority  of  Parliament  may  bo  prostituted 
under  it  to  any  extent,  since  it  is  made  to  give  its  sanction  to 
the  most  grievous  injustice,  and  thus  prevents  the  public 
attention  from  being  awakened  to  it. 

The  spirit  of  personal  hostility  betrayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Report  to  which  I  advert,  is  completely  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  object.  It  was  meant,  from  the  first,  as  a 
basis  for  recoDMnending  that  dissolution  of  the  then  Stamp 
Board  which  was  grounded  upon  it,  and  which  the  few  who 
were  in  the  secret  knew  to  be  long  before  resolved  upon. 
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The  cause  which  led  to  this  will  be  no  mystery  ti)  tho9c  who 
have  read  my  recent  letters  to  Lord  Granville  Somerset. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  considerable  share 
of  shrewdness  J  they  may  be  sometimes  too  easily  misled,  but 
the  delusion  never  lasts  long.  If  they  are  carried  awaj  by 
the  flood,  they  are  brought  back  by  the  ebb. 

There  are  no  reports,  as  I  remarked,  when  addressing  myself 
to  your  colleague,  Lord  WallacE|  to  which  the  public  attach 
greater  weight  than  reports  proceeding  from  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  of  Inquire/,     This  feeling  is  most  proper;  it  is  a 
feeling  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  respect  which 
ought  ever  to  exist  towards  whatever  emanates  from  so  high 
and  estimable  an  authority — from  an  authority  delegated  by 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  this  kingdom,  and  which  is 
assumed  to  be  trusted  to  individuals  that,  from  their  known 
wisdom   and    tried    integrity,   are    peculiarly   fitted    for  so 
honourable  and  arduous  a  trust.    The  persons  so  appointed 
have  not  their  own  reputation  only  to  support ;  they  have— 
what  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment — the  character  of  Govern<- 
ment  to  sustain.     It  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  take  especial 
care  that  they  do  not,  by  perverting  the  powers  confided  to 
them,  bring  those  into  discredit  who  placed  that  power  in 
their  hands.     Parliament  itself  is  made  to  lose  much  of  that 
strong  hold  which  it  has — and  ought  to  have — upon  the  minds 
of  the  country,  if,  in  any  instance,  the  perscms  whom  it  has 
thus  selected  should  be  found  to  have  so  inverted  their  autbo- 
rity  as  to  have  put  down  the  reformer  of  the  abuses,  instead  of 
the  abuse,  and  to  uphold  a  system  fraught  with  ruin  to  that 
revenue  which  it  was  their  especial  duty  to  rescue  from  saoh 
pernicious  and  flagrant  mismanagement. 

In  my  letters  to  Lord  Granville  Somerset  I  fully  ex- 
posed the  failure  of  the  mission  of  Messrs.  Sykes  and 
Campbell  to  Scotland,  who  had  been  employed  to  make  and 
forward  to  the  Treasury,  as  the  result  of  their  special  and 
minute  inquiry,  a  report  that  should  so  strongly  attest  Mr* 
Bremner's  official  integrity  and  good  character  as  to  make 
the  suspension  of  him  appear  to  have  been  an  unwarrantable 
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act,  and  thng  not  only  to  justify  his  reinstatement,  bat  to 
enable  their  Lordships,  as,  bad  it  been  successful,  it  would 
have  done,  to  resent  in  whatever  manner  they  might  have 
deemed  expedient,  the  offence  I  had  given  them,  by  daring 
to  defend  myself  from  the  imputations  they  had  cast  upon 
me. 

The  object  of  their  expedition  to  Edinburgh  having  been 
frustrated,  a  more  formidable  and  effective  engine  was  re- 
sorted to — an  engine  which  would  do  its  work  under  the  more 
immediate  direction  of  its  employers,  and  from  which  no 
failure  was  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  now  resolved  to  give 
the  imposing  air  of  a  parliamentary  proceeding  to  any  future 
step  they  might  take  against  me,  as  in  that  case  its  justice, 
however  it  might  be  denounced  by  me,  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  public,  as  the  Treasury  would  act  ostensibly 
under  an  authority  to  which  no  one  would  feel  disposed  to 
demur. 

At  this  perio<l  there  happened  to  be  a  Commission  of 
Revenue  Inquiry  sitting  in  Ireland,  composed  of  the  late 
Lord  Wallace,  yourtdf^  and  three  other  Commissioners. 
This  commitision  was  at  first  confined  to  Ireland;  but 
an  Act  was  non  passed  to  extend  it  to  Scotland  and 
England* 

This  brings  me  to  the  detail  of  that  plot  which,  looking  to 
the  whole  of  the  framework,  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  ofiicial 
history.  Had  Lord  Wallace  been  still  living,  the  letters 
which  I  now  address  to  you,  as  being  the  most  influential  of 
his  coadjutors,  would  have  been  addressed  to  him ;  but  there 
are  certain  Acts  in  which  the  law  treats  all  accessories  as 
principals,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  follow  the  law*8 
example. 

Having  closed  the  commission  of  inquiry  in  Ireland,  its 
members  forthwith  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  investigate, 
now  for  the  third  time,  the  system  of  revenue  management  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Bremner,  and  the  other  department  of  the 
Stamp  Office  in  Scotland. 

As  the  report  of  Messrs.  Sykbs  and  Co.  had,  by  my  disscc- 
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tion  of  it,  been  rendered  utterly  unavailing,  it  was  now  resolved 
to  give  to  the  strict  integrity  of  Mr.  Bremner  the  stamp  of  what 
■i\  might  be  deemed  a  parliamentary  attestation.     As   nothing 

^ '  had  transpired  as  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which  had  been 

recently  made  to  procure  certificates  of  his  character,  the  high 
testimonial  which  your  commission  contained  came  before  the 
public  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  first  inquiry.  It  bore  upon 
the  face  of  it  to  be  the  deliberate  and  conscientious  investiga- 
tion, and  was  not  suspected  of  being,  what  in  reality  it  vras, 
nothing  more  than  the  materials  of  their  exploded  report 
hashed  up  again.  Dressed  out  as  it  was,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
Parliament,  from  whose  authority  it  appeared  to  emanate,  no 
one  imagined  for  a  moment  that  its  sole  purpose  was  to  justify 
the  restoration  to  office  of  a  veteran  delinquent,  whom  the 
Board  of  Stamps,  in  the  due  discharge  of  its  duty,  had  deemed 
it  expedient  to  suspend ;  and  that,  while  carrying  with  it  all 
the  solemnity  of  an  official  investigation,  it  was,  at  bottom,  no 
better  than  an  illusion  and  a  mockery. 

Under  your  Parliamentary  Commission,  as  under  the  pri- 
vate one  conducted  by  Mr.  Stkes  and  his  co-inspectors,  no 
inquiry  whatever  was  made  of  the  Board  in  London  as  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  its  officers,  which,  as  most  he  clear 
to  common  sense^  was  the  first  information  which  ought  to 
have  been  sought.  But  to  have  sought  information  from  this 
source  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose.  The  commis- 
sion to  which  you  was  attached  wanted  no  such  clue  to  their 
inquiries.  You  did  as  your  predecessors  had  done,  you  con- 
sulted Mr.  Bremner  himself  and  the  leading  officers  of  the 
other  departments,  as  to  whether  their  respective  duties  were 
properly  performed,  and  whether  any  abuses  existed  to  which 
an  effective  check  might  be  applied.  This  grave  inquiry  was 
answered  by  an  assurance  that  their  duties  were  correctly  dis- 
charged^ and  that  no  checks  were  called  for,  nor  could  any 
change  be  introduced  with  advantage.  I  have  called  a  JPor- 
liamentary  Inquiry ^  thus  conducted,  an  illusion  and  a  mockery. 
Are  the  terms  too  strong  for  it  f  Suggest  any  other  that  are 
more  suitable,  and  I  will  adopt  them. 
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But  it  is  fit  that  I  should  give  the  public  a  nearer  and  more 
distinct  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  your 
Commission  discharged  the  trust  confided  to  them. 

The  clear  detail  set  forth  in  my  report  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
enormous  loss  sustained  by  the  revenue  from  the  inefficient 
collection  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  in  Scotland,  was 
kept  wholly  out  of  sight.  Instead  of  being  sifted— as  from 
its  importance  it  ought  to  have  been — to  its  very  depths  it  was 
passed  by  as  alien  to  the  main  object  of  inquiry.  All  animad- 
version that  could  tend  in  any  way  to  inculpate  Mr.  Bremner 
was  carefully  avoided.  His  never  having  kept  any  index- 
booky  or  regbtry  of  any  kind  in  which  the  number  or  account 
of  wills  and  probates  might  be  founds  or  having  any  book  of 
account  in  his  office,  in  which  the  vast  sums  of  money  which, 
from  time  to  time,  came  to  his  hands»  as  the  produce  of  legacy 
and  probate  duty,  could  be  traced — of  these  flagrant  and  fatal 
derelictions  of  duty  no  mention  was  made— of  the  number  of 
wills  and  probates,  of  which  no  account  could  be  given  ;  of 
legacies  upon  which  no  duty  had  been  paid»  or  even  applied 
for ;  and  of  property  chargeable  with  probate  duty,  of  which 
no  account  had  been  taken.  To  all  this  no  attention  was 
drawn.  It  was  sufiered  to  pass  as  a  system  of  management 
from  which  the  revenue  sufiered  nothing,  and  to  which  no 
blame  attached.  The  same  silence  was  carefully  preserved  as 
to  the  many  other  heads  of  duty  which  his  official  negligence 
had  rendered  well  nigh  unproductive.  No  investigation  what- 
ever was  instituted,  either  into  the  fact  or  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Bremner  never  having  kept  any  register  of  prosecutions, 
nor  of  the  amount  of  penalties  received  under  them ;  nor  any 
vouchers  of  their  application,  during  the  period  of  thirty  years^ 
during  which,  first  as  deputy,  and  afterwards  as  principal,  he 
had  held  the  office  of  solicitor  1  To  what  momentous  infer- 
ences does  this  lead  f 

In  my  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  I  had  dwelt  em- 
phatically, among  other  abuses,  upon  the  practice  I  had  dis- 
covered to  prevail  in  the  different  departments  o(  the  office,  of 
taking  interest  upon  the  public  money  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.. 
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from  different  banks  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  wa9  deposited 
for  a  given  period,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  London  at 
the  proper  intervals,  as  by  express  order  of  the  Board  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  emolament  derived  bj  Mr.  Hepburn  alone, 
the  head  distribntor,  from  this  forbidden  sonrce,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  ;6500  per  annum.  This  outrageous  breach  of  dutv 
every  member  of  your  Commission  was  well  apprised  of  before 
they  entered  on  their  inquiries ;  as  not  only  had  mj  report 
brought  it  to  their  knowledge,  but  they  found  it  most  explicitly 
recorded  in  those  '*  Observations"  on  the  Treasury  minute,  to 
which  all  I  have  since  been  made  to  suffer  may  be  traced. 
After  developing  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  which  made  the 
whole  office  one  compact  and  inseparable  body,  I  added  : — 

"  Can  the  public  revenue  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  officers  thus 
allied  in  interest,  maintaining  the  closest  union,  acting  with 
inviolable  concert,  and  withdrawn  by  distance  from  the  eye 
and  superintendence  of  the  Board  ?  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  head 
distributor,  receiving  interest  on  the  public  revenue  passing 
through  his  hands !  Mr.  Pender,  the  comptrollsr,  who 
should  check  this,  himself  keeping  the  distributor's  cash-booky 
adjtisting  the  interest  balance^  keeping  the  account  current  with 
the  bankers,  and  acting  in  all  respects  as  his  steward  and  chief 
agent  I  Mr.  Bremner,  moving  in  the  same  deep-worn  track 
of  abuse ! " 

You  might  further  have  found  out,  had  you  bent  your 
inquiries  at  all  in  that  direction,  that  not  only  the  principalsy 
but  their  clerks^  turned  the  revenue  to  good  account  in  the 
same  way,  and  this,  too,  with  the  assent  of  their  principals ! 

With  the  whole  of  this  unparalleled  system  of  abuse  before 
you,  not  a  single  measure  did  your  Commissioners  recommend, 
not  a  single  step  did  they  take  to  rectify  it.  The  sole  object 
was  to  represent  Mr.  Bremner  before  the  public  as  every  way 
worthy  of  the  protective  interposition  of  his  patrons ;  and  good 
care  was  taken  that  in  the  Report  to  Parliament  no  shadow  of 
odium  should  be  cast  upon  him. 

I  would  willingly  have  unfolded  this  proceeding  more 
briefly,  but  the  serious  account  which  it  leayes  you  to  settle 
with  the  public  did  not  admit  of  \U 
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Having  covered  up  and  confirmed  the  abuses  practised  in 
the  Stamp  Office  at  Edinburgh,  and  thus  left  that  iniquitous 
system  worse  than  you  found  it,  you  proceed  to  London,  where 
you  no  sooner  arrive  than  your  immediate  attention  is  turned 
upon  the  Board  at  Somerset  House.  The  public  will  here  find 
your  inquisitorial  zeal  taking  a  very,  Yery  different  course,  and 
will  be  made — perhaps  for  the  first  time— aware  of  what  atro- 
cious species  of  persecution  may  be  carried  on  under  the  appa 
rent  authority  of  Parliament,  when  that  authority  is  entrusted 
to  a  tribunal  which  thus  shamefully  abuses  it. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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1  LETTER  VII.* 

,M  '  To  THE  Right  Hon.  Franklano  Lewis. 

Sir, — Examples  carry  their  own  lessons  along  with  them 
They  instruct  by  facts,  which  is  the  most  profitable  of  all 
instruction.  In  this  view  the  Report  of  your  CommiBsion  oi 
Revenue  Inquiry,  which  effected  the  dissolution  of  the  Board 
of  Stamps,  and  that  recent  Commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
Custom  House  Frauds,  of  which  Lord  Oranvillb  Somerset 
was  Chairman,  and  which  effected  the  preservation  of  tliat 
Board  of  Customs,  afford  a  contrast  so  remarkable,  and  withal 
so  edifying,  that  I  shall  not  fail,  when  the  time  shall  call  for 
it,  to  place  the  most  striking  features  of  the  one  side  by  side 
with  the  other.  The  opposition  of  light  and  shadow  will  set 
off  both  Commissions  to  advantage  :  it  will,  moreover,  furnish 
a  key  to  much  that,  without  it,  the  most  logical  understanding 
would  not  be  able  to  expound.  But,  at  present,  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent exposition  before  me. 

The  preconcerted  plan  of  examination,  which  brought  off 
the  official  delinquents  in  Edinburgh  so  triumphantly,  being  at 
length  brought  to  a  close,  the  chief  office  at  Somerset  House 
was  the  next  upon  which  you  proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment. 
It  will  here  be  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent disposition  which  your  inquiry  manifests,  and  the  scru- 
pulous and  austere  tone  which  it  assumes.  The  whole  face  ol 
affairs  now  becomes  inverted.  The  culprits  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted on  their  own  evidence,  are  now  put  forward  as  most 
sedulously  protective  of  the  revenue,  and  as  having  from  time 
to  time  recommended  improvements,  the  adoption  of  whicl 
my  influence,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  had  so  perseyeringi} 
resisted,  that  they  at  length  abandoned  all  attempts  at  refora 
as  hopeless.  Were  not  this  fact  authenticated,  it  would  \h 
absolutely  incredible ;  I  therefore  give  the  following  brie 
extract  from  the  Report  to  Parliament,  in  confirmation  of  it  :— 

*  Tliis,  and  those  which  follow  it,  are  the  excladcd  Letters  adverted  to  i 
the  prefatory  Address. 
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**  In  tbe  coarse  of  onr  detailed  examiimtioo  in  Scotland, 
which,  as.  we  have  already  stated,  preceded  that  in  England, 
it  came  in  evidence  before  us  that  various  representations, 
made  by  officers  there,  with  a  view  as  well  to  the  security  as  to 
the  better  collection  of  the  public  revenue,  had  not  reemned  the 
attention  from  the  chief  office  to  which  they  appeared  entitled ; 
and  our  general  inquiries,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  satis- 
fied us  that  the  superintendence  exercised  by  the  Board  in 
London,  tvae  neither  regular  nor  effeettud.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, on  our  return  to  London,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
postpone  other  investigations,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  our 
attention  to  this  de|)artment ;  and  as  the  causes  out  of  which 
a  situation  of  things,  so  apparently  defeetioe  and  umatiifactory^ 
had  arisen,  could  scarcely  fail  to  affect  the  Commissioners, — 
and  as  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  such  causes  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of  the  Boards  it 
became  necessary  to  give  our  examination  a  character  more 
personal^  as  well  as  to  put  to  the  subordinate  officers  questions 
more  pointedly  directed  to  the  official  habits  and  conduct 
of  their  superiors,  than  under  other  circumstances  we  should 
have  thought  advisable." 

Mr.  Kappen,  the  secretary  of  the  Board— a  willing  witness 
— is  the  first  person  called.  The  following  extract,  from  his 
examination,  will  open  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  those  worthy  functionaries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  which  are  represented  as  having 
for  their  object  the  securi^  and  better  collection  of  the  Stamp 
revenue : — 

Q.  **  Do  you  recollect,  among  the  papers  which  have  been 
received  from  Scotland,  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  any  recommending  certain  measures  to  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  a  more  efficient  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Scotland, 
and  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  office  ?" — *' There 
have  been  applications . 

Q.  *'  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Chairman  has  brojight  those 
ktters  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  or  whether,  if  he 
has  not  done  it,  you  have  yourself  ever  done  so  f'* — *<  With 
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respect  to  any  order  for  the  regolatioii  of  the  ofSce,  I  do  not 

remember  any  circamstance   of  that  sort  arising,   nor  any 

recommendations  from  the  head  collector  or  comptroller ;  but 

!  applications  have  been  made  for  a  fforter^  which  has  been  re- 

j^'i  fused,  and  the  Chairman  was  very  violent  in  his  opposition  to 

'  it.     He  said,  that  it  was  not  at  all  requisite  there  should  be 

another  porter,  that  he  considered  it  a  job,  and  therefore  would 
not  sanction  it" 

Q.  **  Can  you  account,  in  any  other  vray  than  from  those 
papers  being  thrown  aside,  and  not  brought  before  the  Board, 
for  the  fact  that  many  statements  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  by  t?te  Comptroller  in  Scotland  have  not  only  not 
been  conceded,  but  have  not  even  received  the  smallest  notice  or 
answer?^' — <* There  have  been  such  things  certainly." 

Q.  *'  Have  you  ever  understood  from  him,  that  he  has  been 
deterred  from  mahing  any  further  suggestions^  in  consequence 
of  the  uniform  neglect  that  his  statements  have  received?'* — 
'*  Yes,  we  had  one  letter  nearly  to  that  purport  from  the 
Comptroller." 

Q.  **  Are  there  many  papers  that  have  been  laid  aside  for 
consideration  by  the  Board,  and  have  not  been  considered?^ — 
"  Not  a  great  many ;  the  chief  of  them  are  references  from  the 
Treasury  which  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  and 
some  applications,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Hepburn  for  an  eddi- 
iional  porter,  he  had  endeavoured  to  shew  the  necessity  even 
of  a  third  porter,  and  the  Chairman  says,  '  A  parcel  of 
nonsejise,  it  shall  not  -be  attended  to;  it  is  all  a  job*** 

Q.  <'  Has  that  ever  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board?"-." Yes." 

Q.  **  Are  the  Board  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  is  a  jobf  * 
— "  No:' 

Q.  *^  When  such  a  question  as  that  occurs,  and  is  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  describe  whai  the  pro- 
ceeding is  r'— *'  Mr.  Sedgwick  sets  his  face  against  the  appli- 
cation entirely ;  that  deters  three  or  four,  perhaps,  of  the 
Commissioners  from  giving  any  sanction  to  it.  One  <»r  firs 
others  may  think  Mr.  Hepburn  is  better  qualified  to  jodga  of 
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the  necessity  of  this  additional  porter  than  thej  may  be«  and 
that  he  makes  those  applications  only  from  the  necessity  of 
such  a  man  being  appointed ;  bat,  from  the  opposition  thrown 
in  the  way  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  chairman,  the  other 
Commissioners  do  not  sanction  it,  and  therefore  it  lies  sub 
sUentio.'* 

This  examination,  which  was  intended  to  yerify  and  pro- 
claim the  alacrity  of  the  officers  in  Scotland  in  the  service  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  contrasted  indifference  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  in  London,  well  illustrates  what  the  Com- 
missioners meant  by  **  feeling  it  necessary  to  give  their 
examinations  a  character  more  personal i^^  and  in  this  spirit 
their  inquiries  were  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  attempt  to  invalidate  my  Report  of  the  Officers  in 
Scotland,  by  thus  describing  them  as  earnestly  desirous  to 
benefit  the  revenue,  while  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  was 
obstinately  opposing  them,  is  a  sample  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  mis-named  ParUameniar^  Inquiry  was  conducted 
throughout,  and  which  is  betrayed  in  every  page  of  it. 

Any  one  would  expect  that  after  the  above  interrogatories, 
and  the  answers  to  them,  no  further  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  follow  up  the  subject.  But  the  end  in  view  was  not 
to  be  so  readily  abandoned.  The  Commissioners  next  resolved 
to  try  to  what  confessions  the  Chairman  might  be  brought,  if 
probed  by  the  questions  which  they  had  previously  prepared 
for  him.  Accordingly,  I  am  myself  summoned  and  cate- 
chised, as  follows  :-— 

Q.  *'  Are  there  any  letters  that  come  to  you,  as  Chairman,  of 
an  official  character,  which  you  decide  upon  yourself,  or  act 
upon  yourself,  without  communication  to  the  Board  7" — **  No. 
I  never  receive  a  letter  addressed  to  myself,  as  Chairman, 
without  handing  it  over  to  the  Secretary,  even  though  it 
should  be  written  '  Private;^  as  I  never  receive  letters  which 
may  not  be  communicated  to  the  Board,  and  I  considered  the 
word  'private'  as  written  to  prevent  their  being  opened  before 
they  come  to  my  hands.*' 

Q.  "Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the  subjects 
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of  all  routine  letters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  decided  upon  by  the 
Board  ?"— *•  Yes,  certainly." 

Q.  <*  Do  you  recollect  several  suggestions,  of  different  kinds, 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Board,  from  the  Comptroller 
A  in  Scotland,  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  the  office  in  that 

country,  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid?** — "  I  will  not 
undertake  to  answer  that  question  ; — but  this  I  will  undertake 
to  answer,  that  if  it  deserved  attention,  it  had  it.** 

Q.  **  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  that  on  the 
establishment  of  the  office  in  Glasgow  for  the  assay  of  plate, 
the  Comptroller  intimated  to  the  Board,  that  the  duty  might 
be  paid  by  the  assay-master  to  the  head-distributor  in  Edin- 
burgh, instead  of  the  head-distributor  in  Glasgow,  whereby  the 
poundage  might  be  saved,  but  to  this  no  attention  mas  paH 
and  he  received  no  answer  V* — **  I  cannot,  at  this  moment, 
speak  to  that  particular  fact ;  but  I  am  so  perfectly  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  Comptroller's  office,  that  1  should 
think  it  deserving  very  little  attention,  unless  it  appeared  to 
do  so  from  the  nature  of  it." 

Q,  "  Generally  speaking,  if  you  had  opened  such  a  letter, 
shoul  dyou  conceive,  whether  coming  from  Mr.  Pender,  or 
any  of  the  officers  in  Scotland,  that  it  deserved  no  attention, 

and  therefore  should    not  bring   it  before   the  Board  f" 

<'  Certainly  not.  If  that  letter  had  arrived,  I  should  have 
placed  it  before  the  Secretary ;  but  when  I  speak  of  letters 
that  do  710/  deserve  an  answer,   I  allude  to  other  instances,'* 

Q.  ''There  were  various  other  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Pender 
which,  as  the  commissioners  have  understood,  have  not  been 
provided  for,  and  to  which  no  answer  at  all  was  given  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  he  declared  to  the  Board,  he  ceased 
to  make  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  department* 
because  they  never  received  any  attention ;  are  the  commia- 
sioners  to  consider  t?te  Board  itself f  as  a  body^  responsible  for 
this  omission  T* — ''Without  reference  to  the  particular  letter«» 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  letters 
which  have  been  received  on  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
revenue  in  Scotland  which  did  not  receive  an  answer." 

Q.  "  The  Comptroller  also  suggested  to  the  Board,  that  the 
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advertinement  duty  on  the  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  DurofVies 
newspapers  should  be  paid  to  the  head  office  immediately, 
without  going  through  the  hands  of  the  sub-distributors,  as 
was  the  ease  with  the  other  country  newspapers  of  Scotland, 
whereby  the  per  cenlage  to  the  sub-distributors  would  have 
been  saved :  but  the  Board  took  no  notice  whatever  of  this 
suggestion  ?" — "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  especially  upon  oath,  unless  the  facts  had  been 
previously  communicated  to  me,  and  I  had  been  enabled  to 
look  into  them." 

Q.  "  The  questions  refer  to  suggestions  for  the  better  conduct 
of  the  public  business,  which  have  received  no  answer?" — 
''  I  cannot  answer  without  looking  into  the  matter;  but  as 
to  Mr.  Pender,  or  Mr  Bremner,  both  of  whom  are  as  bad 
officers  as  can  be,  and  have  squandered  away  more  of  the 
pubhc  money  than  was  ever  squandered  by  men  in  their  situa" 
tions,  I  should  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  their  views  of 
what  might  be  desirable.  There  could  not  be  worse  officers ; 
my  Reports  shew  what  they  have  been ;  and  my  only  surprise 
is,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Bremner,  have  been  continued  in  office, 
for  I  know  that  by  my  inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  offices, 
I  increased  the  revenue  £60,000  a-year,  shewing  pretty  well 
what  Mr.  Pender  was  a«  a  Comptroller,  and  bow  the  revenue 
UHU  loohed  after ;  he  was,  in  fact,  taking  interest  on  the  public 
money p  and  suffering  his  clerks  to  do  the  same^  as  will  appear 
by  my  Report.*' 

This  answer  took  the  commissioners  somewhat  by  surprise, 
and  not  caring  to  extract  any  more  such  unpalatable  truths, 
they  slid  away  from  them  without  remark,  and  turned  off  to  a 
different  topic. 

A  commission  thus  executed  is,  to  the  last  degree  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  that  revenue,  which  it  was  expressly 
appointed  to  secure.  It  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the 
legislature,  by  distorting  its  purpose  and  prostituting  its 
authority.  The  spectacle  is  most  revolting.  Here  are  Com- 
missioners outwardly  professing  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
notoriously  bad  officers,  while  secretly  they  are  shielding  them 
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|!  from  blame,  and  Btriying  to  falsify  every  charge  that  had  beeo 

proved  against  them.  Well  knowing  their  neglect — their  mis- 
management— their  deriving  an  illicit  profit  from  the  public 
money  passing  through  their  hands^  and  actually  allowing 
their  subordinates  to  profit  by  the  same  culpable  practice— 
with  all  these  abuses — and  the  ruinous  defects  of  the  whole 
system  fully  within  their  knowledge ;  not  only  stifle  all  ex- 
posure of  their  offences,  but  hold  them  up  to  the  pdbHc  as 
most  deserving  officers,  zealous  for  the  good  of  the  revenae, 
but  whose  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  I,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  had  so  pertinaciously  disregarded,  that  they  were  at 
length  tired  out  and  ceased  to  continue  them. — That  I  had  an 
inveterate  enemy  in  the  back-ground  I  well  knew,  but  that  a 
course  of  proceeding  such  as  this  could  have  received  sanction 
in  any  quarter,  was  not  to  be  imagined. 

Keeping  in  view  the  express  words  of  the  Treasury  warrant, 
which  commences  by  stating  that,  '*  The  Lords  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  duty  on  probates  of  wills  and  legacies 
in  Scotland  is  veri/  ill  collected  and  paid,  and  that  the  nhoU 
system  of  the  management  in  Scotland  requires  revision** — and 
under  which  I  was  directed,  **  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Edinburgh,  to  make  inquiry  into  t?ie  system  and  conduct  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  to  report  speedily 
and  fully  to  their  Lordships  thereon," — and  which  emphati- 
cally desires  that  I  will  "  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  solicitor  of  the  stamp  office  in 
North  Britain  (Mr.  Bremner),  and  report  to  their  Lordships 
fully  the  result  of  such  investigation ;"  and  further,  that  I  will 
require  of  the  said  solicitor  to  deliver  to  me  an  account  of  all 
monies  received  and  paid  by  him  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  should  appear  to 
require  that  immediate  proceedings  should  take  place  before 
their  Lordships'  directions  could  be  received,  authorizes  me  to 
advise  with  the  Lord  Advocate  as  to  the  steps  which  should 
I  t   .'  be  taken. — Keeping  these  specific  directions  in  view,  which 

ftVow,  as  strongly  as  language  can  avow,  the  known  existence 
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of  those  abuses,  and  of  that  **  conduct'*  on  the  part  of  tlie 
solicitor  which  have  caused  the  revenue  in  Scotland  to  be  so 
**  ill  collected  and  paid^**  After  this,  is  it  possible  that  the 
public  can  witness  without  surprise  and  indignation,  the 
success  of  that  intriguing  Scotch  influence,  which  rendered 
the  important  result  of  my  investigations  under  the  above 
Treasury  warrant  utterly  abortive, — add  to  this,  the  mission 
of  Messrs.  Stkbs,  Campbbll  k  Forbes,  to  get  up  a  counter- 
report  ;  and  that  failing,  the  appointing  your  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  follow  out  its  vindictive  purpose  in  the  manner 
above  shewn. 

There  is  something  in  all  this  so  wholly  uncalled-for  by  any 
apparent  cause ;  and  there  appears,  upon  the  face  of  it,  such 
a  waste  of  self-impeachment,  that,  to  most  persons,  it  must 
seem  inexplicable.  But  it  will  be  no  longer  so  after  my  next 
letter.  Bad  as  the  course  of  proceeding  hitherto  had  been,  it 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  atrocious  conspiracy  which  followed 
it,  and  of  which  I  was  eventually  made  the  victim. 


JAMES  SEDGWICK. 


Kensington. 
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LETTER  Vm. 


ii  To  THE  Right  Hon.  Frankland  Lbwis. 

f 

Sir, — It  is  the  conflict  with  adverse  fortune  that  best  tries 

both  our  faculties  and  our  fortitudci  but  a  contest  with  the 
Treasury  answers  no  such  useful  purpose.  It  possesses  re- 
sources of  oppression  with  which  no  individual  strength  can 
combat.  A  man  is  cast  down  by  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  successful  stand  against  power; — his  appeal  for  justice, 
press  it  as  earnestly  as  he  may,  avails  nothing ; — his  Toice  is 
stifled  as  efiectually  as  by  the  hand  of  death ; — his  faculties, 
after  a  time,  lose  their  force; — his  fortitude  gets  ezhaustedi 
and  he  finds  at  last  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
mit in  silence  to  his  fate. 

Thus  it  is  when  he  struggles  individually,  and  without 
a  witness;   but  when  he  is  roused  by  the  severity  of  his 
wrongs  to  seek  a  verdict  from  his  country,  he  takes  a  new 
1^  position,  and  a  more  commanding  attitude.     It  is  of  this  ad- 

vantage that  I  have  at  length  availed  myself,  not  willingly,  for 
i^  I  was  most  desirous  to  avoid  it,  but  the  step  was  forced  upon 

me  by  Mr.  Goulburn.  My  recent  Memorial,  and  the  answer 
to  it,  both  of  which  will  appear  before  the  public,  decided  my 
future  course.  I  at  once  determined  that  that  Memorial 
should  be  the  last. 

The  outline,  which  I  have  already  filled  up,  brings  me  to 

the  crowning  act  of  that  despotism  which  has  so  long  borne 

me  down.    I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  brief  and 

simple  statement  of  the  ground  plan  on  which  the  conspiracj 

l||l  was  based ;  the  comment  which  it  calls  for  will  come  in 

5^  !^  its  order. 

Sir  William   Momtaoue  (now  Admiral  Montague),  one 
[['ij'|i  of  my  colleagues — than  whom  a  man  of  higher  feeling,  or 

[r^  more  rectitude  of  principle,  never  sat  at  any  public  board — 

!'3 
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took  an  opportunity  one  day  of  remaining  behind  after  the 
other  members  had  left  the  Board ;  and»  after  some  slight 
preface,  told  me,  that  certain  information  had  been  made 
to  the  Board,  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  me;  that  it  was  now  ten  days  since  it  had 
been  first  mentioned,  and  that,  in  justice  to  me  as  Clwirman, 
he  could  not  in  honour  any  longer  conceal  it  from  me.  It 
will  be  readily  imagined  that  I  heard  this  with  no  little 
surprise.  On  my  asking  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  which  he  alluded,  he  said,  ^*  Oiir  solicitor,  Mr.  Sykes^ 
informed  the  Board,  about  ten  days  ago,  that  information  had 
been  privately  made  to  him  that  the  County  Fire  Office  was  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  fraudulent  returns  of  policy  duty,  to  the 
amount  of  jE2,000.  yearly ;  and  yon,  being  one  of  the 
Directors  of  that  Office,  he  wished,  that  until  further  inquiries 
were  made,  nothing  should  be  said  to  you  upon  the  subject." 
After  some  further  conyersation,  in  which  I  thanked  Sir 
William  for  the  communication  he  had  made  to  me,  he  left 
the  Board. 

I  now  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stkbs.  On  his 
appearing,  I  stated  to  him  what  had  passed  between  myself 
and  Sir  William  Montague,  and  asked  how  it  could  have 
happened  that,  as  Chairman,  I  had  not  been  made  acquainted 
with  this  alleged  fraud  ?  His  reply  was,  that  he  had  written  to 
Mr.  Bremner  as  to  certain  policies  in  Edinburgh,  upon  which 
returns  of  duty  were  stated  to  have  been  unduly  received. 
The  instant  I  found  that  he  was  taking  counsel  of  Mr. 
Bremner,  I  suspected  there  was  some  under-plot  going  on, 
and  I  insisted  that  the  evidence,  whatever  it  might  be,  upon 
which  this  accusation  against  the  County  Fire  Office  was 
grounded,  might  be  laid  before  mc,  and  that  a  proseciution 
should  be  immediately  instituted  if  there  appeared  to  be 
ground  for  it.  Upon  which,  to  my  great  amazement,  he  told 
me,  that  he  had  already  laid  the  matter  before  the  Commis^ 
$ianeri  of  Revenue  Inquiry^  before  whom  it  was  undergoing 
investigation !  I 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  the  afiair  thus  far  simply  as  it 
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stood.  The  colour  giYen  to  it,  and  the  mauner  in  which  it  is 
worked  up  by  the  GonnDisaioners  in  the  Preface  to  their 
Bsporl^  w3l  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : — 

'*  As  eoT^al  of  the  policies,  to  which  suspicion  attached, 
purported  to  hare  been  issued  to  parties  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Sykes  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Solicitor  of  Stamps, 
enclosing  a  list  of  policies  effected  there,  respecting  which 
these  xrreguIaritieB  were  suspected,  and  requesting  him  to 
obtain  all  the  information  in  his  power  as  to  their  commence- 
ment! continuance,  and  termination.  By  the  answer  to  this 
letter,  your  Lordships  will  perceive  that  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  some  of  these  policies,  during  the  years  for  which 
return  of  duty  had  been  claimed,  was  clearly  ascertained, 
though  the  death  or  failure  of  several  of  the  parties  prevented 
a  full  report  upon  the  whole  list.  A  few  days  before  this 
answer  from  Mr.  Bremner  was  received  in  London,  Mr. 
Sykes  mentioned  the  circomitance  of  the  suspected  fraud  to 
the  Chairman ;  but  he  did  not  communicate  to  him  the  fact  of 
the  application  having  been  made  to  Edinburgh,  until  Mr. 
Bremner*s  answer  was  received.  It  is  stated  in  evidence,  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  for  a  more  particular 
representation  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
Chairmait  expressed  himself  very  much  dusatufied  at  the 
reference  to  Edinburgh^  and  objected  to  the  course  of  following 
up  the  inquiry  except  through  the  County  Fire  Office  itself. 
Mr.  Mawe,  the  solicitor's  clerk,  was  also  sent  for  by  the 
Chairman^  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  die  investigation  on  this  occasion,  when  the  Chair- 
nun  repeated  kis  diaatirfaetian  at  the  course  which  had  been 
taken." 

What— I  asked  in  my  third  letter  to  Lord  Wallace,  the 
Chairman  of  your  Commission — What  does  this  plainly  mean 
to  insinuate?  It  means  to  insinuate  this — that,  beiiig  pre- 
viously aware  that  possibly  an  account  of  undue  returns  of 
Insurance  Duty  might  be  obtained,  if  inquiry  was  made 
through  Mr.  Bremner,  the  dissatisfaction  I  expressed  arose 
from  my  finding  that  Mr.  Sykes  was  pursuing  his  inquiries  in 
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thai  quarter.    Saoh  ii  the  imfmtelioB  conveyed.    Now  for  the 

I  oertainly  did  express  myself  very  much  dmatwfied  at  this. 
And  why?  Because  he  had  concealed  this  alleged  fraud 
lis  oarefblly  from  me;  and,  instead  of  at  once— as  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  doae^-instituting  a  prosecution  if  he  had  evi* 
dence  to  support  it,  he  was,  unknown  to  me,  concerting  with  the 
CommissioDen  of  Inquiry,  getting  up  a  charge  jointly  with 
them,  and,  though  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Stamps,  was 
acting  in  secret,  as  their  solicitor,  receiying  their  direction, 
and  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  their  avowed  protegi, 
Mr.  Bremner,  who  I  knew  would  not  fail  to  inquire  atoay  my 
chiiracter,  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  the  information  for 
which  he  had  been  thus  privately  requested  to  search.  Aware, 
as  I  was,  of  all  this,  I  think  the  public  will  admit  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction I  expressed  was  sufficiently  well-grounded,  and 
that  |he  shape  which  it  is  made  to  assume  by  the  Com- 
missioners was  in  character  with  that  spirit  of  personal 
hostility  betrayed  in  every  part  of  their  Report.  The  same 
criminating  iminuation  is  thus  followed  up : — 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps 
being  also  a  Director  of  the  County  Fire  Office,  Mr.  Sykes 
represents  that  he  had  felt  a  difficulty  in  communicating  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  this  Company,  nor  did 
the  Chairman  receive  any  intimation  of  the  imputed  fraud 
f\rom  the  Commissioners  to  whom  the  suspicion  had  been 
originally  imparted.  By  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stkes,  it  appears 
that  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  would  be 
defeated  by  Mr.  Sbdowtgk  being  put  in  possession  of  the  facts 
on  which  the  charge  was  founded,  before  the  necessary  steps 
had  been  taken  to  establish  the  case."  And  it  immediate! v 
goes  on  to  state  this  impression  as  being  *^  founded  on  an 
avowed  distrust  of  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  depart^ 
mentr 

Now,  whoever  reads  this  must  naturally  infer  that  my 
official  conduct,  with  which  Mr.  Stkes  must  necessarily 
be  well  acquainted,  must  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
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priracj  with  which  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed. 
They  woald  conclude  that  he  must  have  good  reasons  for 
holding  it  ansafe  to  let  any  hint  of  what  was  going  on 
transpire  in  my  presence.  It  was  meant  that  their  Lordships 
and  the  public  should  so  conclude,  and  it  was  dwelt  upon 
thus  at  length  that  they  might  not  fail  to  do  so. 

Finding  this  defamatory  imputation  against  me  thus  bla- 
zoned before  the  world,  I  turned  anxiously  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Sykbs,  that  I  might  see  whether  he  had  set  forth  any 
ground  for  the  foul  imputation  which  he  so  plainly  conveyed. 
I  turned  to  his  examination  —  read  it  over  and  again — 
but  not  a  word  of  tuck  an  aspersion  could  I  find ;  on  the  cou- 
trary,  he  bears  a  testimony  directly  the  reverse,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  it  will  demonstrate : — 

**  On  the  Tuesday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bremner, 
disclosing  the  information  he  had  obtained.  I  took  the  letter 
into  the  Board-room ;  the  Chairman  was  extremely  angry  to 
think  I  should  send  to  Scotland  to  make  inquiries  on  the 
subject.  He  said, '  The  proper  way  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  to  the  County  Fire  Office,  and  have  asked  for  their 
books.'  I  said, '  We  may  di€fer  a  little  upon  that.  If  it  had 
been  found  oat  on  the  books  coming  before  you,  probably  that 
is  the  way  that  would  be  adopted;  but  if  a  person  comes  and 
gives  information,  putting  it  in  a  strong  way  that  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  whether  fraud 
has  been  committed  or  not/  That  was  all  that  passed.  He 
(the  Chairman)  was  touched  personally,  thinking  an  impu- 
tation would  be  thrown  upon  hit  conduct,  and  that  it  would  be 
thought  he  had  sanctioned  the  frauds,  whereat  I  wat  perfectly 
satisfied  he  knew  nothing  at  all  abotU  them  /" 

Perplexed  how  to  account  for  this  irreconcileable  state- 
ment, I  proceeded  on  till  I  came  to  that  of  Mr.  Mawb 
(Mr.  Stkbs'  head  clerk),  from  whose  evidence  it  appears 
that  Mr,  Deans,  a  clerk  in  the  Comptroller's  Office,  had 
been  sent  to  the  County  Fire  Office,  with  instructions  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  commencement  and  termination  of  two 
particular  jpoliciesy  and  that  not  deeming  the  information  he 
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had  acquired  to  amount  to  much,  I  had  given  it  as  my  opinion 
thai  he  oogbt  to  have  been  more  fully  instructed.  Mr. 
Maws  is  asked:— 

**  When  Mr.  Dbaks  returned  had  you  any  further  com- 
munication with  the  Chairman  f"~i4.  "On  the  day  following, 
Mr.  Dbans  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the 
Board  ;  the  result  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
Chairman,  and  he  ordered  me  to  explain  why  Mr.  Deans 
had  not  been  put  into  possession  of  more  facts  than  he  had 
been.  ^  I  said,  *  I  thought  it  was  unnece$$ary  for  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  to  pnt  him  in  possession  of  those  facts,  suspect- 
ing  tkatf  by  possihilityy  the  object  might  be  defeated  by 
Mr.  BiAUMONT  getting  possession  of  them,'  and  the  Chair- 
man was  exceedingly  angry  tliat  I  should  presume  to  take 
this  npon  myself;  and  Mr.  Deans  was  directed  to  attend  at 
the  County  Fire  Office  to  investigate  every  tramaction** 

It  will  be  here  seen — what  without  this  irresistible  evidence 
would  not  be  credited — that  the  Commissioners  have  delibe- 
rately substituted  the  name  of  Mr.  Sykes  for  that  of  Mr. 
Mawb,  and  put  Mr.  Sedgwick  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Beaumont, 
and  by  this  transmutation  have  framed  the  slanderous  insinu- 
ations which  stand  thus  in  their  report,  and  which  I  again 
transcribe : — 

*•  By  the  evulence  of  Mr,  Stkes  it  appears  he  was  appre- 
kensive,  thai  the  object  of  the  inquiry  could  be  defeated  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick  being  put  in  possession  op  the  facts  on 
WHICH  THE  CHARGE  WAS  FOUNDED,  bcfore  the  Dcccssary  steps 
had  been  taken  to  establish  the  case,  this  impression^  founded 

IN    AN   avowed    distrust    OF  THE    CONDUCT   OF  THE   HEAD   OF 
THE    DEPARTMENT,    &C." 

What  protection  has  any  official  servant  of  the  public  against 
snlih  deliberate  perfidy  as  this  ? 

If  in  private  life  any  knot  of  men  were  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  an  individual,  by  such  a  prostrating  system  of  slander 
as  I  have  had  to  bear  up  against,  they  would  be  amenable  to 
the  law,  and  would  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  base- 
ness.  The  sympathies  of  an  English  Jury  are  always  with  the 
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oppressed.  Bat  against  these  Commissioners  no  measnre  of 
redress  was  open  to  me.  I  found  it  useless  to  address,  either 
expostulation  or  remonstrance  to  the  Treasury.  Lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset  and  his  then  Associates  at  the  Board  were 
silent  lookers-on.  It  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  deadly 
attack  upou  me  was  planned,  and  this  was  in  the  train  of  it — 
The  Commissioners  well  knew,  that  into  whatever  hands  their 
report  might  fall,  their  ftr^fact  to  it  only  would  be  read,  that 
no  one  would  care  to  verify  their  quotations  from  the  evidence, 
and  that,  however  falsified,  they  would  be  safe  from  detection, 
and  they  framed  it  accordingly. 

Persons  charged  with  the  high  and  responsible  trust  of  con- 
ducting a  Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  are  not  aware  of 
the  serious  consequences  which  attach  to  their  abuse  of  it.— 
They  are  not  aware  of  the  influence  by  which  the  public  arc 
imperceptibly  acted  upon.  The  hatred  of  injustice  is  a  com- 
mon impulse,  since  every  one  fears  that  his  turn  may  come 
next.  Tyranny  appears  to  be  making  its  way  into  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  they  combine  to  make  common  cause 
against  it.  The  real  strength  of  Government  consists  in  the 
hold  it  has  upon  the  popular  mind ;  a  character  for  oppression 
is  fatal  to  it. 

If  upright  and  high-minded  men  are  to  be  found  any 
where,  they  ought  to  be  found  among  those  who  fill  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  for  such  men  to  inspire  the 
age  with  that  high  sense  of  personal  honour,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  real  greatness.  Their  influence  in  the  way  of 
example— whether  for  good  or  evil — is  constantly  acting  on 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  If  instead  of  fostering  official 
integrity,  they  discourage  and  depress  it,  the  ill-consequences 
to  the  community,  are  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  The  morals 
of  the  multitude  are  silently  undermined.  Their  faith  is  shaken 
in  that  vital  truth,  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;'  than 
which  a  greater  evil  cannot  befal  society.  The  alarming  pro- 
gress of  dbhonesty,  so  observable  in  the  present  day,  owes  but 
too  much  of  its  prevalence  to  the  yerj  low  tone  of  morals,  both 
in  Church  and  State.  To  thoughtful  minds^  this  is  a  source 
of  gloom  and  sorrow. 
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I  had  intended  to  have  given  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Willi CB  by  Mr.  BBAUMouTy  the  late  Managing  Director  o^ 
the  County  Fire  Office^  which  unveils  the  conspiracy  in  which 
the  fabricated  charge  against  tliat  office  originated  ;  bat  the 
space  I  have  already  occupied,  compels  me  to  defer  it. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 


Kemifigton. 
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LETTER  IX. 
To  THB  Right  Hon.  Fhankland  Lewis. 

SiRy-^When,  owing  to  the  negligent  superintendence  of  a 
Public  Board,  to  which  the  management  of  a  particular  branch 
of  the  revenue  is  entrusted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
system  of  fraud  is  going  on,  which  has  grown  out  of  this  cul- 
pable inefficiency:  in  such  case,  the  constituting  a  special 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  is  a  measure  manifestly  called  for  by 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  public  give  praise  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  government  that  adopts  it.  The  magnitude  of 
the  Custom  Housb  frofids,  for  instance,  alike  ruinous  to  the 
fair  trader  and  to  the  revenue,  appear  in  evidence  to  have  owed 
their  origin  to  the  absence  of  that  proper  supervision,  and  of 
those  preventive  checks,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Board 
to  have  exercised.  The  Report  which  verifies  this  fact  is,  in 
all  its  features,  a  remarkable  one.  It  left  the  Commissioners, 
to  whose  superficial  inspection  these  inveterate  frauds  were 
mainly  traced,  as  firm  in  their  seats  (u  ever. — How  strikingly 
different,  both  in  the  course  pursued,  and  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  result  of  the  Stamp  Officb  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
which  you  took  part  in  conducting.  Not  only  was  there  no 
defectiveness  found  in  that  system,  nor  any  collusive  irregula- 
rity of  any  kind,  either  among  the  superiors  or  subordinates, 
but  there  was  no  previous  ground  even  for  the  suspicion  of  any 
official  malversation  or  misconduct,  that  could  render  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  necessary.  This  is  proved  past  denial 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  with  every 
disposition  to  have  discovered  abuses,  and  to  have  made  the 
most  of  them,  found  none  to  rectify,  nor  were  they  able,  at 
the  close  of  their  investigation,  to  mould  the  system  into  a 
better  shape  than  they  found  it. 

And  yet  to  the  consternation  of  every  one,  the  Board  of 
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Stamps  was  suddenly  dismembered  and  the  Commissioners  dis- 
carded at  a  stroke.  No  reason  whatever  was  assigned  to  the 
public  for  so  extraordinary  a  measure.  No  cause  was  alleged, 
€Ten  to  the  disbanded  Commissioners  themselves,  for  a  step 
which  only  the  most  imperative  necessity  could  have  justified. 
I  purpose  to  furnish  a  clue  to  all  this.  I  have  done  so  in  part 
already.  I  shall  do  it  more  conclusively  as  I  proceed.  ThUg 
much  I  will  content  myself  with  affirming  at  present — Could 
ly  as  the  Chairman,  have  been  got  rid  of  without  dissolving  the 
fioardy  its  dissolution  would  never  have  taken  place . 

The  foil  developement  of  the  plot  carried  on  under  your 
parliamentary  commission,  would  require  me  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  charge  of  fraud  brought  against  the  County  Fire 
Office — a  charge  founded  in  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  of  which  perjury  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  the  Commissiotiers  themselves  were  the  abettors, — 
My  intention  at  present  is  only  to  throw  such  light  upon  the 
leading  features  of  the  conspiracy,  as  will  convey  to  the  public 
a  sufficiently  clear  knowledge  of  the  case.  This  purpose  will 
be  best  answered  by  laying  before  them  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Bbaumont  to  the  late  Lord  Wallace,  which  he 
was  charged  by  his  Lordship,  with  having  written  with  a  view 
to  excite  him  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  prosecuted  by  an 
ex-afficio  information  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  : — 

**  Sir, — A  public  functionary  of  fourteen  years  standing 
myself,  I  can  readily  make  allowance  for  anotlier  who,  from 
mere  error  in  judgment  or  defect  of  temper,  is  betrayed  into 
an  pccasioual  act  of  harshness,  or  injustice ;  but  the  means 
which  you,  in  confederacy  with  Mr.  Sykes,  have  used  to  raise 
a  charge  of  fraud  on  the  Revenue  against  myself  and  others, 
and  your  perseverance  in  that  charge  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  in  despite  of  the  proofs  of  its  utter  falsehood  which 
nave  stared  you  in  the  face,  so  far  exceed  all  the  usual  bounds 
of  official  injustice,  that  I  can  find  no  excuse  or  palliation  for 
your  conduct.  I  will  just  mention  a  few  of  your  acts,  and  if 
you  can  reconcile  them  to  any  principle  of  equity,  you  will 
do  more  than  any  other  person  can  accomplish. 

''  Mr,  Syhe^i  pretended  fiearsays  set  forth  that  we  had  de- 
frauded the  Stamp  Office  constantly  of  £2000  a  year,  in 
the  duty  account ;  that  we  were  then  making  out  fresh  book 
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— complete  new  sets  of  books ;  he  adds,  tliat  the  clerk  who  bad 
made  the  wrong  entries,  and  had  absconded  on  a  charge  of 
felony,   he  suspected  rve  had  got  out  of  the  way  to  make  the 
fresh  books  j^  that  we  had  refused  the  inspection  of  our  books, 
and  that  we  had  tampered  with  the  people  at  Edinburgh,  to 
disavow  the  payments  of  duty  which  they  had  made.     Now, 
Sir,  you  have  not  only  received  these  pretended  hearsays  and 
suspicions  as  evidence,  which  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  but  you  have  laboured  to  give  them  the  semblance 
of  truth  by  your  onm  practices  on  our  clerks,  encouraging  the 
discarded  ones  to  vituperate  their  employer  by  thrusting  in 
their  mouths  the  evidence  you  wanted,  in  the  shape  of  leading 
questions — and  endeavouring,  to  extract  from  the  honest  clerks 
admissions  foreign  to  their  meaning,  by  worrying  and  intimi- 
dating them.     Our  clerks,  our  books  and  documents,  rvere  all 
in  your  hands:  but  all  would  not  do.    Your  own  examinations 
of  your  own  witnesses,  proved  the  falsehood  of  the  attempted 
case.     But  though  defeated^  you  would  not  be  stopped^  you 
gave  the  false  hearsays  and  suspicions  to   the  world  a«  ac- 
credited  evidence^  and  reported  on  the  case  as  one  of  undoubted 
fraud  and  collusion,  and  one  on  which  a  prosecution  of  the 
County  Fire  Office  was  to  be  instituted.     Your  report  was  the 
first  information  we  could  obtain  of  the  accusation,  or  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  worked  against  tis  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  the  name  of  the  accuser  remaining  concealed  to  this  day. 
The  moment  we  saw  what  the  accusation  was,  we  set  to  work 
to  prove  its  falsehood, we  caused  a  full  investigation  to  be  made 
by  competent  persons,  and  we  caused  an  indictment  for  perjury 
to  be  prepared  against  your  principal  witness,   tne  trial    of 
which  would  prove  how  basely  we  were  maligned ;  but  this 
legal  redress  you  prevented^  by  extending  your  own  mantle  of 
impunity  over  your  false  witness.      On  presenting  our  Peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,*  you  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  8ome  show  of  compunction — some  ofi*er  of  reparation  ; 
but  you  embraced  that  opportunity  to  do  us  further  injury  by 
your  assertions.     You  had  the  hardihood  to  restate  the  fiction 
about  two  numbers,  so  laboriously  worked  up  in  your  report 
to  give  an  appearance  of  collusion  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Stamps  ;  and  upon  this  you  boldly  asserted,  that 
"  that  fact  was  so  strong,  that,  if  submitted  to  a  jury,  it  would 
inevitably  bring  down  a  verdict  of  guilty  /**     The  gross  and 
wicked  misrepresentation  of  that  pretended  fact,  however,  has 
been  so  unanswerably  exposed  by  Mr.  Sbdowick,  in  his  Four- 
teenth letter  to  you,  that  ray  chief  wonder  is,  how  you  can 
show  your  face   in  society  after  such  an  exposure.     But  your 
temerity  carried  you  farther :  you  said  this — for  I  took  down 

*  See  Hantard's  Parliamentary  Debatet,  April  11,  18S7. 
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your  wonU— *  I  venture  to  say,  tbat  every  one  of  the  itemi  in 
tkU  £756  is  a  frauiU  To  this  you  added,  '  and  tbis  is  but  a 
part — we  hate  discovered  much  more  since.*  Now— yoM  had 
evidence  before  you  to  prove  that  it  could  wot  be  trub. 
There  had  not  been  one  shilling  of  fraud  on  the  Stamp  Office ; 
no,  nor  even  one  shilling  of  duty  left  unpaid.  It  is  nom  proretl 
that  the  trifling  errors  in  the  duty  account,  made  by  the  two 
bad  clerks  whom  we  dismissed,  were  in  favour  of  thk 
Stamp  Officb. 

**  It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  your  acts  in  further 
detail  ;  for  if  you  are   constituted  like  other  men,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  shake  them  from  your  mind.     I  will  not  be 
80  severe  on  yoar  understanding,   as  to  suppose  that  you  be- 
lieved a  word  of  the  imputations  which  you  published.     I  will 
not  dispute  that  in  what  you  did,   you  bore  no  ill-will  to  the 
County  Fire  Office  nor  to  me  :   neither  I,    nor  any  one,   can 
doubt  your  object^  who  has  attended  to  your  performances. 
Indeed,  your  report  discloses  it^  when  you  say,  that — "  If  a 
fraud  were  committed,    and  the  Chairman  of  Stamps^  Mr. 
Sedffwick,  connived  at  it^  that  would  have   made  a  case, 
in  woich  there  could  have  been  no  choice  how  Oovemmeni 
must  have  acted :" — and  you  then  proceed,  with  the  delusive- 
ness of  a  Jesuit,  and  the  artifice  of  a  Special  Pleader,  to  show 
that  such  fraud  and  connivance  existed.     But  can  you  suppose 
that  1  and  my  colleagues  will  sit  tamely  down  with  the  insults 
and  injuries  you  have  heaped  on  us,  although  only  done  to 
enable  you  to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Mr.  Sedgwick  ? 

**  Sir,  I  know  that  however  atrocibus  your  acts  may  be, 
I  can  have  no  legal  redress,  nor  the  alternative  which  a  person 
in  the  rank  of  society  of  a  gentleman  is  entitled  to  claim  from 
another  in  the  same  rank  who  has  baselv  calumuiated  him. 
This  alternative,  to  which  I  should  naturally  have  long  since 
resorted,  had  your  acts  not  been  surrounded  by  the  halo  of 
privilege,  I  will  not  for  obvious  reasons  name ;  but  I  think 
there  is  no  breach  of  privilege  in  my  at  length  demanding  of 
you  either  to  justify  your  acts»  or  to  give  me  the  best  repa- 
ration in  your  power. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  in  the  usual  phrase, 

your  obedient  servant, 

*•  T.  B.  Beaumont." 

It  was  for  this  letter  that  the  ex-officio  information  was  filed. 

Daring  the  whole  trial  the  Prosecutor  sat  at  the  elbow  of 
the  Judge  (Lord  Tentbrden),  with  whom  he  was  seen 
whispering  at  intervals,  as  the  case  proceeded ;  —  a  most 
unseemly  sight  in  a  British  Court  of  Justice,  and  alike 
disgraceful  to  both  parties. 

F  2 
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The  trial  occupied  the  Court  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.  His  Lordship's  summing  up  was 
just  such  as  his  friend  and  cisses^or  could  have  wished — 
directive  as  it  was,  however,  it  had  well-nigh  failed  of  its  aim. 
It  was  not  till  after  four  hours  deliberation  that  the  Jury 
brought  in  a  special  verdict — "  Guilty — but  it  appears  to  the 
Jury  that  the  letter  was  written  under  great  circumstances  of 
irritation,*^  The  Clerk  at  first  objected  to  receive  this  verdict, 
and  said  they  must  find  the  Defendant  either  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  Upon  which  the  Foreman,  with  some  warmth,  said 
emphatically,  **  That  is  our  Verdict.** 

The  Defendant's  Counsel  were  Sir  T.  Dbnham,  now  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Fbbderick  Pollock,  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  More  with  a  view  of  giving  further  pub- 
licity to  his  case,  than  with  any  other  expectation,  the 
following  affidavit,  in  mitigation,  was  put  in,  when  the  De- 
fendant was  called  up  for  judgment: — 

^*  In  the  Kino's  Bench,  Easter  Term,  1828. 

**  John  Thomas  Barber  Beaumont. — The  above-named 
Defendant  maketh  oath,  and  saith — ^That  the  County  Fire 
Office  was  second  to  no  similar  establishment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  honourable  character  and  in  prosperity  ;  when 
a  report  was  put  in  active  circulation,  that  it  had  been 
detected  in  frauds  on  the  Revenue  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  that  an  Exchequer  prosecution  was  intended  against  the 
Office.  This  report  defendant  traced  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes, 
Solicitor  of  Stamps,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Sykes, 
under  date  June  7,  1825,  complaining  of  his  conduct,  and 
warning  him  of  a  conspiracy  by  certain  disreputable  persons, 
to  defame  the  County  Fire  Office,  of  the  existence  of  which 
conspiracy  he  had  evidence  in  his  hands :  but  of  this  letter  no 
notice  was  tahen.  That  summonses  under  tne  hands  and 
seals  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Wallace,  and  of  two  other  Com- 
missioners of  Revenue  Inquiry,  were  issued  for  the  Clerks  in 
the  County  Fire  Office  to  appear  before  them  immediately, 
with  the  bucks  and  papers  of  the  office. 

'<  To  this  Inquisition  the  Defendant  and  the  other  Directors 
of  the  County  Fire  Office  might  properly  have  demurred,  as 
the  law  placed  the  controul  of  the  Duty  Accounts  of  the  Fire 
Office  expressly  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Stamps ; 


but  Defendant  was  so  eager  to  submit  fbe  affairs  of  the  Office 
to  any  investigation  that  might  be  proposed,  that  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  the  Clerks  and  four  coach  loads  of  books 
and  Mpers  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  examination. 

"  That  during  this  proceeding  he  wrote  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners, pressing  his  earnest  desire  that  the  subject  of 
accusation  might  be  thoroughly  probed,  and  that  he  bimself 
might  be  examined.  That  he  was  so  examined,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  appeared  to  be  perfectly  xat^fied  with  the  result, 
and  told  him  he  might -have  the  books  returned  whenever  he 
pleased,  as  they  had  no  further  occasion  for  them. 

"  Defendant  saith,  that,  nevertheless,  the  project  of  raising 
a  prosecution  against  the  County  Fire  Office  was  not  aban- 
doned; and  he,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Directors,  lost  no  time  in  claiming  tjfie  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
bat  this  claim  was  made  in  vain.  Defendant  was  advised  that 
Mr.  Sykes  could  not  be  indicted  with  effect ;  and  that  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Wallace  was  deemed  to  be  privileged  by  his  office. 
The  false  evidence,  however,  of  the  discarded  clerk,  John 
Habbard,  brought  forward  as  the  informer,  was  found  to  come 
under  the  legal  provisions  against  perjury,  and  an  indictment 
for  perjury  was  framed  against  him ;  when  to  his  astonishment 
he  round  that,  although  himself  and  the  Clerks  employed  in 
the  County  Fire  Office  had  been  strictly  examined  upon  oath, 
the  etidenee  of  the  informer  had  been  taken  mithout  that 
sanction  and  responsibility ^  and  that  he  was  thus  precluded 
from  the  means  of  vindication,  which  the  trial  of  that  indi- 
vidual for  perjury  would  have  afforded.  That,  shut  out  from 
legal  redress.  Defendant  turned  to  the  Legislature  for  relief, 
and,  with  1506  other  Members  of  the  County  Fire  Office, 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons.  That  here  he  was  again 
stopped,  Mr.  Wallace  having  assured  the  Members  who  were 
to  present  and  support  the  Petition,  '  that  a  prosecution  of 
the  County  Fire  Office  was  then  in  progress,  and  that  to  act  on 
the  Petition  would  be  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  a  pending 
legal  proceeding,*  That,  in  consequenceof  this  representation, 
no  active  measures  were  taken  on  the  Petition,  and  Defendant 
was  deprived  of  that  means  of  vindication  also;  but  the 
representation  was  false,  for  no  prosecution  was  in  progress,  or 
had  been  commenced.  Seeing  that  during  two  years*  continued 
anxiety  and  exertions,  he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  ex- 
postulation in  vain — that  every  avenue  to  legal  redress  was 
closed  against  him — that  the  Appeal  to  Parliament  for  relief 
was  rendered  ineffectual — that  the  final  applications  to  the 
executive  Government  were  fruitless— and  that  every  effort 
to  obtain  justice  bv  legal  or  official  means,  only  brought 
upon  him  additional  injuries,  Defendant,  under  highly  excited 
feelings,  wrote  the  private  letter  to  Mr.  Wallace  which  is  the 
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subject  of  complaint ;  but'  in  asking  Mr.  Wallace  to  justify 
his  acts,  or  to  give  him  the  best  reparation  in  his  power. 
Defendant  did  not  think  that  he  asked  for  more  than  was  iust 
and  reasonable,  or  than  Mr.  Wallace  was  morally  bound  to 
erant ;  namely,  that  if  Mr.  Wallace  could  not  justify  what  he 
had  published  against  Defendant,  he  would  either  acknowledge 
his  error  ^  or  give  up  his  false  witness  to  the  handsi  of  justice, 
that.  Defendant's  character  might  be  thereby  yindicated ;  nor 
did  he  think  that  wliat  he  wrote  would  incite  Mr.  Wallace  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  Defendant  hoped  it  might  incite 
him  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 

**  Defendant  further  saith,  that  a  Bill  which  was  filed  in 
the  Exchequer,  required  Defendant  to  answer  minute  and 
elaborate  questions  upon  the  origin,  history,  and  termination 
of  1170pohcies,  in  preparing  the  answers  to  which,  Defendant 
and  two  of  his  clerks  were  laboriously  employed  during  the 
principal  part  of  the  late  winter.  That  the  ansioers  have  been 
delivered  upon  oathy  and  prove,  that  during  the  eighteen  years' 
transactions  brought  in  que^^tion,  not  a  tingle  policy,  or  renewal 
of  a  policy,  had  been  issued,  and  nearly  a  million  had  been 
issued,  whereon  the  Duty  charged  had  not  been  duly  accounted 
for  and  paid  to  the  Stamp  Office ;  that  the  County  Fire  Office 
(which  had  paid  in  amount  of  duty  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling)  had  never  been  a  shilling  in  arrear ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  constantly  about  ^10,000.  more  in  advance 
than  they  need  have  been,  had  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
deferred^  but  illegal^  mode  of  payment  of  Duty  adopted  with 
impunity  by  the  other  Fire  Offices,  by  which  prompt  mode  of 
payment  the  County  Fire  Office  had  given  an  advantage  of 
£8i)00,  to  the  Revenue  in  the  value  of  interest ;  and  that 
certain  errors  made  by  the  two  clerks,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed for  their  misconduct,  were  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
County  Fire  Office,  and  in  favour  of  the  Stamp  Office;  and 
lastly,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  those  errors,  a 
BALANCE  of  £164.  9*.  2d.  OVERPAID  remained  due 
from  the  Stamp  Office  to  the  County  Fire  Office^  which  sum 
the  County  Fire  Office  now  claims  from  the  Stamp  Office 
under  a  process  in  the  Exchequer  J* 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Lord  Wallace  sat  on  the 
Bench  with  the  Judge.  LordTentbrdbn  fined  the  Defendant 
in  the  enormous  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  I!!  The 
worst  page  in  the  history  of  judicial  tyranny  is  not  worse  than 
this.  But  the  whole  proceedings  are  in  keeping  from  the 
first  to  the  last. 

In  the. mind  of  any  honourable  roan,  the  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  BxAUMoyT  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Parliamentary 
Commission,  would  have  had  the  effect  it  was  intended  to 
have*  It  would  have  awakened  him  to  sober  reflection  ;  but 
be  had  no  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  upon  which  sober  reflec- 
tion could  be  brought  to  act.  The  home  truths  which  it 
contained  did  but  sharpen  his  hostility,  instead  of  soothing  it. 
They  were  truths  which  hb  conscience  could  not  deny, 
and  his  cowardice  dared  not  resent.  Therefore  it  was  that 
he  availed  himself  of  that  engine  of  tyranny,  an  ex^offieio 
information,  which  the  law  places  at  the  command  of  public 
oppressors-'-that  privileged  class  for  whose  peculiar  service  it 
was  designed. 

Taking  the  whole  circumstances  into  view,  a  case  more 
singular  or  more  striking  than  this  prosecution  was  never  pre- 
sented  to  the  public.  We  have  here  a  Board  of  Revenue 
Inquiry,  constituted  by  authority  of  Parliament,  persecuting  a 
great  public  establishment  in  a  manner  that  outraged  all  the 
principles  of  justice — denouncing  it  before  the  public  on 
charges  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  all  public  confidence  from  it, 
and  thus,  if  possible,  to  effect  its  entire  ruin.  And  who  was 
the  Informer,  on  whose  authority  these  charges  were  received? 
The  Informer,  a  discharged  Clerk  of  the  Establlshnient, 
stipulates  beforehand  that  he  should  not  be  sworn  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement -^  and  those  Parliamentary  Commissioneni, 
rather  than  fail  in  their  plot,  consent  to  receive  his  accu- 
sations without  oathj  so  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  false-swearing.  By  this  atrocious  act,  for  which  they 
ought  to  have  been,  every  one  of  them,  made  amenable  to  a 
Court  of  Justice,  they  furnish  themselves  with  materials 
for  basely  aspersing  the  character  of  Mr.  Bbaumont,  the 
Managing  Director  of  tlie  Establishment,  against  which  their 
fabricated  charges  were  directed,  and  of  publishing  them  in 
their  Report  to  Parliament,  as  being  the  result  of  careful 
inquiry,  and  substantiated  by  unexceptionable  evidence.  Who, 
with  an  atom  of  manhood  in  his  character,  could  be  expected 
to  endure  all  this  in  silence?  And  yet  when  Mr.  Bbaumont, 
with  all  this  aggravation  thus  heaped  up,  addressed  the  above 
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letter  to  the  Chairman  of  that  Parliamentary  Commission  at 
whose  hands  he  had,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  been  bearing 
all  this  provocation,  he  is  answered  by  an  ex-officio  indictment 
for  an  attempt  to  excite  him  to  a  breach  of  the  peace !  For 
this  aggressor,  who  had  been  acting,  as  he  had  done,  toward 
the  writer  in  a  manner  to  stir  every  drop  of  English  blood 
within  him,  and  to  have  made  any  breach  of  the  peace,  on  his 
part,  pardonable — for  this  man  to  turn  prosecutor,  and  to  call 
upon  the  law  to  avenge  his  cause  against  the  individual  whom 
he  had  thus  loaded  with  insult  and  ignominy ! — the  effrontery 
of  the  proceeding  is  unparalleled. 

It  is  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  Parliament  that  hi$ 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  which  yon  were  a  Member,  should 
have  left  such  an  act  upon  record.  Its  influence,  in  the  way 
of  example,  cannot  be  too  seriously,  nor  too  strongly,  dwelt 
vpon. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  X. 

To  THK  Right  Hon.  tub  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Mt  Lord, — There  is  a  constitutional  confidence  placed  by 
the  nation  in  every  one  administering  the  duties  of  govern- 
meoty  which  he  cannot  violate,  even  towards  an  individual, 
without  injury  to  every  subject  of  the  state.  If  a  judge,  in 
any  instance,  whether  from  personal  or  from  party  feeling, 
were  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  without  per- 
mitting the  accused  to  be  heard,  either  personally  or  by 
counsel,  in  his  defence,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  would 
instantly  take  alarm  ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  the  precedent 
of  to-day  may  become  the  practice  of  to-morrow,  and  no  one 
could  say  but  that  in  the  train  of  events  he  might  himself  be 
the  next  victim  of  judicial  hostility. 

As  regards  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  the 
breach  of  this  constitutional  trust  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  such  peculiar  aggravation,  and  with  such  concert 
on  the  part  of  persons  executing  different  departments,  as  the 
most  perfidious  use  of  power  in  this  country  has  never  ex- 
ceeded. It  is  not  without  much  reluctance  that  I  address 
your  Lordship  as  one  from  whom  I  have  suffered  wrong,  it 
being,  in  ray  opinion,  far  from  your  natural  disposition  to 
inflict  it. 

I  know  enough  of  public  men  to  know  that  they  often  deem 
themselves  under  the  political  necessity  of  following  up  a  line 
of  conduct  which,  in  their  inward  conscience,  they  do  not 
approve.  This,  though  neither  an  honest  nor  a  manly  course, 
is  so  common,  as  to  have  become  identified  with  official 
station*  Without  professing  any  overstrained  reverence  for 
names  and  titles,  I  am  as  little  disposed  as  any  man  can  be, 
to  treat  their  possessors  with  intentional  disrespect.  I  hold 
the  so  doing  to  be  the  mark  of  a  weak  and  worthless  mind. 
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But  my  homage  has  its  limits,  as  all  reasonable  homage  must 
have.  I  do  not  write  to  flatter ;  I  write  only  to  be  under- 
stood. The  foul  persecution  which  I  have  undergone  is  not 
to  be  soflened  down,  and  its  enormity  shadowed  oyer,  by  any 
respectful  and  duteous  tone  used  in  exposing  it. 

The  particulars  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Stamps 
will  be  found  in  my  first  letter.  It  will  there  appear,  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  pretext  of  "  postponing  my 
case  for  future  consideration,''  stripped  me  forthwith,  and 
without  an  hour's  warning,  of  an  income  of  £1500.  year 
together  with  the  official  residence  which  I  had  occupied  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board — and  this  without  any  reason  being 
given,  or  any  cause  assigned.  To  me,  however,  its  origin  and 
its  author  was  no  secret,  as  in  the  same  letter  I  have  shewn. 
That  some  act  of  vindictiveness  was  meditated,  I  had  long 
been  aware  ;  but  that  it  would  be  an  act  so  outrageous  as 
this,  I  had  never  contemplated,  for  I  did  not  imagine  it 
possible.  If  such  acts  were  permitted  with  impunity  in 
private  life,  society  could  not  be  held  together. 

On  the  coming  in  of  that  Administration,  in  which  your 
Lordship  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Herri es 
Chancellor  of  the  Treasury,  I  did  not  fail  to  renew  my  appli- 
cation— which  had  hitherto  been  ineffectual— that  some  deci- 
sion might  be  come  to  on  the  long  "  postponed  consideration" 
of  my  case.  I  had  several  interviews  with  your  Lordship, 
in  all  of  which  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
courtesy,  and  with  the  willingness  yon  expressed  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion  ;  but  you  at  the  same  time  informed  roe,  very 
candidly,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  doing, 
which  must  previously  be  removed,  which  was,  that  in  the 
letters  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
I  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Wallace  (afterwards  Lord  Wallace), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  I  bad 
arraigned  the  proceedings  of  the  members  composing  that 
Board,  in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  to  making  any 
provision  for  m€,  without  appearing  to  countenance  all  the 
imputations  I  bad  cast  upon  them ;  that,  therefore,  until  these 
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were  retracted,  nothing  could  be  done.  I  buw  instuntly  that 
thie  pre-requisite  threw  the  chance  of  my  obtaining  justice 
to  an  indefinite  distance. 

On  the  intervention  of  a  mutual  friend  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  your  Lordship,  which  he  delivered  personally,  in  whichl 
expressed  my  readiness  to  withdraw  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Wallace,  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  fabricated  charges 
against  me  contained  in  the  Report. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  transcribe  that  letter  at  full 
length,  but  I  transcribe  the  following  extract  from  it,  not  only 
as  bespeaking  its  general  tenor,  but  on  account  of  its  being 
returned  to  me  with  the  stipulation  added  to  itj  with  which  it 
is  made  to  close. 

** I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  admit,  that  a  charge 

which  could  not  fail  to  brand  my  name  with  ignominy,  was 
not  to  be  repelled  in  the  same  cool,  measured,  reflective  lan- 
guage, which  one  would  use  in  combating  an  error  in  argu- 
ment or  neutralizing  a  statement  of  fact.  It  was  a  case  of 
life  or  death  as  regarded  my  reputation  in  the  world — and, 
at  such  a  crisis,  it  is  in  human  nature  that  all  the  warmth  of 
a  man*s  temperament,  if  it  has  any  warmth  at  all,  should 
display  itself  in  those  feelings  which  such  an  accusation  was 
calculated  to  excite.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  any  offence  it 
may  have  given  to  the  government  will  be  pardoned :" — «  upon 
wy  poiUive  engagement  not  to  publish  anything  further^  either 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  or  on  any  other  stdgeet 
in  whiefi  I  may  have  had  any  concern  with  the  Oovemment.'* 

It  was  expected  that  this  letter  would  have  been  re-written 
and  forwarded  with  the  above  addition,  but  this  expectation  I 
of  course  declined  to  comply  with.  To  require  me  to  enter  into 
such  an  engagement  as  this  was  to  leave  the  Oovernment  self- 
condemned.  Why  was  I  enjoined  perpetual  silence  for  the 
future  as  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  but  tliat  I 
might  give  no  further  publicity  to  the  facts  I  had  disclosed  ? 
What  could  the  Government  have  to  fear  from  what  I  might 
hereafter  write,  if  the  dismemberment  of  the  Stamp  Board 
was  defensible  either  as  a  measure  of  exjiediency  as  regarded 
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the  revenue,  or  of  utility  as  respected  the  public  service-? 
If  the  motives  %vhich  led  to  it  were  justifiable,  the  fact  was 
easily  shewn,  and  any  aspersion  which  I  might  cast  upon  it 
would  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 

On  the  following  Session,  the  gentleman  whose  mediation 
I  have  already  adverted  to,  anxious  still  to  effect  some  satis- 
fisictory  adjustment,  bad  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Herries),  the  result  of 
which  was  his  drawing  out  the  draft  of  a  letter — it  is  at  this 
moment  lying  before  me— which,  if  adopted  by  me,  and  ad- 
dressed privately  to  him  (Mr. ),  might  effect  the  desired 

purpose.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners :  it  simply  required  that  I  should  disavow  all 
intention  of  given  offence  to  the  Government,  which,  having 
carefully  avoided  doing  in  any  one  of  my  letters  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  I  could  most  readily  have  complied  with,  but  un- 
happily the  following  paragraph  was  introduced  into  it — 
**Itis  not  my  intention  to  write  (igain,  and  I  am  ready  to 
pledge  myself  to  you  not  to  do  $o,**  *  *  I  was  by 
no  means  offended  by  the  supposition  that  I  might  submit  to 
write  thus.  I  knew  that  it  was  dictated  in  the  kindest  and 
most  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  individual  by 
whom  the  letter  was  penned.  But  it  was  a  pledge  which  no 
depth  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment— and  I 
was  suffering  at  the  moment  all  it  could  inflict — could  have 
wrung  from  roe  as  the  price  of  obtaining  justice.  I  need  not 
add  that  this  second  mediation,  like  the  former,  came  to 
nothing. 

After  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
an  influential  Member  of  Parliament  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Herries),  stating  the  great  and  manifest 
wrong  with  which  I  had  been  treated  ;  that  I  had  been  de- 
prived both  of  office  and  of  income  on  groundless  charges, 
the  truth  of  which,  instead  of  Jirst  being  investigated,  were 
**  postponed  for  future  consideration  ;**  and  that  two  years 
had  elapsed  without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them  > 
adding,  t]iat  all  thd' particulars  of  the  case  were  within  his 
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(Mr.  Herries's)  kno^rlcdge,  as  one  of  the  late  Secretaries  of 
tbe  Treasury ;  and  urging  that  some  derision  might  be  come 
to  while  he  was  in  power,  which  might,  at  least,  put  me  on 
the  same  footing  with  my  colleagues. 

A  note  was  received  in  answer,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

'*  Great  Oeorge-itreet,  Msrch  17,  1828. 

■  "  I  can  assure  you  that,  from  the  beginning  of  poor 
Ssdowick's  affair,  I  was  only  the  instrument  of  executina  his 
doom,  in  my  official  capacity,  and  not  tfte  autlwr  of  it.  Cord 
LiTBBPOOL  tooh  that  case  into  his  own  hands,  and  decided  with 
Lord  Godbrich  upon  every  part  of  it.  When  it  was  lately 
inTestieated,  I  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  business.  Frank- 
lard  Lewis  and  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  made  a  report  to  Lord 
GoDERicH  upon  it,  which  I  never  saw. 

'*  If  there  is  anything  yon  wish  me  to  do,  let  me  know  it. 

"  Your's  truly, 

"  J.  C.  Herries." 

This  note  was  forwarded  to  me  without  any  injunction  of 
secrecy;  and  I  was  certainly  not  a  little  surpri^d  at  the  in- 
formation it  conveyed. 

I  would  fain  ask,  my  Lord,  under  what  authority  you  and 
Lord  Liverpool  erected  yourselves  into  a  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  charges  contained  in  a  Report  to  Parliament?  Under 
what  law  or  practice  known  to  the  Constitution  was  this  exer- 
cise of  authority  warranted  ?  Both  your  Lordships  well 
knew  that  the  Report  itself  had  ner-er  been  laid  before  Par- 
liameni  by  the  Commissioners,  as  the  act  expressly  required  ! 
This  makes  the  usurped  jurisdiction  still  more  indefensible  ;  it 
exhibits  two  individuals  proceeding  to  judgment  upon  an 
accusation  contained  in  a  Report  to  Parliament,  which  even 
Parliament  itself  had  never  seen  !  ! 

Another  mystecions  feature  in  the  affair  is,  that  having, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Liverpool,  **  taken  the  case  into 
your  own  hands,  and  decided  upon  every  part  of  it,"  no 
communication  was  ever  made  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public 
of  the  result,  and  that  I  myself,  whose  case  it  was,  never 
heard  even  a  whisper  as  to  this  decision,  nor  ever  knew,  till 
the  above  note  came  into  my  hands,  that  it  had  been  nnder 
difcossion  ! 
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Another  important  question  arises.  How  could  it  happen 
that  your  Lordship,  having  gone  through  the  case,  and 
"  decided  upon  et>ery  part  of  it,''*  it  should  be  after  this  re- 
f erred  to  Frankland  Lewis  and  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  ?  I  had 
never  been  summoned  —as  of  right,  and  in  law,  I  ought  to 
liave  been— either  before  your  Lordship  or  the  Referees  who 
had  laid  their  Report  before  yon.  And  yet  all  this  time  niv 
income  remained  withdrawn  !  The  proceeding,  as  is  else- 
where remarked,  presents  an  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  distri- 
butive justice  never  before  heard  of— a  vbroict  before  triaU 
and  a  rbferbncb  after  execution. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  had  been  himself  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  by  whom  the  groundless  accusations 
against  me  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Mauricb  Fitzgerald 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Surely,  my  Lord,  these  were 
not  exactly  the  persons  to  be  chosen  as  referees  !  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at  in  the 
Report  presented  to  your  Lordship,  it  was  not  suffered  to 
transpire.  No  publicity  was  given  to  it.  Why  it  was  not  it 
is  vain  to  inquire.  I  am  content  with  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  with  all  their  labour,  they  could  not  make 
out  even  the  shfidow  of  a  case.  But  this  was  a  truth  not  to 
be  avowed,  and  but  for  the  accidental  disclosure,  through  Mr. 
Herries's  note,  nothing  of  what  is  here  related  would  have 
been  known.  The  whole  case  has  features  in  it  which  stand 
out  with  a  marked  and  peculiar  distinctness. 

I  abstain  from  all  comment  on  the  part  which  your  Lord- 
ship has  taken  in  it.  The  further  development  which  I  am 
about  to  make  is  of  still  deeper  interest,  and  will  bring  out 
those  peculiar  features  in  still  bolder  relief. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  XT. 
To  THE  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbuhn. 

Sir, — It  was  said  by  Archdeacon  Pa  ley  that ''  he  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a  conscience."  The  expression,  though  somewhat 
bold  for  a  Cburcbman  and  a  moral  philosopher,  was,  at  least, 
mn  honest  one,  and  ought  not  in  these  times  of  **  organised 
hypocrisy,"  to  be  hastily  condemned.  All  great  questions  of 
public  duty  must  be  settled  in  a  computation  of  profit  and 
loss.  It  is  at  this  peril  that  any  man  on  official  station  dis- 
cusses them  on  any  other  ground.  Fidelity  to  the  public  is  an 
exploded  principle.  Allegiance  to  the  ))owers  that  be  is  nil 
ID  all.  He  must  hunt  with  the  wolves  or  be  devoured  by  them. 
There  is  no  choice.  Had  I  been  a  willing  instrument  in 
unworthy  hands  all  had  been  well.  The  Board  of  Stamps 
would  neyer  have  been  dissolved,  and  I  should  have  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  it  to  this  day. 

If  persons  specially  commissioned  by  Parliament  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  on  any  subject,  be  it  what  it  may,  deli- 
berately arraign  any  individual  on  any  charge  of  official 
delinquency,  they  are  bound  to  establish  it  by  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  evidence ;  and  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  if  put  in  the  place  of  Parliament,  are  bound  to  see 
that  it  is  so  established,  before  they  proceed  to  act  upon  it. 

The  first  step  of  their  duty  is  to  collate  the  charge  with  the 
evidence  brought  in  support  of  it.  This  done,  they  are  next 
called  upon  to  hear  the  party  against  whom  the  charge  is  pre- 
ferred ;  this  is  indispensable,  as  without  it  the  whole  proceed- 
ing becomes  illegal  and  void.  It  becomes  so,  not  in  reason 
and  justice  only,  but  by  the  common  law  of  England,  by  which 
Parliament  and  the  Treasury  are  alike  bound  ;  and  yet  not 
only  was  no  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  Treasury  of  being 
heard,  but  everj  application  I  made  was  rejected.     And  why 
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Because  I  bad  already,  in  my  public  letters  to  Lord  Wallace, 
sliewn  the  Report  to  be  a  tissue  of  scandalous  fabrications, 
and  bad  demonstrated  beyond  denial,  the  utter  falsehood  of 
every  charge  it  contained.  If  my  claim  to  be  heard  had 
been  acceded  to,  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  and  of  the 
charges  preferred,  must  have  been  investigated  ;  but  had  this 
been  done,  their  confutation  would  have  been  so  complete, 
that  all  pretext  for  dissolving  the  Board  would  have  been 
taken  away.  Judgment  must  theri  have  been  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  and  the  long-planned  scheme  for  my 
removal  from  office  would  have  been  effectually  and  at  once 
frustrated.  There  was  only  one  course  by  which  this  could 
be  avoided^  and  that^  course  was  adopted.  A  Treasury  war- 
rant was  issued,  by  which  the  commission  of  every  member  of 
the  Board  was  revoked,  without  any  one  of  them  being 
told  why  or  wherefore,  and  a  compensation  allowed  them 
for  their  *' deprivation  of  office  ;"  but  I  was  made  an  exception. 
From  jne,  official  residence,  income,  everything  was  taken,  and 
having  inflicted  this  most  severe  of  all  punishment — the  most 
severe  they  could  inflict — my  Lords  "  postpone"  the  truth  of 
the  accusations  and  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  "  for  future 
consideration.** 

This  monstrous  violation  of  every  rule  of  law  and  every 
principle  of  justice,  would  never  have  been  ventured  upon, 
but  that  the  proceedings  were  secret,  and  the  party  defenceless. 

I  will  here  remark,  before  I  proceed  further,  the  singular 
and  striking  contrast  between  the  course  pursued  with  the 
Report  of  the  Stamp  Office  Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry, 
of  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  Chairman,  and  the  recent  Report 
of  the  Custom  House  Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  of 
which  Lord  Oranvillb  Somerset  was  the  Chairman. 

The  instant  the  former  Report  was  published,  and  while  it 
was  yet  wet  from  the  King's  printers,  the  criminating  accu- 
sations against  me  personally,  as  connected  with  the  fraud 
charged  against  the  Directors  of  the  County  Fire  Office — 
and  which  charge,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  was  itself  one 
of  the  basest  fabrications  that  vindictive   invention  ever  put 
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Mpao  record — was  extracted,  and  inserted  to  the  extent  of 
•ereral  colamns*  in  all  the  leading  London  newspapers,  which 
extracts,  to  insure  their  insertion,  tvere  paid  f or ^  and  at  a  heavy 
oosL  I  aver  this  fact  because  I  can  verify  it.  It  was  the 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  all  this  personal  slander 
that  drew  from  me  the  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  to  which  no  attempt  at  a  reply  was  ever  made. 
A  strong  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  any  man's  guilt  or 
innocence  from  the  tone  of  his  defence,  and  the  language, 
whether  conciliatory  or  otherwise,  which  he  holds  to  his 
accuser.  I  offer  the  following  extract  from  the  Jirst  of  the 
fourteen  letters  addressed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  Mr. 
Wallace^  as  evidence  on  this  point : — 

'*  I  will  set  out,  not  merely  with  admitting,  but  insisting 
that  every  man  who,  clothed  with  the  requisite  authority, 
exerts  himself  faithfully  and  fearlessly  in  putting  down  abuses, 
and  who  sets  the  seal  of  his  reprobation  upon  those  by  whom 
such  abuses  are  upheld,  deserves  well  or  his  country,  and 
entitles  himself  to  the  respect  and  applause  of  every  honest 
man.  If,  Sir,  after  the  fiusts  which  I  snail  have  adduced,  you 
shall  be  found  to  deserve  this  honourable  sanction  as  your 
reward,  God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  withdraw  one 
iota  from  your  claim  ;  and  if,  on  my  part,  I  shall  justify  my 
own  humble  pretensions,  I  trust,  that  in  justice,  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  put  in  for  my  share  of  the  same  honourable  re- 
compence.  After  the  reflections  and  insinuations  against  me, 
direct  and  indirect,  with  which  you  preface  your  Report,  and 
which  you  have  given  to  the  public  as  the  condensed  rci^ult 
of  your  inquiries,  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  advert  a 
little  to  my  own  merits.  I  am  the  last  man  who  would 
willingly  be  the  herald  of  his  own  deserving ;  it  is  what  I 
never  should  have  done  from  choice,  but  you  have  forced 
it  upon  me  as  a  duty.  I  have  ever  felt  reluctant  in  bringing 
my  name  before  the  public.  I  have  no  ambition  that  way. 
I  have  always  hitherto  contented  myself  with  the  conscien- 
tious and  straightforward  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  with- 
out seeking  to  proclaim  either  the  labour  of  my  exertions,  or 
the  result  of  them.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  I  should 
hold  this  language  of  self-approval  to  You — and  this.  Sir,  in 
the  very  face  of  a  Report  emanating  from  yourself,  extracts 
from  which  are  circulating,  through  every  public  journal,  to 
the  nttermost  comers  of  the  kingdom — but  I  shall  not  come 
into  court  without  my  vouchers,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  verify 
them,  or  to  be  content  that  they  shall   go  for  nothing.     I 
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sfflrm,  (hen,  that  the  whole  of  my  ofllcial  life«  both  as  Cbsir* 
man  o£  the  Board  of  Excifie  in  Scotland,  and,  since  tben»  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  in  England,  has  been 
more  or  less  employed,  first,  in  striving  to  pat  down  abuses, 
and  next,  to  bear  up  against  the  machinations  which,  to  this 
day,  have  baffled  all  efforts  to  remove  them/' 

In  rescuing  my  character  from  the  imputations  the  Report 
so  publicly  cast  upon  it,  I  had  to  encounter  such  acts  of 
obloquy  and  harassment,  as  no  former  occasion  had  ever  seen 
brought  into  one  point  of  action. 

How  perfectly  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  proceeding  as 
to  the  Revenue  Report  on  the  Custom  House  frauds.  The 
ultra  tenderness  for  individual  character  is  of  a  kind  never 
before  exhibited.  Charges  deeply  involving  the  whole  Board, 
and  which  in  justice  to  themselves  they  ought  openly  to  have 
repelled,  are  most  carefully  concealed  from  public  animad* 
version.  When  Mr.  Buncombe  moved  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry  be 
printed,  you  consented,  on  the  understanding  that  the  evi- 
dence should  be  printed/br  </^  use  of  members  alone, 

Mr.  HuMB  said,  ''  He  had  noticed  that  the  Report  was 
published,  as  the  cover  signified,  only  for  the  use  of  mem,' 
hers.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  what  that  meant ;  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  introducing  a  wery  novel  practice,  and  to 
be  creating  a  vernf  improper  distinction.*^ 

Sir  Jambs  Graham  in  reply  said,  *'  He  believed  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  where  evidence,  or  a  Report,  presented 
to  that  House,  contained  libellous  statements  relating  to  any 
fiMJtvfifua/,  and  calculated  to  injure  them  privately  or  publicly^ 
it  was  a  safer  and  surer  course  to  confine  the  publication  to 
*  members  only.*  It  was  on  this  principle  ih2Li  the  evidence 
in  the  present  case  was  published  with  such  a  limitation." 

Mr.  DuNCOHBB  asked,  '<  If  a  newspaper  published  any  part 
of  it,   would  such  paper  be  liable  to  an  action  ?  or  if  he 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  published  any  part  of  it  should  he  also  be 
liable  to  prosecution  V* 
Sir  J.  Graham— Certainly. 
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Lord  Stanley  observed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Duncombey  that — 
**  the  practice  of  pablishing  <  for  the  use  of  members  only,' 
ftroie  oat  of  the  grievous  hardship  and  injustice  which  was 
done  to  individuals  by  the  publication  of  statements,  which  in 
certain  cases  reflected  upon  their  character.*' — {Times,  July 
3S,I844.) 

How  came  it  that  no  such  watchfulness  over  private  repu- 
tation was  manifested  when  Mr.  Wallace's  Report  to  Parlia- 
ment made  its  appearance  ?  AH  this  in  the  spirit  of  a  most 
praiseworthy  precaution  I  have  to  lament,  was  not  applied  in 
my  case.  I  should  then  have  been  shielded  from  obloquy, 
instead  of  being  sacrificed  to  it.  As  to  this  sudden  zeal  for 
private  reputation,  it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  principle 
without  deserving  it.  It  was  bom  for  the  occasion,  and  will 
expire  with  it. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  XII. 
To  THE  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbourn. 

Sir, — The  real  strength  and  true  greatness  of  a  nation 
consists  in  the  superior  excellence  of  its  constitution,  and  the 
security  which  it  affords  that  every  individual,  even  the  hum- 
blest, will  be  protected  from  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority.  This  is  a  truth  which  men  in  exalted  stations  are 
among  the  most  forward  to  admit,  but  are  the  most  backward 
to  act  upon.  Their  hearty  approval  of  a  popular  sentiment, 
costs  nothing  ;  but  to  take  it  as  the  guiding  principle  of  their 
public  conduct — here  it  is  they  fail.  An  inherent  love  of 
justice  is  a  rare  attribute,  and  to  be  found  only  in  minds  of  the 
finest  mould.  The  want  of  this  inward  sense  of  rectitude  in 
public  men,  is  among  the  worst  and  most  deplorable  feature 
of  the  times  we  live  in.  Instances  of  it  there  have  been,  which 
have  shed  honour  on  the  British  name  and  nation,  but  they 
are  fading  fast  out  of  memory,  from  the  dearth  of  examples 
by  which  they  might  be  recalled. 

In  taking  up  my  pen  to  address  you,  this  train  of  thought 
naturally  mingles  itself  with  the  preface ;  having  said  thus 
much,  I  proceed  to  my  immediate  subject.  I  naturally 
expected,  that  my  claim,  which  had  been  *'  postponed"  for 
**  future  consideration,"  would,  within  a  reasonable  time,  have 
been  decided.  Tmo  years  had  90W  elapsed,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  ever  taking  up  the  subject  being  mani- 
fested. In  the  mean  time  my  official  income  remained  with' 
drawn,  although  the  iniquitous  imputations  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report,  had  been  disproved  with  a  conclusive- 
ness that  was  irresistible,  and  against  which  no  adverse  proof 
was  ofiered.  In  the  prominent  and  painful  position  in  which 
I  was  placed,  I  had  a  right  to  demand  that  it  should  be  put 
an  end  to.  I  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  urge  that  my 
might  be  decided  upon,  but  in  vain. 
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On  no  one  ocowion  was  either  my  official  integritji  or  the 
value  of  my  public  services  questioned,  bat  the  sole  ground  of 
refund  was,  the  Letters  I  had  published,  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Reveuue  Inquiry,  in  which  I  had 
charged  him  with  deviating  from  the  principles  of  justice,  in 
conducting  his  investigation,  and  thus  perverting  the  trust 
repoeed  in  him  by  Parliament ;  and  it  was  required,  as  the 
terms  upon  which  alone  any  compensation  would  be  granted 
to  me,  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasory,  I  should  express  my  **  sincere  regret  at  having  im- 
pugned the  statements  contained  in  the  said  Report,  and  should 
uffirm  the  Commissioners  to  have  acted  from  conscientious 
motives,  and  to  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  J* 

It  was  imposFible  I  could  make  any  such  admission,  nor 
ODght  It  to  have  been  exacted  from  me.  The  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  Inquiry  had,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  but  against  the  strongest  evidence,  charged  me  with 
the  acts  of  official  delinquency  already  detailed,  and  had,  in 
so  doing,  ftirnished  a  pretext  for  crushing  me  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  power,  against  which  I  had  no  means  either  of 
resistance  or  defence.  I  had  cleared  myself  from  all  shadow 
of  imputation,  and  yet  they  never  withdrew  their  charge,  nor 
ever  stirred  a  step  towards  relieving  me  from  the  consequences 
of  it.  They  had  thrown  upon  roe  the  necessity  of  defending 
myself,  and  then  treated  the  completeness  of  my  acquittal,  as 
an  impeachment  of  the  justice  of  the  accusation  !!  It  was 
rather  too  much  to  expect  I  should  affirm  that  the  persons 
thus  acting  had  discharged  their  public  duty,  and  that  I  should 
bear  testimony  to  the  purity  of  their  motives. 

On  the  breaking-up  of  the  Goderich  administration,  and 
the  succession  to  office  of  the  Dukb  of  Wellington,  and  of 
yourself  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  received  the 
following  communication  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  had 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  January  pre- 
*  ceding : — 
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"  Trcasary  Chambers,  96<ik  Jane,  1888. 

«*  Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  January 
last,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint  you,  that  they  have  had  your 
case  before  them,  and  that  they  do  notcormder  the  circumstance 
of  your  removal  from  the  Stamps,  as  precluding  a  compassionate 
consideration  of  your  case — but  that  the  line  of  conduct  which 
you  have  since  your  removal  pursued,  in  arraigning  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry  and  of 
the  Government,  render  it  impossible  for  their  Lordships  to 
entertain  your  application  for  an  allowance,  unless  it  be  ac» 
companied  by  some  retractation  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  Commissioners  by  fome  such  expression  of  regret^  for  the 
course  pursued  by  you,  as  may  preclude  the  inference,  that  their 
Lordships  in  any  degree  countenance  or  acquiesce  in  those 
unfounded  cupersions,  rchich  Iiave  been  cast  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government,  in  consequence  of 
their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  late  Board  of  Stamps. 

**Iam,  Sir, 
**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

•*  Geo.  R.  Dawsow." 

James  Sedgwick,  Esq. 

As  to  a  *^  compassionate  consideration  of  my  case,''  I  must 
be  forgiven,  if  now  that  the  letter  is  before  the  public,  I  demur 
to  this  phrase  as  unwarranted.  It  places  me  in  the  light  of  a 
suppliant  for  mercy,  which  was  not  my  position.  My  claim 
was  not  upon  the  compassion  of  their  Lordships — bat  upon 
their  justice. 

I  had  here  agein  the  same  condition  precedent  imposed  upon 
me,  with  which  I  had  been  met  on  every  former  application. 
Their  Jx)rdships  could  not  entertain  it,  until  1  had  first  retracted 
the  charges  I  had  preferred  against  the  Commissioners  of 
Revenue  Inquiry. 

Now  any  one  would  be  led  .  by  this  to  suppose,  that  I  had 
preferred  certain  specific  charges  against  these  Commissioners, 
which  being  false,  and  injurious  to  their  public  character, 
ought  first  to  be  withdrawn,  before  any  claim  to  justice  on 
my  part  could  be  listened  to.  Had  the  matter  really  stood 
thus,  the  disavowal  demanded  from  me  would  have  been  well 
justified,  and  I  should  have  had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself, 
if  I  pereisted  in  refusing  it.     But  not  only  does  the  matter 
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HDf  fltand  thus,  but  eiactlj  the  reverse.  This  point  is  of  vital 
importanoe,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  I  should  plaoe  it  in  its 
troe  light. 

What  their  Lordships  are  pleased  to  designate  as  charges 
l>roagfat  by  me  against  the  Parh'amentarj  Commissioners,  are 
actoally  no  other  than  the  facts,  by  which  I  demonstrated  the 
vtter  groundlessness  of  the  charges  fabricated  by  these  Com' 
mmUmen  against  me  !  It  was  to  save  tlieir  characters,  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  disavow  the  evidence  by  which  I  had 
cleared  my  own  t 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  tlieir 
Lordships,  with  reference  to  the  renunciation  required  from 
me  : — 

•<  June  27^^  1828. 

*'  Mr  Lords— 1  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  Lordshi|)b' 
letter  of  the  25th  inst.  and  in  answer  thereto,  1  beg  leave  to 
•tate,  that  in  repelling  the  heavy  accusations  which  put  my 
character,  as  a  Servant  of  the  Crown,  in  issue  before  the 
Public,  my  sole  object  was,  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
charge  of  corrupt  malversation,  as  Chairman  of  the  Stamp 
Board,  which  stood  against  me  in  the  Fourteenth  Report,  and 
if  any  thing  has  fallen  from  my  pen,  in  the  course  of  that 
'  vindication,  which  may  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  this,  1  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  interpreted  by  your  Lordships,  as  arising 
from  any  deliberate  failure  of  respect  towards  the  authority 
from  which  that  Report  officially  emanated.  With  regard  to 
•Che  having  made  any  unbecoming  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  I  can  most  truly  aver,  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  so  offended,  and  that  could  I  intentionally  have  so 
done,  I  snould  have  been  without  excuse,  since  the  conduct  of 
Jthe  OovernmerU  has  been  always,  towards  me,  the  reverse  of 
what  could  authorise  any  such  reflection,  I  must  therefore 
naturally  feel  desirous  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  your  Lord- 
ships, an  imputation,  which,  however  undesignedly,  I  regret 
U>  Lave  incurred,  and  which,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  I  shall 
-Aever  justly  deserve.     I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,— 

"  My  Lords, 

**  Your  Lordships*  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

**J.  Sedgwick." 

Two  months  more  elapsed,  and  I  still  remained  with  my 
office  and  income  taken  from  me,  and  the  "  postponed  consi* 
deratunC*  of  my  case  apparently  as  distant  as  ever« 
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At  length  an  application  was  pressed  at  the  TreRSury,  by 
several  of  my  influential  friends  then  in  Parliament,*  stating 
their  intention,  if  something  was  not  speedily  done,  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  House.  It  was  intimated  to  them  in 
answer,  that  an  arrangement  was  intended,  and  that  the  aflair 
would  in  a  few  days  be  adjusted. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  late  Colonel  Mbtrtck  Shaw,  who  had  been  one  of 
my  colleagues  at  the  Stamp  Board,  but  had  left  it  on  being 
appointed  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  then 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

**  Conduit  Street,  8th  Aug:iut,  I8S8. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
*'  I  saw  Lord  Wallace  yesterday,  and  spoke  to  him  upon 
your  case ;  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  he 
assured  me  that  he,  Lord  W.,  had  no  personal  feelin?  adverse 
to  your  claim,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  would  be  glad 
your  retirement  was  settled :  he  said  he  thought  it  behoved 
the  Oovernment  to  take  care  in  settling  it,  not  to  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cast  any  unjust  reflection  upon  the  CommU" 
sioners  of  Inquiry^  who  had  only  done  their  duty  in  reporting 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  He  said,  that  if  you  bad  not 
made  the  attack  contained  in  your  letters,  the  matter  would 
liave  been  settled  long  since.  The  difficulty  that  has  been  felt 
in  granting  your  retirement  is,  that  you  had  rendered  it  scarcely 
possible  to  do  anything  for  you,  without  being  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  its  being  extorted  by  intimidation.  (Government 
must  be  careful  not  to  leave  you,  or  those  who  have  taken  up 
your  cause,  room  to  impute  to  the  fear  of  your  realizing  some 
exposure  which  was  threatened  in  your  letters,  the  grant  of 
whatever  retirement  may  be  given  you.  He  assured  me,  and 
I  have  great  reason,  Jrofn  other  quarters,  to  believe  the  fact, 
that  Grovemment  is  anxious  to  relieve  you,  and  is  only 
restrained  by  the  danger  of  their  motives  bemg  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  bv  zealous,  but  perhaps  indiscreet  friends 
of  your  own,  who  might  be  inclined  to  boast  of  a  triumph. 
The  feeling  towards  you  being  good,  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider how  you  may  satisfy  them  of  your  disposition  to  receive 
your  retirement,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  be  given,  and 
that  they  run  no  risk  of  the  imputation  they  apprehend.  It  is 
worth  thinking  of,  and  I  hope  you  will  view  it  calmly,  and  do 
what  is  necessarv  to  satisfy  them,  and  to  terminate  this  un- 
pleasant state  of  anxiety. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"M.Shaw." 

*  Among  these  was  Mr.  John  Smith,  brother  of  Lord  Carrington. 
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I  shortly  after  this  received  a  note,  requesting  me  to  call  in 
DowDing-street,  which  I  did,  when  I  was  told  by  your  private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  that  my  case  was  about  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  I  must  previously  write  a  letter  to  the  effect 
already  required,  as  without  that  my  application  for  a  retired 
allowance  could  not  be  entertained. 

The  privation  and  harassment  which  I  had  been  so  long 
made  to  endure,  made  me  naturally  desirous  to  bring  it  if 
possible  to  a  close ;  but  to  effect  this  on  the  terms  proposed 
was  no  more  possible  now  than  it  had  been  from  the  first. 
Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  Colonel  Shaw,  I  still 
found,  that  be  the  result  what  it  might,  I  could  not,  in  reason  or 
consistency,  make  any  further  approach  towards  the  retractation 
demanded  from  me  than  I  had  already  done.  I  accordingly 
drew  up  a  letter  similar  in  purport  to  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  I  lamented,  that  in  repelling  the  unfounded  accu- 
sations on  which  I  had  been  arraigned  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  Inquiry,  I  had,  in  my  letters  publicly  addressed 
to  their  Chairman,  been  held  by  their  Lordships  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  which  mj  vindication  called  for.  That  if 
any  expression  could  be  found  which  went  beyond  thatf  I  was 
most  willing  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  to  remove  the  ground  of 
that  displeasure  to  which  I  had  inadvertently  given  occasion. 

What  followed  this  is  of  an  aspect  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
must  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  letter. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  XIII. 
To  THB  Right  Hon.  Hbitrt  Goulburn. 

Sir, — If  in  the  letters  which  I  publiclj  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry, 
I  had  undeservedly  degraded  those  Commissioners  in  the 
public  esteem,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  abundant  means 
of  punishment  at  their  command,  and  I  should  have  felt  how 
much  I  owed  to  their  generous  indulgence,  in  passing  by  so 
grave  an  offence  on  the  easy  condition  of  my  retracting  any 
injurious  expressions  I  had  used,  or  any  disparaging  imputa- 
tions I  had  conveyed.  But  being  the  injured  party,  seeking 
redress  from  their  Lordships  against  the  oppression  and  ob- 
loquy with  which  I  had  myself  been  pursued  by  these  Com- 
missioners,—that  overlooking  all  the  odium  cast  upon  m«  as  of 
no  account,  I  should  be  imperatively  called  upon  to  vindicate 
them — is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  reverses  all  the  rules 
of  protective  justice,  and  which  the  administrative  authorities 
of  Parliament  can  neither  justify  nor  defend. 

In  this  conjuncture  it  was  natural  to  hope  that  the  letter 
to  which  I  last  referred  would  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
conciliatory,  and  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  would — 
under  all  the  circumstances — be  satisfied  with  the  sentiments 
I  had  expressed,  and  would  award  to  me,  equitably  and 
without  prejudice,  that  provision  which  my  public  services 
had  earned,  and  to  which  I  had  both  a  legal  and  official 
claim. 

While  waiting  the  result  of  the  expectation  I  had  formed, 
I  received  by  special  messenger,  an  envelope,  superscribed 
'*  H.  OouLBURN,"  containing  two  letters,  of  which  the  follow-' 
ing  are  copies : — 
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*'  DownlDff-itreet,  12tb  August,  1828. 


"  My  dear  Sir, 

^'  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
troubling  you  to  write  another  letter.  Your  last  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  explicit;  I  have  consequently,  in  a 
hiirry,  sketched  out  a  few  lines  for  your  correction.  You 
will  perceive  that  my  intention  has  been^  that  you  should 
not  acknowledge  any  error  in  your  public  conduct^  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  retract  all  that  you 
may  have  published  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  motives 
of  others. 

^^  I  really  think  that  if  you  can,  more  strongly  than  I  have 
expressed,  retract  what  has  reflected  on  the  Commissioners, 
you  will  not  be  in  the  least  committing  yourself^  and  will  in 
a  very  few  words  set  the  question  at  rest. 

"  Believe,  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  most  faithfully, 

•*  Edward  Walpole." 

The  letter  drawn  up  for  me,  and  which  I  was  to  address  to 
the  Hon.  J.  Stewart,  one  of  the  then  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  be  laid  before  their  Lords^hips,  a^  coming  from  myself , 
was  as  follows:  — 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir, 

'*  In  a^in  beseeching  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
urge  the  Dure  op  Wellington  and  Ma*  Ooulburn  to  come 
to  a  speedy  decision  in  my  case,  I  beg  leave  to  request  that 
you  will  convey  to  them  my  regret,  that  suffering  under  the 
most  poignant  and  irritated  feelings,  I  was  induced  to  publish 
sentiments  criminating  the  conduct,  and  arraigning  trie  mo- 
tives of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  and  other 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  which  sentiments,  and 
any  charges  which  I  may  have  made  against  them,  I  most 
sincerely  retract,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  course  which 
the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry  thought  it  advisable 
to  adopt,  they  were  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
conviction  that  they  were  performing  a  most  arduous  public 
duty,  by  the  best  means  in  their  power. 

*•  To  tbe  Hon.  J.  Stewart." 
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The  above  are  docaments  to  which,  looking  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  dictated,  the  history  of  the 
Britirii  Ooverament  supplies  no  parallel.  The  use  intended  to 
be  made  of  the  confession  I  was  called  upon  to  Mibscribe,  did 
not  escape  me.  In  the  event  of  my  case  being  brought  before 
Parliament)  I  was  precluded  by  it  from  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  as  wrongful  and  op- 
pressive, I  having  thus  borne  testimony  to  their  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  a  letter  producible  under  my  own 
signature,  and  written  with  my  own  hand.  But  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  prove  that  it  was  written  not  by  me,  butyrom  me,  and 
confiding  in  the  explanation  I  was  thus  able  to  give,  should 
the  emergency  call  for  it,  I  transcribed  it  without  varying  a 
letter,  and  forwarded  it  to  their  Lordships. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fistct,  that  I  should  be  thus  made  to  fur- 
nish the  precedent  of  an  anomaly  never  before  exhibited  in 
the  annals  of  Parliamentary  justice* 

Instead  of  the  utter  groaudless  charges  against  me  being 
withdrawn,  I  was  made  to  retract  my  refutation  of  them. 

ThBRB  is    no  other    IirSTANCB   ON  RBCOED  OF  SUCH  ▲  REQUISI- 
TION. 

Seeing  as  I  did,  the  purpose  to  which  the  letter  thus 
exacted  from  me  might  be  applied,  I  saw  at  the  same  time  as 
clearly  the  value  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  bearing 
as  it  did  your  superscription,  and  addressed  to  me  as  it  was, 
with  this  mark  of  your  adoption  upon  the  face  of  it.  This 
document  it  was  that  decided  the  course  T  took ;  without  it 
the  other  would  never  have  been  obtained  from  me.  You  had 
here  put  my  acquittal  upon  the  record.  It  now  stood  on  your 
own  admission  that  I  had  been  gciltt  of  no  error  in  mt 
PUBLIC  CONDUCT ;  a  Stronger  testimony  could  not  be  borne  to 
my  official  integrity  than  you  have  here  paid  to  it.  You  have 
done  me  no  more  than  justice;  but  you  have  done  it  with  a 
Qonscientiousness  which  I  cannot  toohighly  estimate. 

But  here  a  question  arises  to  which  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
entreat  an  answer.  How  came  it  that  I  had  been  stripped  of 
income  and  office,  and  so  remained,  at  the  very  time  you  were 
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thos  bearing  your  attestation  to  my  character  and  acknow- 
ledging my  public  conduct  to  be  free  from  all  reproach? 

I  have  another  and  a  more  personal  question  to  ask. 
Ab  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  ex  officio^  one  of  the 
influential  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  what  principle  of 
conscience  or  consistency  did  you  grant  me  a  retired  allow- 
ance of  only  j£400.  per  annum  out  of  £1,800/  thus  taking 
from  me  £1,400.  ay  ear,  when  on  your  own  deliberate 
acknowledgment,  my  conduct  as  an  official  servant  of  the 
public  stood  unimpeached  7 

Perhaps  in  your  place  in  Parliament  you  will  explain  this. 
It  is  enough,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  I  give  the  fact  to  the 
world.  I  will  now  proceed  to  certain  other  facts  which  call 
ibr  consideration. 

If,  as  I  am  made  to  regret,  I  had  been  induced  **  to  publish 
sentiments  criminating  the  conduct,  and  arraigning  the 
motives  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry ;"  there  was  a  sum- 
mary tribunal  at  hand  to  which  I  was  amenable.  Their 
Chairman,  being  a  Member  of  Parliament :  and  acting  under 
parliamentary  authority,  might  have  arraigned  me  for  a  breach 
of  privilege  fB.nd  made  me  answerable  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Why  was  not  this  course  pursued  ?  It  was  not  pursued, 
because  no  pretext  for  resorting  to  it  could  be  raised,  nor 
the  shadow  of  a  case  made  out  on  which  it  could  have  been 
supported. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  on  any  misunderstanding 
which  official  controversy  may  occasion,  a  statement  made 
on  undue  authority  may  be  withdrawn,  or  an  expression 
personally  ofTensive,  used  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  may 
be  recalled.  This  happens  every  day  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life.  But  the  substance  of  a  defence  deliberately 
penned,  and  occupy  ingybtir^tfen  letters,  addressed,  all  of  them, 
to  the  individual  whose  misrepresentations  they  exposed,  and 
whose  charges  they  repelled — this  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
retracted,    I  will  evidence  this  by  an  example  ;  I  will  take 

*  My  salary  was  £1600.  per  anoam,  and  my  official  residence  was  estl- 
nated  at  £300.  the  sum  allowed  to  my  successor  in  lieu  of  it. 
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the  tenth  letter— it  being  the  first  that  opens  itself  in  taking 
them  from  the  shelf;  it  commeoces  thus  :* — 

"  Sir, — In  clearing  my  official  character  from  the  aspersions 
which  yoQ  have  so  publicly  cast  upon  it,  I  do  not  mean  to 
affirm,  or  even  to  imply,  that  yon  have  been  grossly  deceived. 
Had  you  been  imposed  upon  by  false  testimony^  or  had  you 
illogically  drawn  your  inferences  from  insufficient  premises, 
although  I  might  have  disputed  your  competence  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  Inquiry,  I  should  have  thrown  no  imputations 
upon  your  uprightness  as  a  man.  But  you  have  no  such 
apology  to  plead.  No  imposition  has  been  practised  either 
upon  the  slowness  of  your  discernment,  or  the  dullness  of 
your  understanding ;  on  the  contrary,  the  misrepresentations 
YOU  have  made  are  purely  and  exclusively  your  own.  You 
have  sought  to  establish  false  charges  with  infinitely  more 
zeal  than  is  usually  shewn  in  the  investigation  of  actual  guilt. 
You  have  laboured  to  give  a  colour  of  reality  to  facts  which 
have  no  existence — you  nave  raised  up  accusations  on  evidence 
which  you  ought  not  to  have  received,  while  you  have  with- 
held evidence  which,  in  justice,  you  ought  to  have  produced. 

**  Wherefore  is  it  that  you  give  a  most  conspicuous  place  in 
your  Report  to  your  letter  ^om  Edinburgh,  which  charges 
unprecedented  neglect  and  delay  against  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps,  while  you  suppressed  the  Secretary's  answer,  which  re- 
moved all  ground  of  complaint?  What  vindication  will  you 
ofier  for  the  deliberate  destruction  of  evidence,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  confirm  the  wrongful  impression  which  your 
Report  had  already  raised  a^inst  me  ?  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  developement  of  facts  which  your  false  accusations  drew 
from  me,  I  must  have  been  ruined  in  the  public  estimation 
utterly,  and  without  redress.  What  inducement— every  one 
would  have  said,  and  naturally  enough — what  inducement  had 
Mr.  Wallace  to  attack  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps? 
What  desire  can  fie  have  to  arraign  his  conduct  undeservedly  ? 
What  object  can  he  seek  by  his  removal  from  office  7  Of  what 
importance  is  it  to  him  who  fills  the  chair  ?  He  has  only  a 
public  duty  to  perform,  and  what  motive  can  he  have  to  inter- 
fere with  the  fair  discharge  of  it? — Such  questions  are  natural 
and  reasonable,  because  no  one  suspected  that  you  could  be 
leagued  with  that  power  in  Scotland,  which  upheld  the  yerj 
abuses  which  I  had  so  strenuously  laboured  to  put  down,  it 
was  not  known  to  the  public  that  I  had  unveiled  a  system  of 
nefarious  mismanagement  in  the  Stamp  Office  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  by  causing  the  suspension  of  the  principal  agent  in 

*  I  would  refer  to  the  letters  themselves,  instead  of  making  an  extract, 
bat  they  have  been  long  since  out  of  print,  and  a  copy  of  them  is  not  to  be 
procured. 
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that  tystem,  I  bad  exciteil  the  bitter  retentment  of  that  party 
in  Scotland  through  whose  influence  he  was  reappointed  to 
office, — It  was  not  known  that  certain  persons,  chosen  after- 
wards bj  means  of  that  influence,  were  sent  down  by  Treasury 
Warrant  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  system  which  I  had 
thus  denounced,  had  drawn  up  a  report  exactly  at  variance 
foith  mine^  and  calculated  not  only  to  invalidate  its  authority, 
but  to  involve  me  in  the  disrepute  which  had  thus  been  cast 
upon  it. — It  was  not  known  that  I  dissected  this  adverse 
Report,  and  had  made  it  wholly  unavailable  to  its  purpose,  by 
proving,  to  demonstration,  that  no  reliance  whatever  was  to 
be  placed  upon  it.  Again,  not  one  of  the  readers  of  those 
extracts,  full  of  accusations,  yront  your  Report,  which  swelled 
the  columns  of  every  newspaper — not  one  of  them  was  aware 
of  the  relentlciis  enmity  I  had  thus  drawn  upon  myselfiund  the 
unsleeping  vengeance  which  had  ever  since  pursued  me. 

''  You  entered  on  your  investigations  into  the  Stamp  Office 
in  Edinburgh,  twelvemonths  before  you  began  your  inquiry  at 
the  head  office  in  Somerset  House,  but  to  this  day  your  Report 
on  the  Stamp  department  in  Scotland  has  never  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  thoueh  your  Report  on  the  office  in 
London,  was  printed,  published,  presented,  and  their  contents 
dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom!!  To  what  are  the  public  to 
ascribe  this  keeping  back  of  a  Report  which  ought,  in  the 
order  of  things,  to  have  appeared  at  least  twelvemonths  ago  ? 
The  non-appearance  of  it  is  the  more  important  because  the 
system  to  which  it  related  was  one  entire  mass  of  abuse,  and 
required  that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  rescuing  the 
Revenue  from  the  heavy  losses  it  had  so  long  borne,  and  which 
called  urgently,  and  with  imploring  voice,  for  remedy  !* 

Now,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  ask  how,  and  in  what  form,  can  a 
series  of  letters,  embracing  so  wide  a  range  of  comment,  be 
retracted  ?  The  great  and  only  question  is,  whether  was  what 
I  had  affirmed  tiue,  or  was  it  false  ?  If  on  any  one  fact,  or  on 
any  one  point,  it  was  false^  the  specific  instance  should  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  called  upon 
either  to  verify  or  retract  it.  But  to  insist  upon  my  retracting 
statements  essential  to  my  exculpation,  every  one  of  which 

*  A  motion  in  the  Uou^e  of  Commons,  calling  for  the  production  of  this 
Beport,  which,  to  this  hour,  has  never  been  laid  before  Parliament ^  would 
bring  out  some  interc»tin|<  and  curious  disclosures.  Perhaps  the  Right 
Hod.  Frankland  Lbwis  can  furnish  some  account  of  it. 
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was  true  to  the  very  letter^  and  which  the  Connnissioners 
themselves  had  in  no  one  instance  attempted  either  to  disprove 
or  deny — this  is  a  stretch  of  power  utterly  indefensible :  it 
takes  away  all  reliance  on  the  warranty  of  law  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  common  government.  The  present  may  possibly 
not  be  the  first  instance  of  it,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

JAMES  SEDGWICK. 
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LETTER  XIV. 
To  THB  Right  Hon.  Hbnrt  Goulburk. 

S1R9— Many  have  been  led  to  ask  why»  having  so  strong  a 
case,  1  have  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  to  bring  it  forward  ? 
I  think  the  question  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  give  a  distinct  and  most  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  Those 
only  who  have  experienced  it,  are  at  all  aware  of  the  difference 
between  dealing  with  a  Government,  and  dealing  with  indivi- 
doals  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  common  life.  If,  from 
the  latter,  yon  are  made  to  suffer  wrong,  either  in  person  or  in 
character,  the  courts  of  law  are  at  hand,  to  which  you  may 
apply  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  redress,  but  you  have 
no  such  remedy  for  any  treatment,  however  injurious,  that 
jou  may  haTC  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Government  The 
high  official  functionaries  tliat  have  inflicted  it  are  irrespon* 
Bible.  The  courts  can  take  no  cognizance  of  your  wrongs, 
however  grievous.  Your  oppressors  are  out  of  their  juris- 
diction ;  they  stand  too  high  for  the  authority  of  the  laws  to 
reach  them. 

Thus  situated,  the  time  dnring  which  I  have  borne  with 
the  injustice,  need  excite  no  surprise.  It  is  not  that  I  have 
not  often  enough  complained,  but  that  I  have  complained 
without  any  chance  of  redress. 

The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  ought  to  have  been  held 
responsible  for  any  criminating  charges,  which  their  Report 
might  be  found  to  contain.  Instead  of  this — which  the  most 
common  principle  of  justice  would  have  dictated — ^yoo  acted 
upon  those  charges  as  true  even  in  the  very  face  of  the  evidence, 
by  which  I  had  proved  them  to  be  false.  Nay  more ;  you  do 
this  with  the  knowledge  that  these  charges  had  been  re- 
ceived and  reported  on  the  testimony  of  a  perjured  witness  ; 
a  witness  who  had  refused  to  be  sworn,  and  whose  oath  the 
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Commissioners  had  deliberately  dispensed  with^  that  they  might  - 
not  fail  in  the  iniquitous  purpose  for  which  they  sought  to 
obtain  it ! 

Session  af\er  session  I  went  on  suffering  under  the  defama- 
tory impressions  wliich  their  Report  had  circulated  against 
me,  and  entreating  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  would  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  an  unequivocal  and  direct 
refutation  ;  but  session  af)er  session  I  was  refused.  Every 
application  was  answered  by  referring  me  to  some  letter  of 
refusal  of  a  former  date,  and  I  found  myself  no  nearer  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  years,  than  I  had  been  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months. 

This  statement  will  sufficiently  explain  my  apparently  pa- 
tient endurance  up  to  this  time.   It  was  the  unavoidable  result 
of  my  position.     I  was  in  the  hands  of  power  and  could  not 
help  myself.     I  well  knew  that  the  effect  of  these  re-iterated 
refusals  would  be  to  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of  my  case, 
because  the  presumption  would  be  that  if  it  were  real,  and  I 
were  prepared  with  the  evidence  needful  to  support  it,  the 
Government  would  long  since  have  done  me  justice.     But 
there  is  a  fallacy  here.    Had  this  been  a  case  of  serious  and 
oppressive  infliction  in  private  life,  and  had  it  been  brought 
upon  me  by  the  unintentional  agency  of  upright  and  honour- 
able men^  they  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to.  investigate 
ihe  truth  of  the  evidence  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  acted. 
They  would  have  felt  that  the  case  deserved  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry.  They  would  have  felt  it  due  to  themselves,  to  have  in- 
stituted such  an  inquiry,  and  they  would,  without  hesitation, 
have  done  so.     If  my  appeal  had  been  to  persons  of  this 
character,  and  thus  disposed,  my  having  applied  year  after 
year  without  redress,  might  furnish  just  ground  to  believe  that 
with  all  their  willingness  to  hear  me,  I  had  failed  to  substan- 
tiate my  claim ;   and  with  this  addition,  that  I  might  have 
carried  it,  in  the  first  instance  before  an  English  Jury,  in  an 
English  Court  of  Justice,  and  have  obtained  speedy  and 
effectual  justice. — But  to  my  case,  as  I  have  already  shewiii 
this  reasoning  has  not  a  shadow  of  application. 
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To  conBrm  what  I  have  here  said,  I  need  only  adduce  mv 
kit  memorial,  the  peremptory  rejection  of  which  followed  in 
the  train  of  all  that  had.  preceded  it. 

It  was  presented  to  you  personally  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Barow»*  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  number  among  my  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  and  who,  when  presenting  it,  did 
not  fail  to  urge  it  forcibly  on  your  consideration. 

Of  this  memorial  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

^^  The  Memorial  ofJkwiBB  Skdgwick,  Esq.,  Barrisier-at'LaWf 

**  Shbweth, 

"  That  your  Memorialist  was  removed  from  the  Office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  and  deprived  of  all  income, 
on  the  charge,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry^  of 
having  connived  with  the  Directors  of  the  County  Fire  Office 
(of  which  he  was  one)  in  the  concealment  of  frauds,  alleged 
to  have  been  practised  by  that  Office  upon  the  Revenue,  to  a 
large  amount. 

*'  That,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Stamp  Board,  which  took 
place  on  the  Report  of  the  said  Commissioners,  the  amount  of 
retired  allowance  to  which  his  colleagues  were  entitled,  under 
the  Act  for  regulating  retired  allowances,  was  granted  them  ; 
bat  the  claim  of  your  Memorialist  *  to  a  similar  provision 
was  postponed  for  future  consideration,* 

**That  after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  during  which  your 
Memorialist  remained  deprived  of  all  official  income,  a  retired 
allowance  was  assigned  to  him,  so  greatly  below  the  pro- 
portion which  had  been  granted  to  his  colleagues,  that  the 
disparity  went,  in  its  effect,  to  confirm  the  accusation  against 
your  Memorialist,  and  to  hold  him  forth  to  the  public  as  one 
to  whom  the  guilt  charged  upon  him  strongly  attached. 

'*  Your  Memorialist  trusts  he  shall  not  be  considered  as  de- 
parting from  the  respect  he  bears  towards  your  Lordships, 
if  he  submits  that  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  since, 
haa  any  opportunity  been  afforded  him  of  proving  the  accu- 
sation to  be  false,  which  has  thus  been  acted  upon  as  true. 

*  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
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But  your  Memorialist  docs  not  now  ai»k  to  be  heard  in  hb 
defence, — he  asks  no  more  from  your  Lordships  than  to  be 
permitted  to  produce  before  you  the  evidence  already  9n 
recordy  whieh  demonstrates  the  charge  to  have  been,  from  the 
first,  incontestably  disproved.  This  alone  is  tiie  object  of  the 
present  application. 

''  Your  Memorialist  cannot  refrain  from  urging  the  long 
period  during  which  the  charge  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
against  him,  as  greatly  aggravating  the  peculiar  hardship  of 
his  case,  and  as  strengthening  its  claim  upon  your  Lordships' 
consideration,  to  which  your  Memorialist  humbly  submits  it, 
confidently  trusting  that  your  Lordships  will  act  upon  it  as 
the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  principles  of  natural  justice 
may  appear  to  your  Lordships  to  require. 


^  James  Sedgwick. 


*'  To  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
"  Not.  19, 1844." 


In  reply  to  the  above  Memorial,  I  received  the  following 
answer : — 

**  Treasury  Chambers,  Nov.  90, 1844. 

**  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  Memorial,  of  the  19th  instant, 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  lay  before  the  Board  evidence  to  dis- 
prove the  charge  of  misconduct  as  Chairman  of  the  late 
Board  of  Stamps ;  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  state  to  you,  that  they 
have  only  to  refer  yon  to  the  several  replies  which  have 
at  different  times  been  given  by  this  Board  to  the  Memorials 
presented  by  you,  and  decline  entering  into  any  discussion  <^ 
the  questions  connected  with  your  case,  which  my  Lords 
consider  to  have  been  finally  disposed  of  in  the  year  1880. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

'*  G.  Clerk. 

**  James  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  KeasiDgton." 
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As  the  very  different  scale  on  which  my  retired  allowance 
was  awarded  took  place  under  your  Administration,— and 
holding  in  my  hands  your  deliberate  acknowledgment  that 
/  had  been  gvnlty  of  no  error  in  my  official  eondactf  the  above 
answer  to  my  Memorial  appears  in  every  way  inexplicable. 

I  am  referred  to  the  former  Memorials  presented  by  n.e^ 
but  from  this  I  can  gather  nothing.  Every  successive 
Memorial  has,  from  the  first,  been  followed  with  the  same 
reference.  By  the  present  answer,  I  am  informed  that  my 
Lords  **  decline  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  questions 
connected  with  my  case,  which  they  consider  to  have  been 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  year  1830."  1  have  looked  back  to 
that  year,  but  I  find  the  rejection  penned  in  the  same  words 
with  all  that  preceded  it.  Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  ask  by 
what  procedure  my  case  has  been  finally  disposed  of,  either  in 
that  year  or  in  any  other  ? 

Is  a  most  false  and  defamatory  charge,  contained  in  a 
Parliamentary  Report,  to  be  considered  as  disposed  of  by  a 
refusal  to  hear  the  party  accused  ?  Is  it  because  you  have 
persisted  in  rejecting  all  evidence,  that  therefore  your  decision 
is  to  be  considered  final?  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
Judges,  in  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Justice  in 
England,  if  they  should  inflict  an  exorbitant  and  ruinous  fine 
on  a  party  falsely  accused,  and  after  inexorably  refusing  to 
hear  his  defence,  should  throw  aside  his  applications  for 
justice  with  no  other  answer  than  that  they  ''  had  finally  dis- 
posed of  the  case  !"^It  matters  not  whether  it  is  a  Court 
of  Law,  or  a  Board  of  Treasury  that  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
fortune  or  character  of  Her  Majesty's  subject.  A  determined 
and  inflexible  resistance  to  the  claims  of  justice  can  no  more 
constitute  finality  under  one  jurisdiction  than  under  the 
other. 

Feeling  assured,  from  the  fate  of  this  last  Memorial,  that  all 
further  application  would  be  fruitless,  I  at  once  resolved  to 
submit  my  case  to  Parliament,  before  which  I  feel  that,  as 
a  British  subject,  I  have  a  constitutional  right  to  be  heard. 

With  this  view  I  drew  up  a  tract,  containing  a  brief  state- 
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ment  of  those  *'  particulars/'  which  I  have  here  unfolded 
in  much  fuller  detail.  The  tract  to  which  I  advert  was  not 
printed  for  general  circulation,  which  made  the  present  Let- 
ters the  more  necessary.  I  advert  to  it  here  from  having 
thought  it  expedient  to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  having  been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  when 
you,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  obtained  from  me  the 
exculpatory  letters  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
Inquiry.     I  enclosed  it,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

<*  Kensington,  2nd  Dec.  1S44. 

•*  My  Lord  Dure, 

*'  Nothing  but  an  occasion  so  peculiar  as  the  present  could 
have  induced  me  to  address  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

*'  The  enclosed  **  Particulars'*  were  not,  as  your  Grace 
will  perceive,  intended  for  publication.  They  were  drawn  up 
as  a  document  that  might  enable  me,  under  any  event  that  might 
call  for  it,  to  remove  any  injurious  impression  that  might  have 
been  produced  upon  the  mind  of  any  individual  with  whom 
it  might  be  of  importance  to  me  that  my  character  should 
stand  clear  of  imputation. 

"  I  do  not  desire  that  your  Grace  should  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  statement  herewith  sent.  I  am  only  desirous 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  two  letters  in  pages  26  and  27. 

*'  I  shall  frankly  explain  my  reason  for  doing  this.  It  occurs 
to  me  as  being  possible,  tliat  the  letter  of  penitent  recantation, 
purporting  to  emanate  voluntarily  from  me  and  addressed  to 
the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  which  I  am  made  to 
appeal,  not  to  their  sense  of  justice,  but  to  their  feelings  of 
compassion,  might  have  been  laid  before  your  Grace,  unac- 
companied by  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Goulburn's  Private 
Secretary,  superscribed  by  himself  j  and  on  the  terms  of  which 
your  Grace  was  pleased  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  very  dis- 
proportionate retired  allowance  which  was  granted  to  me. 

^^  I  feel  assured  that  your  Grace  will  not  deem  an  apology 
necessary  on   my  part  for  being  induced,  from  the  opinion 


which  I  entertaiii|  in  coniinon  with  the  English  public,  of 
your  honourable  and  straightforward  conduct  on  all  occasions, 
to  doubt  if  that  letter  could  at  the  time  have  been  laid  before 
your  Grace,  and  have  received  yuur  sanction  and  approval. 

<*  The  circumstance  which  influences  my  present  applica- 
tion to  your  Grace  is  this. 

**  A  Memorial  addressed  by  me  to  the  Lords  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's  Treasury  was,  about  ten  days  since,  presented  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  in  which  I  made  no 
request  to  be  heard  against  the  charge  of  fraudulent  collusion 
with  the  Directors  of  the  County  Fire  Office  to  defraud  the 
Revenue,  originating  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Revenue  Inquiry  ;  but  I  asked  merely  to  be  allowed  to  pro^ 
duee  before  the  Board  of  Treasury  the  evidence  already  on 
record^  which  demonstrates  this  most  serious  public  charge 
against  me  to  be  not  only  utterly  unfounded,  but  to  have  been 
from  the  first  incontestably  disproved. 

**  An  answer  was  yesterday  forwarded  to  me,  in  which  all 
permission  to  lay  such  evidence  before  their  Lordships  is 
refused. 

**  This  refusal  has  left  me  no  resource  but  to  get  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  to  be  moved  for  early  in  the  ensuing  Ses- 
sion :  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  address  the  public 
in  a  series  of  letters,  preparatory  to  that  step,  and  with  a  view 
to  it,  in  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  emphatically  and 
with  reiterated  comment  on  the  subject  matter  referred  to^ 
I  feel  that,  before  doing  this,  I  ought  to  bring  it  previously 
under  your  Grace's  attention. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
"  Most  respectfully, 
'*  Your  Grace's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Sedgwick." 
«  To  his  Grace  the  Doke  of  WelUtigton." 

*'  P.S. — I  inclose  the  within  Note,  selected  from  the  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  one 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  me,  not  as  bearing  testi- 
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niony  to  mj  character,  uhich  I  trust  it  does  not  need,  but  as 
justifying  the  rvarmth  and  perseverance  with  which  to  the  last 
I  shall  defend  itr 

(Prif ate.)  *«  Phoenix  Pnrk,  Sept.  5th,  1 824. 

*'  Mt  dbar  Sir. 

*<  I  have  received  a  beaotiritl  landscape,  which  I  am  persuaded  must  he 
a  testimony  of  your  kindness.  I  have  placed  it  in  a  potid  light,  and  it  is 
muqh  admired,  particnlarly  the  fore-gronnd.  Pray  accept  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  this  favour. 

'*  We  are  moving  here  regularly  and  slowly  in  the  right  track.  I  am  well 
satisfied  generally  with  the  state  of  afiTairs — some  exceptions  exist,  but  they 
prove  the  rule.  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  this  country  is  saved.  Yours, 
dear  Sir,  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  most  sincerely, 

**  Wrllbslbt. 

"  J.  Sedgwick,  Esq." 


If  the  testimony  of  names  high  in  rank  and  literature,  at 
nil  affected  the  merits  of  the  question,  ray  private  correspon- 
dence would  supply  me  with  as  much  as  I  could  desire  ;  but  it 
must  be  an  urgency  very  different  from  the  present  that  could 
force  me  upon  such  a  resource.  But  a  man's  real  character, 
however,  goes  far  to  involve  his  moral  qualities.  In  his  public 
reputation  they  are  not  easily  separable.  On  this  ground  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  producing  one  attestation, 
which  I  wonld  reqnest  you  to  place  side  by  side  with  the 
defamatory  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry, 
which  you  are  so  forward  to  defend,  and  have  shewn  yourself 
so  determined  to  perpetuate. 

— *'  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending,  as  I 
ought,  four  pamphlets  for  which  the  well  wishers  to  genuine 
Christianity  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sdegwick  ;  his  statement  of 
facts,  his  arguments  from  reason  and  scripture,  and  his  ani- 
mated description  of  characters,  do  honour  to  the  elegance  of 
his  taste,  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  the  soundness 
of  his  moral  and  religious  principles.  They  will  preserve,  I 
trust,  many  well-meaning  and  attentive  readers  from  the  sor- 
ceries, which  might  be  practised  upon  their  credulity  and  their 
piety."*— Dr.  Farr's  Character  op  Fox,  Vol.  2,  p.  817. 

*  The  pamphlets  ahoTe  adverted  to  were  entitled  *'  Hikts  to  the  Public 
and  the  Lboislaturb  od  the  nature  and  effects  of  Evanoblical 
Prbachivo."  By  a  Barristbk.  I  was  not  known  at  the  anthor,  till  my 
name  appearttd  in  the  above  work.  They  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
▼olame,  but  have  long  Binee  been  out  of  print. 

I  ilionhl  not  have  i^lven  the  above  <iiiotation  to  the  pnblle,  bnl  for  the 
Immediate  occasion  which  appears  to  call  for  it. 
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I  am  not  covetous  of  praise,  but  at  no  time  could  I  be 
insensible  to  the  value  of  such  commendation  as  the  above, 
from  one  distinguished  by  the  public  voice,  not  only  as  among 
the  most  learned,  but  among  the  most  inflexibly  upright  men  of 
the  age.  I  avail  myself  of  it  as  asserting  my  claim  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  privation  I  have  been  made  to  suffer, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  I  have  been  traduced  and  op- 
pressed, these  Letters  will  shew.  The  Treasury  have  from  the 
first  refused  to  dome  justice.  I  claim  to  be  heard  ;  and  from 
the  first  you  have  refused  to  hear  me.  But  while  there  is  a 
refuge  from  the  injustice  of  the  Treasury,  I  shall  resort  to  it. 
I  will  keep  my  wrongs  before  the  public  till  they  are  re- 
dressefl,  or  I  will  die  with  my  pen  in  my  hand. 


JAMES  SEDGWICK. 


nth  May,  1845. 
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SOME  NOTICE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

RELATING  TO  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


BY  WILLIAM   SHEE, 


SBBJEANT-AT-LAW. 


*'  My  humble  and  decided  opinion  is,  that  the  three  Religions,  preralent  more  or  less 
in  ▼ariooft  parts  of  these  islands,  ooght  all,  in  subordination  to  the  lefal  Establishments, 
to  be  countenanced,  protected,  and  cherished}  and  that  in  Ireland  particularlj,  the 
-  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  should  be  upheld  in  high  respect  and  Teneration ;  and  should  be 
in  its  place  provided  with  all  the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  people  who  profc 
it.'*— Ji«rAre*<  JaUUt  to  WWiam  SwtUh,  Btq. 
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ANNO   SEPTIMO   ET  OCTAVO 

VICTORLE  REGIN^, 

Cap.  XCVII. 

An  Act   for  the  more  effectual  application  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland.     [9th  August,  1844.] 

Whsrxas  it  is  expedient  that  the  pious  intentions  of  charitable 
penoDS  should  not  be  defeated  by  the  concealment  and  misappli- 
eationB  of  their  donations  and   bequests  to  public  and  private 
oharities  in  Ireland  :  And  whereas  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed 
bgr  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  third  year  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Better  Discovery  3  q^q.  3,  (L) 
qf  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests^  and  of  the  act  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
aaid  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Third  Year  of  His  present  Majesty  40  Geo.  3>  (L) 
Bng  George  the  Thirdy  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  Better  Discovery 
^  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,*  have  been  found  insufficient 
fi>r  such  purposes ;  and  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  better  management  of  such  cha- 
ritable donations  and  bequests  as  have  been  heretofore  made,  and 
such  as  hereafter  may  be  made :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  Rocitedactt 
and  after  the  commencement  of  thb  Act  the  hereinbefore  recited  Jj^^^  JSr 
Acts  shaQ  be  repealed,  save  as  to  anything  done  at  any  time  done  befora 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  all  which  shall   be  and  JJJ[|^2rSi 
remain  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as  if  this  Act  act. 
had  not  passed. 

The  first  thing  which  attracts  our  attention  in  this  Act  of 
Parliament  is,  the  want  of  any  clear  and  honest  enunciation  of 
the  object  sought  by  the  Bill. 

B 


Charitahh  Donations  and  Bequests  Act, 

When  the  enacting  clauses  of  a  statute  are  so  worded  as  to 
render  their  construction  doubtful^  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  usually  be  discovered  by  reference  to  the  preamble. 
In  it,  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied,  or  the  benefits 
proposed  to  be  secured,   are  generally  stated  with    sufficient 
certainty  to  apprize  an  unlearned  reader  of  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  Act.     Any  person  reading  this 
preamble  would  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the  State  respecting 
the  donations  and  bequests  which  it  was  intended  to  regulate, 
had   always   been  the    same    as     now,   and   that  the   pious 
intentions  of  charitable  persons  in  Ireland,  had  been  defeated 
either  by   the   constructions  of  the  Courts  of   Law,   or    by 
the  supineness  and  negligence  of  Commissioners   heretofore 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect.     Reading  this  recital  in 
conjunction  with  the  second  section,  who  would  imagine  that 
the    acts    heieby   repealed,   because   'insufficient  for   their 
purposes,"  were  acts  deliberately  passed  for  the  express  object 
of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
the  discovery  and  confiscation  of  all  donations  and  bequests 
for  its  support?     Who  would  conjecture,  that  it  was  not  until 
this  purpose  of  confiscation  had  been    defeated  by  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  honourable  men  sitting  as  Judges  in  the 
Irish  Courts  of  Equity, — not  until   time  had  given  to  those 
scruples  as  much  of  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  as  sufficed 
to  encourage  pious  Catholics  to  attempt  the  re-endowment  of 
their  Church  by  munificent  donations  and  bequests, — not  until 
the  recited  acts  had  become  clearly  "ineffectual  for  the  purpose" 
of  perpetuating  the  poverty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland, 
that  any  Minister   of  the   Crown  of  England  entertained   a 
notion  of  their  repeal  ?     Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  former  of  these  Acts,  3  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  was  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1763,  a  period  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  presumed,  by  the  law,  to  be  Protestants,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  being  in  no  respect  recog- 
nised, except  for  reprehension  and  penalty.     The  propriety  of 
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this  mode  of  dealing  with  them  being  taken  for  granted,  dona-  Section  1. 
tions  and  bequests  for  Catholic  charitable  purposes,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  no  existence, — the  preamble  reciting,  that  "  the 
pious  intentions  of  many  charitable  persons  were  frequently 
defeated  by  the  concealment  or  misapplication  of  their  donations 
or  bequests  to  public  or  private  charities  in  this  kingdom,**  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to 
prevent  the  embezzlement  of  charitable  donations  and  bequests 
by  the  trustees  appointed  to  administer  them.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  enacted,  that  ''  all  charitable  donations  contained  in 
wills  should  be  published  three  times  successively  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette^  at  the  expense  of  the  executor,  within  three 
months  after  obtaining  probate  of  the  will,  under  a  penalty  of 
50Z.,  in  case  of  his  neglect ;  and  also,  that  extracts  from  such 
wills  should  be  lodged  by  the  proper  oiBcers  in  each  diocese, 
annually  with  the  clerks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.** 

Publicity  being  thus  secured,  the  law,  in  virtue  of  this 
pious  fiction,  relieved  the  executors  of  Catholic  donors  firom 
the  trouble  of  effecting  the  intentions  of  their  testators,  and 
presuming  them  to  have  intended  what  they  ought  to  have 
intended, «.  «.,  the  reverse  of  what  was  in  their  wills  expressed, 
confiscated  such  Catholic  bequests  as  were  ignorantly  or  incau- 
tiously made,  to  Protestant  purposes.  And  that  the  object  of 
the  Act  might  not  be  lost  by  neglect  or  inattention,  a  committee, 
composed  principally  of  Bishops,  was  appointed  in  1764  by 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  to  see  that  its  provisions  were 
carried  into  effect 

Thus  the  law  continued  until  the  year  1800,  when  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  was  in  progress.  By  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Catholics 
had  obtained  a  great  increase  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  in* 
fluence.  There  was  much  need  of  a  Committee  of  Bishops, 
X6  prevent  or  to  check  the  re-endowment  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  good  effects  of  their  past  vigilance  might 
not  be  wholly  lost  for  the  future,  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the 
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last  year  of  its  existence,  passed  the  40  Geo.  3,  c.  75  (repealed 
by  the  present  Act)^  whereby^  after  reciting  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  the   Lords,  that  by  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  such  committee  would  be  discontinued, 
and  the  pious  intentions  of  many  charitable  persons  thereby 
(as  before   the   said  committee  was  appointed),    defeated  by 
the   concealment   and   misapplication    of  their   donations    or 
bequests  to  public  and  private  charities  in  that  kingdom,  and 
that  it  was  expedient  and  necessary,  that  some  public  body 
should    be  constituted   and   appointed    to  watch    over   such 
charities  and  bequests,  and  to  enforce  the  application  of  them 
to  the  purposes  designed  and  intended  by  the  pious   donors 
thereof,   a   Board   of   Commissioners,   consisting   of    all  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  the  Judge  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  several  clergymen  incumbents  of  parishes  in 
Dublin,  together  with  the  Chancellor  and  twelve  Judges  for 
the   time    being,   was   erected  into  a    Corporation   for   that 
purpose. 

By  the  second  section,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board  is 
ascertained,  and  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  the  commissioners  and 
their  successors  may  sue  in  every  Court  in  this  kingdom,  either 
of  Law  or  Equity,  for  the  recovery  of  every  charitable  do- 
nation or  bequest,  which  may  or  shall  be  withheld,  concealed, 
or  misapplied,  and  apply  the  same,  when  recovered,  according 
to  the  intentions  of  the  donors ;  or  in  case  it  be  inexpedient, 
unlawful^  or  impracticable ,  to  apply  the  same  strictly^  accord' 
ing  to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donors^  then  to  apply 
the  same  to  such  charitable  and  pious  purposes  as  they  shall 
judge  to  be  nearest  and  most  conformable  to  the  directions  and 
intentions  of  the  donors  ;  with  fiill  costs,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Commissioners  out  of  the  charitable  donations.*' 

By  the  third  section  it  is  declared,  that  five  Commissioners 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  that  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
shall  always  be  one. 

The  operation  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  is  described  by  Mr. 
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Scully^  in  his  able  work*  on  the  Irish  penal  laws  as  follows : —  Sectkm  L 
"  Thus  has  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  last  year  of  its 
existence,  solemnly  organized  a  powerful  inquisition,  vigilant 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  armed  with  every 
necessary  authority  for  discovering  and  seizing  the  funds 
destined,  by  dying  Catholics,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pious 
and  the  poor  of  their  own  communion. 

*'  For  instance,  a  Catholic  bequeaths  certain  small  annuities 
for  the  decent  support  of  the  parish  priest,  the  occasional 
repairs  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  better  education  of  ihe 
youth  of  the  parish ;  and  he  confides  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pious  intent  to  two  solvent  and  upright  executors,  of  his  own 
choice  and  approbation.  Upon  his  death,  his  executors  are 
obliged,  under  penalty  of  50/.,  to  publish  those  bequests,  with 
every  particular  circumstance,  three  times  successively  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette^  within  three  months  after  obtaining  probate 
of  the  will.  Thus  or  through  some  other  channel,  these 
bequests  attract  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests  or  their  Secretary. 

''  They  instantly  file  an  information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
alleging  that  these  bequests  were  given  to  unlawful  and  super- 
stitious uses ;  that  they  are  therefore  vested  in  the  King,  who 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Church,  is  entrusted  by  the 
common  law  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  propagation  of  a 
false  religion;  that  these  bequests,  though  unlawful,  cannot 
even  revert  to  the  representatives  of  the  donor;  for  having 
manifested  some  charitable  intent,  but  mistaken  the  legal 
mode  of  effecting  it,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  given  the 
bequest  to  general  purposes  of  charity,  of  which  the  King  is 
authorized  to  select  the  legal  objects,  that  therefore,  the  King 
is  to  direct  and  to  appoint  the  appropriation  of  these  bequests 
in  eodem  genere^  to  Protestant  charities,  such  as  shall  appear 
to   be   the  nearest  and  most  conformable  to   the   charitable 

*  *'  A  Statement  of  the  Penal  Jjaws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 
— DicMtm  1812. 
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intentions  of  the  donor,  or  technically  speaking,  to  execute 
those  intentions  cy  prisJ* 

The  equitable  doctrine  of  cy  pris  is  thus  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  Grant. 

''  Whenever  a  testator  is  disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his 
own  way  and  upon  his  own  principlesj  we  are  not  content  with 
disappointing  his  intention  if  disapproved  by  us,  but  are  to 
make  him  charitable  in  our  way  and  upon  our  principles.  If 
once  we  discover  in  him  any  charitable  intention,  that  inten- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  so  liberal  as  to  take  in  objects  not  only 
not  within  his  intention,  but  wholly  adverse  to  it."* 

"  The  doctrine  of  cy  pris^'^  says  Lord  Eidon,  '*  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  that  the  testator*s  general  intention  of 
charity  was  the  principal  intention — that  he  meant  at  all  events 
some  charity,  that  his  unlawful  purpose  was  a  mode  of  dis- 
appointing it,  and  the  mode  therefore  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  intention  should  be  carried  into  effect  in  another  mode.*'f 

It  is  plain  that  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  bequests  of 
pious  Catholics  would  operate  as  a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
confiscation,  and  it  is  due  to  the  old  board  of  Protestant  Com- 
missioners to  admit,  that  they  discharged  their  functions  with 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  of  activity,  which  completely  frustrated, 
where  it  had  not  discouraged,  every  attempt  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  provide  any  permanent  maintenance  for  the 
ministers  of  their  worship,  their  places  of  education,  or  other 
pious  or  charitable  foundations.  In  those  days  of  cy  pris 
administration  of  Catholic  testamentary  dispositions,  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  death  bed  of  a  man  from  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  the  influence  of  his  spiritual  adviser, 
had  not  occurred  to  those  whose  compassion  is  now  moved  in 
behalf  of  his  distant  cousins !  The  bequests  of  Catholics, 
whether  in  extremis  or  in  vigorous  health,  were  then  without 
scruple  alienated,  as  Dr.  Murray  says,  ''  from  the  known  objects 

•   Cart^  ▼.  AI>bottt  7  Vesey,  424.         f   Moggtidge  v.   ThackweU,  7  Vcsey,  77. 
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contemplated  by  the  testator,  and  applied  to  objects  which,  if  Section  i. 
living,  he  would  abhor  !*' 

If  this  system  of  administering  Catholic  charitable  bequests  had 
con^pued  to  the  present  time,  which  might  be  inferred  from  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  speech  of  July  the  ^th,  as  reported  in  Hansard, 
the  new  Act  would,  in  some  respects,  have  been  an  improvement. 
But  it  did  not  continue.  The  legal  and  equitable  grounds 
on  which  its  application  to  Catholic  charities  rested,  were  by 
no  means  so  clear  in  Ireland  as  they  were  in  England.  The 
provisions  of  the  English  statute  of  1  Edw.  6,  c.  14,  by  which 
superstitious  uses  were  declared,  and  donations  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods  or  chattels,  for  or  towards  them,  were  prohibited, 
had  not  been  enacted  in  Ireland.  An  opinion  certainly  pre- 
vailed that  the  uses  declared  by  that  statute  to  be  super- 
stitious and  unlawful,  were  also  prohibited  in  Ireland  by  the 
general  policy  of  the  law^  which  recognised  no  worship  but  the 
worship  of  the  Church  by  law  established ;  no  priest  or  bishop, 
except  such  as  might  be  members  of  the  Board  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests.  But  when  the  effect  of  the  concession 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  of  permanent  interests  in  land 
had  begun  to  exhibit  itself  in  such  an  increase  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  people,  as  made  their 
support  acceptable  to  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  and 
rendered  an  early  alteration  of  the  law  respecting  them  a  grave 
question  of  imperial  policy — which  it  was  plain  to  all  thinking 
men  must  end  in  their  Emancipation— the  grounds  of  the 
doctrine  of  cy  pres  confiscation  of  Catholic  bequests  to  the 
undue  enrichment  of  the  Establishment  were  looked  into  with 
more  suspicion.  The  duty  of  applying  it  must  at  all  times  have 
been  irksome  to  the  Judges  of  the  Equity  Courts,  and  when 
the  Irish  seals  were  entrusted  to  an  English  nobleman  of  no 
great  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  but  of  high  character  for  honour 
and  integrity — rather  than  decree  what  was  in  truth  plain 
plunder,  he,  in  the  case  of  a  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
trust  to  apply  the  interest  in  clothing  such  poor  children  as 
should  be  educated  in  the  school  of  a  Nunnery  at  Waterford — 
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declined  to  act  on  the  presumption,  that  the  object  contemplated 
was  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Edward,  or  against  public  policy, 
but  referred  it  to  the  Master  to  report  on  the  nature  and 
description  of  the  school,  and  finally  decreed  in  favour  of  the 
object  of  the  testator.  Attorney  General  v.  Power^  1  BaU  ^  B. 
145. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  afterwards,  I  think  in 
18^3,  his  Lordship  adhered  to  that  decision,  and  from  that  time 
to  this,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests, have  not  been  encouraged  by  the  Courts  of  Equity,  in 
their  projects  of  cy-prh  confiscation. 

Even  before  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  last  ear  of  their 
harvest  had  been  gleaned.  By  that  Act,  the  policy  of  the  law 
respecting  Catholics  was  avowedly  altered.  The  Board  con- 
tinued for  the  administration  of  Protestant  Charities,  and  none 
other.  Some  expense  and  inconvenience  no  doubt  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Catholic  laity  were,  in 
many  cases,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  bequests  to  Bishops  or 
priests,  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bequests  to  them  personally, 
which  would  go  to  their  heirs,  and  not  to  their  successors  in 
the  ministry^,  however  plain  the  intention  of  the  donor,  also, 
from  the  necessity  of  appointing  trustees,  and  the  unavoidable 
insecurity  and  expense  to  which  the  cestui  que  trust  of  soudl 
property,  especially  personal  property,  is,  in  all  cases,  exposed. 

But  beyond  this  there  was  no  restraint  of  any  kind  on 
Catholic  donations  and  bequests  for  charitable  purposes* 

To  this  evil,  such  as  it  was,  it  now  appears  that  the  Catholic 
Prelates  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1840,  memorialized  the  Irish 
Government  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  ''  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  Irish  Catholic  body,"  brought  in  a  bill,f  which 
provided  that  remedy  in  a  plain,  straightforward,  and  unobjec- 
tionable manner.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  real  friend 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  could  have  objected  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  as  bodies 

•  See  the  case  of  Jack  dem.  MeGuirk  ▼.  Hielfy,  2  Hudson  &  Brooke,  301. 
f  See  Appendix. 
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politic  and  corporate,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Scctkm  1. 
Chancery,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  the  inexpensive  security  of 
Catholic  charitable  donations  and  bequests.  But  the  men  who 
introduced  this  Act  of  Parliament  are  not  the  friends,  nor  have 
they  until  now,  ever  pretended  to  be  the  friends,  of  that  Church. 
Theirs  is  an  open,  undisguised, — let  us  hope,  conscientious, 
hostility.  In  their  opinion,  it  is  a  superstitious  institution  not 
to  be  cherished  as  a  good,  but  only  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil. 
That  measure  was,  of  course,  rejected,  as  everything  was  sure  to 
be  coming  from  its  author,  and  in  the  absence  of  him,  to  whom 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
never  can  repay,  who  has  at  all  tiroes  proved  himself  a  watchful 
sentinel  over  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who  is 
the  real  cause  of  any  good,  if  earnest  of  good  there  be,  in  this 
Act ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
less  wary  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  to  fasten  upon  their 
Church  an  enactment  which  will  probably  indirectly  produce 
pretty  much  the  same  results  as  was  intended  by  the  Acts 
which  it  repeals. 

With  great  respect  to  their  Graces  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  they  have  been  outwitted  by  men 
more  astute,  and  truth  to  say,  more  consistent  than  themselves. 
— ^That  sort  of  consistency  which  induces  men  to  whom  great 
interests  are  entrusted  to  accept  and  countenance  measures  of 
which  they  deliberately  disapprove,  merely  because  they  had 
incautiously  suggested  something  like  them  in  a  memorial 
which  was  rejected,  betrays  a  spirit  unequal  to  the  crisis 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  Is  not  Dr.  Murray  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  what  has  now  been  enacted  was  desired  four 
years  ago  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ?  He  was  dealing 
with  a  government,  acting  upon  principle,  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
termined, not  to  say  fanatical  hostility  to  the  Church  over 
which  by  God's  Providence,  he  has  been  appointed  to  watch. 
In  his  conduct  as  in  his  charge,  there  is  too  little  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent — too  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.     Of 
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the  two,  Bossuet  would  be  better  suited  than  Fenelon  for  8uch 
times  as  we  live  in. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  our  conclusion.  This 
preamble  is  false,  or  rather  it  is  illusory,  and  using  the  term 
in  the  unjust  sense  in  which  it  is  often  used  in  England, 
it  is  Jesuitical.  Let  us  see  if  the  fault  be  corrected  by  the 
enacting  clauses :  if  it  be,  then  all  is  substantially  well,  and 
we  shall  have  only  to  regret,  that  in  dealing  with  a  great 
national  question,  men  unequal  to  the  task,  have  lost  a 
fortunate  opportunity,  of  avowing  a  statesmanlike  regret 
for  past  injustice,  and  a  wise  resolution  to  do  right  for  the 
future. 

The  proper  preamble  of  a  really  friendly  Act  conceded  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Irish  Bishops  would  have  been  as  follows : 
**  Whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  whereas  the 
donations  and  bequests  of  persons  of  their  communion,  have, 
by  the  operation  of  laws  ever  to  be  deplored,  been  applied  in 
past  times,  to  purposes  other  than  those  intended  by  the  pious 
donors  thereof,  to  the  unjust  impoverishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  and  the  great 
injury  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor.  And  whereas  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  those  enactments  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  is  just  and  expedient  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  charities  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland,  by  inexpensive  provisions  for  their  security  and  pro- 
ti'ction  :**  be  it  enacted, 

mmlssionen      H*  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  High 

charitoble     Qq^^  ^f  Chancery  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Baron 
nations  and  ,      ^  n  ^  .      ▼    i  i  -^-^^w- 

quests  for      of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  m  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  and  the 

'tod  *^       Judge  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Prerogative  for  causes  Ecclesiastical 

and  Court  of  Faculties  in  and  throughout  Ireland  for  the  time  being, 

together  with  ten  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  to  be  from  time 

to  time  appointed  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  by  warrant  under 

the  sign  manual,  of  which  ten  persons,  five  and  not  more  than  five 
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shall  at  times  be  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Stctioas  2, 3, 
shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  The  * 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland/* 
and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
seal,  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued. 

m.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  at  all  Removal  and 
times  removable  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  by  warrant  under  tlie  JJJh^^t"*  ° 
sign  manual ;  and  that  whenever,  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  miflsionen. 
otherwise,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  commissioner  under  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  by  warrant  as  aforesaid,  to 
appoint  one  other  person  instead  of  the  person  so  ceasing  to  be  such 
commissioner ;  and  every  appointment  of  the  said  commissioners 
and  their  successors  shall  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  things  which  the  said  commis-  How  many 
sioners  are  by  this  Act  authorized  to  do  may  be  done  by  any  five  commuBioners 
of  such  commissioners :  Provided  always,  that  such  five  commis- 
sioners be  for  such  purpose  assembled  at  a  meeting  whereof  due 

notice  shall  have  been  given  to  all  the  said  commissioners. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  at  each  meeting  of  the  said  commis-  Chairman  of 
sioners  the  said  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  in  his  absence  the  said  commw^wneri. 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  his  absence  the  said 

Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  if  present,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all,  the  s^or  commissioner  in  the  order  of  appointment,  shall 
preside ;  and  the  chairman  at  all  such  meetings  shall  not  only  vote 
as  a  commissioner,  but,  in  case  of  the  equality  of  votes,  shall  have 
also  the  casting  or  decisive  vote. 

If  the  principle  of  a  Board  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Com- 
missioners for  the  joint  administration  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Ecclesiastical  charities  were  sound,  there  could,  us 
it  appears  to  me,  be  no  objection  to  the  official  Commissioners 
appointed  by  these  sections.  On  the  contrary,  if  those  Commis- 
sioners attend  to  their  duties,  their  presence  will^  in  my  opinion, 
be  some  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  trusts  which 
may  hereafter  be  committed  to  the  Board.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
according  to  the  existing  policy  of  the  law,  a  Catholic  charity 
would  be  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Master  of  the 
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Rolls,  as  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlin.*  All  these 
personages  may,  and  some  of  them  probably  will,  occasionally 
in  course  of  time,  be  Roman  Catholics,  but  even  if  that  shoald 
not  happen,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  honestly  carry  into 
eflTect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  The  other 
Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  and  removable  by  warrant 
under  the  sign  manual,  but  no  emolument  is  attached  to  their 
office;  they  may  of  course  be  subjected  to  other  influences, 
but  they  will  have  no  direct  temptation  to  act  otherwise  than 
with  perfect  independence. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  objection  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
Catholic  Commissioners  are  described :  "  Five  discreet  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;"  words  copied  from 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are, — if  Catholic  Commissioners  there 
must  be, — the  sort  of  Commissioners  who  are  required. 

The  appointments  which  have  actually  taken  place,  may 
also  be  admitted  to  be  unexceptionable.  We  wonder  what 
induced  Sir  Patrick  Bellew  to  accept  the  office,  or  how  Mr. 
Blake,  whose  approval  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion is  on  record,f  and  whose  health  has  compelled  him  to 
resign  the  important  duties  of  Chief  Remembrancer,  can  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  countenance  an  ''imperfect*'  measure, 
"full  of  blemishes;"  "of  which  no  Catholic  can  approvej," 
and  thereby  obstruct  the  passing  of  a  better  one.  The 
Catholic  Episcopal  Commissioners,  are,  of  course,  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  though  one  does  feel  a  little  astonished  at 
Dr.  Beresford's  acceptance  of  a  trust  for  Catholic  Priests  and 
Mass-houses,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  and  the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  will  act  like 
men  of  honour,  and,  as  far  as  they  conscientiously  can,  dis- 

*  It  seems  scarceljr  necessary  to  refer  to  the  recent  case  of  Rtad  f.  Hodgtm, 
Michaelmas  Term.  1844,  a  beqaest  of  money  by  a  Catholic  testator,  *'  to  be 
expended  in  masses  for  my  soul*s  sake*'  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

f  See  his  evidence  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  last  session. 

%  See  Dr.  Murray's  Pastoral  Letter. 
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charge  their  new  duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     Some  of  3«<:<ioB*3,3, 
them  must  be  more  in  Dublin  than  they  have  been  hitherto ; 
and  if  scruples  should  arise  in  their  mind,  they  will,  of  course, 
resign,  and  make  way  for  others,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Much  credit  has  been  claimed  for  the  Government,  on 
account  of  their  recognition  by  this  Act  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  this  recognition 
formed  no  part  of  their  original  intention,  is  clear,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  it  first  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Minister,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  took  time  to  consider  whether  he  could,  without 
danger  of  being  thought  too  liberal,  consent  to  allow  certain 
persons  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  of  whose  aid  he  was  in 
needt  to  be  called  by  their  right  names.  On  reflection,  he 
thought  this  might  be  done,  cy-pris,  without  danger  to  the 
Church  or  State,  and,  accordingly,  men  whose  rank  and  station  as 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  has  always  been  recognised  through- 
out the  Christian  World,  and  at  least  as  eagerly  at  Lambeth  as 
at  Rome,  have  been  designated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
Archbishops  and  Bishops.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
cession !  And  yet  the  duty  of  being  grateful  for  it  has  been 
pressed  upon  us  from  so  many  quarters,  and  with  earnestness 
so  importunate,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  we  are  not,  as 
Catholics,  in  a  condition  to  be  suitably  generous  in  return.  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  called  Drs.  Crolly  and 
Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  which  they  are,  quite  as  much  as  ^t.  Cyprian  was 
Archbishop  of  Carthage,  and  St.  Augustin  Bishop  of  Hippo; 
but  by  so  doing,  gain  de  cause  would  have  been  given  to  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam, — a  thing  no  more  to  be  thought 
of  than  the  passing  of  a  Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  0*Connell. 
The  point  is  of  no  kind  of  importance,  one  way  or  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  place  accorded  to  the  Catholic  Prelates, 
in  the  warrant  of  their  appointment  as  Commissioners,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  their  Lordships  have  been  treated 
with  respect.     In  the  absence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
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Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court,  and  the  Lord  Primate  of  the  Church  b; 
Law  established  in  Ireland, — Dr.  Crolly  will  preside  at  the 
Board  as  ^'  senior  Commissioner,  in  the  order  of  appointment"^ 
The  notion  that  this  civility  was  intended  to  recognise  in 
Catholic  Archbishops  generally,  a  right  of  precedence  over 
Earls  and  Viscounts;  in  Catholic  Bishops  over  Baronets  and 
Privy  Councillors,  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  delusion,^ 
the  Government  are  not  committed  to  anything  of  the  kind 
This  warrant  is  probably  the  first  State  document  since  the 
Revolution,  in  which  the  venerable  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  have  been  mentioned  with 
common  courtesy, — that  it  has  been  done  cheerfully  and 
willingly  by  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I 
should  be  glad  to  believe;  but  that  any  thanks  are  due  to 
them  for  their  becoming  conduct  in  this  respect,  I  altogether 
deny.  To  treat  this  piece  of  mere  bienseance,  as  a  point 
gained  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  transaction,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  scruples  of  hesitating  Prelates  were  overcome  by  an 
engagement — that  in  consideration  of  their  consenting  to  act 
as  Commissioners,  they  should  be  allowed  to  walk  out  of  a 
room  before  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew  !  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Queen's  Ministers 
^  cannot  have  been  saucy  enough  to  offer,  nor  the  Catholic 
Prelates  mean  enough  to  accept,  so  paltry  a  bribe. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  have  been  respectfully  mentioned  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  a  warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual ! 
The  Irish  people  may  rejoice  in  this  evidence  of  the  increased 
good  sense  and  improved  manners  of  their  Rulers — but  thatisalL 

Relic^out  VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  the  consideration 

questions  to  be 

fefenred  to 

oommittees.  *  By  the  8th  section  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  (3  &  4  Wm.  4, 

c.  37),  it  is  provided,  that  at  each  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Commis- 
sioner first  in  rank  and  precedeiM:e  shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  equality  and  rank, 
the  **  Senior  Commissioner  in  the  order  of  appointment" 
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of  all  charitable  donations  and  bequests,  and  of  matters  relating  to  Section  6. 
themyin  which  any  question  shall  arise  before  the  said  commissioners 
concerning  the  usage  or  discipline  of  the  united  Church  of  England 
or  Ireland,  or  of  any  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  said  commissioners  consisting  of  those 
commissioners  who  are  Protestants ;  and  that  the  consideration  of 
all  charitable  donations  and  bequests,  and  of  matters  relating  to 
them,  in  which  any  question  shall  arise  before  the  said  commis- 
sioners, concerning  the  usages  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  said  commissioners  consisting 
of  those  commissioners  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  that  whehever^  by  reason  of  reference  to  or  intendment  of  any 
usage  of  any  such  church  or  body^  or  any  district  or  division,  in  use 
according  to  the  discipline  of  any  such  church  or  body,  the  object 
of  the  donation^  devise,  or  bequest  shall  not  be  defined  unih  legal 
certainty  in  the  deed  or  will  creating  the  trust,  the  committee  to 
which  the  same  shaU  be  referred  shall  certify  to  the  commissioners 
who  is,  according  to  the  uses  and  intendment  of  such  church  or 
body,  the  person  for  the  time  being  intended  to  take  the  benefit  of 
such  donation,  devise  or  bequests^  or  other  particular  facts  con- 
cerning the  usages  or  discipline  of  such  church  or  body  necessary 
to  be  known,  for  the  due  administration  of  the  trust,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor ;  and  the  commissioners  Routine  of 
shall  receive  every  such  certificate  as  evidence  of  the  facts  certified,  offi<^' 
aad  shall  give  effect  to  such  donation,  devise,  or  bequest  accordingly, 
so  lar  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully  executed  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court  of 
law  or  equity. 

We  now  come  to  the  pith  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  it  to  the  Commissioners — the  influence  and 
patronage  vested  by  it  in  the  Crown — the  restraints  imposed 
upon  Catholic  donors  of  property  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes — the  precautions  taken  against  the  acquisition,  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  any  interest  in  land,  resembling  in  its 
character  a  temporal  Establishment  in  Ireland,  the  extent  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  Catholic  charitable  institutions,  pro- 
perly so  called — ^its  effects  upon  the  regular  clergy. 
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On  reference  to  the  fourth  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
things  which  the  Commissioners  are,  by  this  Act,  authorized  to 
do,  may  be  done  by  any  five  of  such  Commissioners.  Reading 
that  section  in  conjunction  with  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  power  is  given  to 
any  five  Commissioners,  to  decide  finally  and  without  appeal, 
except  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  upon  the  usage  and  discipline  of 
any  Church  or  body — the  person  intended  to  take  the  benefit 
of  any  devise  or  bequest — and  the  legality  of  executing  such 
devise  or  bequest.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
question  is,  (by  the  fifth  section,)  to  be  decided  by  the  majority, 
the  chairman  having  the  casting  or  decisive  vote ;  (there  is  no 
provision  for  voting  by  proxy,)  so  that  if  the  Judicial  Members 
of  the  Commission  should  not  attend,  (which  must  often 
happen,)  and  illness  or  business  should  chance  to  render  the 
presence  of  other  Commissioners  inconvenient,  the  final  adju- 
dication of  the  Board,  on  all  these  points,  might  not  impossibly 
be  given  under  circumstances  which  would  not  practically 
afford  that  degree  of  protection  to  Catholic  and  Protestant 
bequests,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  secured.  If  the 
business  of  the  Board  should  be  considerable,  this  difficulty 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Yet  I  am  far 
from  suspecting  that  this  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  will  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  provide  a  remedy  for  any 
such  unexpected  inconvenience. 

Unless  the  Protestant  Commissioners  act,  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
verse, or,  what  they  might  consider  pious,  hostility  to  the  in- 
terests of  Catholic  charities,  the  words  above  printed  in  Italics^ 
appear  large  enough  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  Catholic  charitable  donations  and  bequests  upon 
the  Catholic  Commissioners.  For  that  very  reason,  I  think 
this  is  an  odious  clause.  I  had  much  rather  trust  the  Judges 
of  the  land  or  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Church,  acting 
upon  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  (there  is  no  oath  prescribed 
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by  this  Act,)  in  the  case  of  a  difference  on  a  point  of  jurisdic-  Seetkm  6. 
tion,  between  a  Bishop  and  his  Chapter,  or  his  Parish  Priests, 
than  any  body  of  lay  Catholic  Commissioners,  however  orthodox 
or  respectable.  I  mean  no  mere  compliment  to  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew  and  Mr.  Blake  when  I  say,  that  they  cannot  be  suc-^ 
ceeded  by  Commissioners  of  more  unblemished  honour,  or 
superior  attainments,  but  I  think  their  presence  at  this  Board 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise. 

In  the  administration  of  Ecclesiastical  Charities  questions  of 
difficulty  cannot  easily  occur  before  the  Board,  unless  the  benefit 
of  bequests  should  be  claimed  by  a  Parish  Priest  not  approved  by 
his  Bishop,  or  a  doubt  should  arise  respecting  the  regularity  of 
a  Bishop's  appointment  to  a  vacant  see,  or  the  calamity  should 
again  happen  of  a  conforming  Catholic  Bishop.  If  the  Pro* 
testant  Commissioners  be  prepared,  6oiul^&,  to  acknowledge  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the  two  last  cases  could 
hardly  give  rise  to  much  practical  inconvenience.  The  Irish 
Catholic  Bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected  or  rather  presented  by  the  Parish  Priests  and  the 
Chapter  of  the  vacant  diocese,  and  recommended  by  the  Metro- 
politan and  Suffragans  of  the  Province.  Theforms  to  beobserved 
at  the  election,  are  regulated  by  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation (k  Propagandd  Fide*  Being  thus  possessed  of  his  See, 
a  Bishop  by  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  only  be 
removed  after  trial  and  sentence  for  a  canonical  fault.  Such 
trial  is  one  of  the  causae  tnofores,  which  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  in  the  fourth  century,  cannot  be  finally 
decided  without  reference  to  the  Pope.  A  Suffiragan  Bishop 
accused  of  crime  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  cited  before 
his  Metropolitan,  but  an  appeal  would  lie  from  his  decision  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  a  Bishop  deposed  by  the  Holy  See  would,  if 
this  Act  were  fairly  executed,  ipso  facto  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
benefit  of  any  bequest  to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled. 
Whether  the  Protestant  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's  could  with  comfort  to  themselves  take  notice  of  a 
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Decree  of  his  Holiness,  appointing  or  deposing  a  Bishopyis  more 
than  I  can  say.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Catholi€ 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  altogether  out  of  place  at  a  Board 
before  which  such  matters  may  be  discussed,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  a  Prelate  who  has  solemnly  sworn — **  So  help  him 
God,  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  State^  or  Potentate,  hoik, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence or  authority,  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual,  within  tUt 
Realm.'*  Nothing  but  shame  and  disgrace  to  both  Churches 
can  result  from  such  confusion  ! 

The  administration  of  charitable  bequests  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  section,  in  the  event  of  a  difference  between  a 
Bishop  and  his  subject,  the  parish  priest,  would  give  rise  to 
more  complication.  The  parish  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
Bishops.  They  are  in  number  about  1 100.  Their  incomes 
may  average  from  150/.  to  SOO/L  a-year.  In  some  cases  it  is 
as  much  as  400/.,  but  then  they  have  to  maintain  one  or  more 
curates.  Once  appointed,  they  can  only  be  removed  for  a 
distinct  cause  of  Canonical  fault  for  which  they  may  be  cited 
before  their  Bishop.  If  a  priest  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  state,  or  become  infamous  or  odious 
to  the  people,  if  he  should  commit  violence  upon  one  of  bis 
parishioners,  get  intoxicated  publicly,  abuse,  (which  was  never 
known  to  happen)  the  confidence  of  the  Confessional — exercise 
improper  influence  over  the  worldly  dispositions  of  a  dying 
man,  refuse  his  ministry  in  cases  of  danger  from  infectious 
disease,  or  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  flagrant  immorality  or  mis- 
conduct, he  might,  as  also  for  maintaining  heretical  doctrines, 
according  to  the  usages  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
be  suspended ;  and  in  cases  of  heinous  crime  or  obstinate  error, 
be  deposed,  or  even  publicly  degraded,  by  his  Diocesan.  Is  it 
meant  that  the  Bishop  shall,  for  the  future,  exercise  this  power 
in  the  case  of  parishes  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
so  that  the  certificate  of  the  Catholic  Committee  shall  be  a  mere 
transcript  of  his  certificate  granted  at  their  request  ?  If  yea,  why 
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not  say  so  in  plain  terms?     If  not,  the  five  Catholic  Commis-  Section  6. 
sioners  who    may  all  be  laymen,   and  probably  will  be,  ere 
longi  must,  before  they  draw  up  their  certificate  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Protestant  Commissioners,  maturely  weigh 
and   consider   the   distinctions  between  the  Canonical   faults 
which  may  justify  suspension,  and  those  which  may  warrant 
deposition;    they    must  have  at   their   fingers*  ends  all    the 
learning  relating  to  the  suspensio  totalis^  and  the  susperuio 
partialis — the  suspensio  ab  ordine,  and  the  suspensio  a  juris- 
dictione — the  suspensio  ab  officio,  and  the  suspensio  a   bene^ 
Jicio.     Upon  all  these  points,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  may 
disagree  with  them.      Other   Bishops   may  differ    with    him, 
as  my  Lord  of  Exeter  differs  from  my  Lord  of  Worcester. 
Who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?     The  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Armagh — the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's — the  Earl  of  Donoghmore, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court?     Impossible.     This 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  be  made  to  work  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
If  the  certificate  of  the  Commissioners  be  more  than  a  counter 
signature  of  the  certificate  of  the  Bishop — one  priest  may  have 
the  benefice  of  a  parish — another,  the  cure  of  souls.     So  im- 
portant did  the  strict  maintenance  of  this  branch  of  the  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction  appear  to  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  that  when  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the  State 
was  submitted  to  him   by  the  Committee  of  the   House  of 
Commons  in  1825,  he  expressed  a  clear  opinion,  that  unless 
the  Catholic  Church  were  republicanised,  and  all  subordination 
were  done  away,  it  would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  measure,  be 
indispensable  to  make  the  salaries  of  all  the  priests  in  Ireland 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  mere  production  of  a  certificate 
from  their  Bishops — excluding  all  interference  direct  or  indirect 
on  the  part  of  any  persons  whatsoever.     If  this  Act  goes  into 
effectual  operation,  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy 
will,   in  many   parishes,   fall   into   disuse.      Priests   in   such 
parishes  will,  from  the  mere  intricacy  of  the  questions  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  five  Commissioners,  and  which  they  will  be  quite 
incompetent  to  decide,  find  themselves  and  their  curates  in  the 
position  of  Dr.  Hynes,  of  Guiana,  approved  by  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  rejected  by  a  Government  Board  ! 

The  evil  of  withdrawing  a  cause  from  its  proper  jurisdiction, 
to  a  tribunal  in  which,  from  its  essential  character,  it  is  cor(m 
nonjudicBy  cannot  be  compensated  by  mere  honesty  of  purpose 
in  the  Judge.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  sanae  amount 
of  protection  is  given  to  the  Protestant  Church,  for  the  law 
upon  such  subjects,  as  far  as  the  Establishment  can  be  affected 
by  it,  has  been  settled  by  a  long  current  of  decisions,  which 
have  been  recognised  and  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the 
State, — or  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  left  without  any 
protection, — for  their  Ecclesiastical  polity  bears  no  analogy  to 
ours.^  Besides,  equal  injustice  is  very  different  from  impartial 
kindness,  and  a  measure  proposed  by  ''the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  Irish  Catholic  body'*  having  been,  with  some- 
thing very  like  contumely,  rejected,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  such,  as  to  call  upon  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  accept  it  with  gratitude,  or  justify  their  Prelates  in 
assisting  to  carry  it  into  effect?  If  the  Board  is  to  continue  at 
all,  the  only  palliative  that  occurs  to  me  to  this  enormous  evil 
would  be,  to  make  all  the  Catholic  Metropolitans  Commissioners 
ex  officio^  (something  of  the  kind  was  in  vain  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sheil)  and  the  certificate  of  each  of  them  conclusive  on  all 
points  relating  to  the  usages  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
his  province. 

On  this  point,  however,  I  write  with  very  great  diffidence. 
I  believe  that  an  appeal  upon  most  of  the  subjects  adverted  to 
would,  by  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  (subject  to  any 
modification  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  intro- 
duced  by  the  Council  of  Trent,)  be  from  a  Sufii*agan  to  his 


*  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hadfield,  Esq ,  examined  before  the 
Committee,  p.  52,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  endowment  of  ministers  and 
Chapels  is  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  the  principal  denominations,  Bq»tists, 
Independents,  &c. 
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Metropolitan,   and   something   like    the    intention    concealed  Sections  7,  i 
under  the  heap  of  words  crowded  into  this  section,  might  thus, 
without  direct  violence  to  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  be 
carried  into  effect.    I  assume  of  course,  that  the  adoption  of  any 
arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  0*Connell  is  out  of  the  question.* 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Appointne 
Lieutenant  or  other  chief  governors  of  Ireland,  with  the  consent     o™**"*- 
and  approbation  of  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty*s  Treasury, 

from  time  to  time  to  appoint  during  his  pleasure  a  secretary  or 
secretaries  to  the  said  commissioners,  and  also  such  officers,  clerks, 
and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and 
the  said  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  fix  the 
salary  or  salaries  of  the  said  secretary  or  secretaries,  officers,  clerks, 
and  servants  in  fit  proportion,  according  to  the  duties  which  they 
from  time  to  time  may  have  to  perform. 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  salaries  of  the  said  secretaries,  Salaries  an 
officers,  clerks,  and  servants,  and  also  the  necessary  expenses  of  ®*P^°**** 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  said  commissioners  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  for  Ireland,  not  herein  otherwise  provided 

for,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

IX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  one  of  the  secretaries,  or  some  other  Minutes  oi 
officer  of  the  said  commissioners,  shall  make  minutes  of  the  pro-  P??**^"^ 
ceedings  of  the  said  commissioners  at  their  several  meetings,  and 

shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter  a  fair  copy  of  such 
minutes,  and  the  names  of  the  commissioners  present ;  and  the 
fair  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall 
be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  and  if  a];)proved 
as  correct  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  so  read. 

In  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
by  this  Act,  much  will  depend  upon  the  character,  the  ability, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  chief  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  appointment  to  this  important  office  is  vested  in  the  Lord 

•  See  Appendix— Mr.  O'Connell's  Bill. 
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Lieutenant,  but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  His  salary,  as  well 
as  the  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Commissioners,  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  A  most  just  and  proper  arrangement !  The  regulation 
and  limitation  of  Catholic  Charitable  Bequests  and  Donations, 
in  the  mode  to  be  presently  described,  was  deemed  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  be  an  important  object  of  State  policy, — 
it  is  very  fit  that  the  State  should  pay  for  it. 

Whether  the  Catholic  Committee  of  Commissioners  are  to 
have  a  Secretary  or  not  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  deter- 
mined. The  Secretary  will  hold  his  office  during  pleasure, 
subject  to  little  or  no  controul  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  Government  in  England.  The 
great  probability  is,  that  before  very  long,  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners will  discover  that  they  were  intended  rather  for 
ornament  than  for  use.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  things  on 
Boards  of  this  description.  By  dint  of  steam  and  of  railroads 
the  gratuitous  zeal  and  activity  of  Dr.  Crolly  and  Dr.  Denvir — 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew  and  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  well-employed 
leisure  of  Dr.  Murray,  may  render  this  Board  a  pattern  for 
it's  cotemporaries,  otherwise  **  the  Board  cest  moi,**  will  be 
the  motto  of  the  Whitehall  Secretary.  He  will  hold  pretty 
much  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Chadwick  occupies  at  Somerset 
House.  Nor  will  his  duties  be  in  all  respects  dissimilar,  for  if 
I  read  this  Act  rightly,  a  more  stringent  enactment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  what  that  gentleman  would  call  *'  out-door  relief," 
otherwise  charity  to  the  poor  in  Ireland,  could  not  have  been 
invented. 

X.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  commissioDers  shall,  once  at 
least  in  every  year,  and  also  whenever  her  Majesty's  pleasure  shall 
be  signified  to  them  in  that  behalf,  report  to  her  Majesty  their  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act ;  and  a  copy  of  every  such  report  shall  be 
communicated  to  both  Houses  ^f  Parliament  within  six  weeks  afler 
the  same  shall  be  made,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not  then 
within  six  weeks  next  afler  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
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ir  there  roust  be  a  Board,  by  all  means  let  its  proceedings  Sections  11, 
be  made  public.     In  this  age  o^  Boards  and  of  Commissions,     *     ' 
publicity  is  our  only  protection  against  the  abuse   of  good 
measures,  our  only  ground  of  hoping  for  the  amendment  of 
bad  ones. 


XI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  publication  Property,  &c. 
Id  the  Dublin  Gazette  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  of  b^J'fJIJSorite 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  under  this  Act  the  created  by 
property,  estate,  and  effects,  rights,  claims,  titles,  and  possessions,  ^q^^  n) 
of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  of  or  belonging  or  which  of  right  vested  in  corn- 
ought  to  belong  to  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  created  by  under  this  act. 
the  said  recited  Act  of  the  fortieth  year  of  King  George  the  Third, 

and  vested  in  the  said  body  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  or  otherwise, 
shall  vest  in  and  devolve  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  created  by  this  Act,  subject  to 
such  trusts  and  conditions,  liabilities,  contracts,  and  engagements* 
as  the  same  shall  then  be  subject  and  liable  to. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Commissioners 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of  every  ™*J^^*J.y  ^f 
charitable  donation,  devise,  or  bequest  intended  to  be  applied  in  chariublo 
Ireland,  which  shall  be  withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied,  and  shall  ^^^hda*  &c. ' 
apply  the  same,  when  recovered,  to  charitable  and  pious  uses,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  donor  or  donors  ;  and  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  be  empowered  to  deduct  out  of  all  such  charitable 
donations,  devises,  and  bequesits  as  they  shall  recover  all  the  costs, 

charges,  and  expenses  which  they  shall  be  put  to  in  the  suing  for 
and  recovery  of  the  same:  Provided  always,  that  no  information  shall  Proceedings 
be  filed,  or  petition  presented,  or  other  proceeding  at  law  or  in  Sertaien  tiU* 
equity  undertaken  or  prosecuted,  by  the  said  commissioners,  until  submitted  to 
the  same  shall  be  submitted  to   and  allowed   by   her   Majesty's  goij^JJoJ  ™^. 
Attorney   or   Solicitor   General  for  Ireland,  and  such   allowance  ral. 
certified  by  him. 

XIII.  And  lie  it  enacted,  That  no  action  or  suit  at  law  or  in  Actions  not 
equity  shall  be  abated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  said  corporation  dissolution  of 
created  by  the  said  Act  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  corporation 
George  the  Third,  but  that  the  Court  in  which  any  action  or  suit  40  Geo.  3  but 
shali  be  depending  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  Act  same  may  be 
may,  if  such  Court  shall  so  think  fit,  upon  the  application  of  any  commissioners 
party  to  the  said   action  or  suit,  allow  the  name  of  the  Com-  under  this  act. 
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missioner  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  in- 
corporated by  this  Act  to  be  su))stituted  in  the  place  of  the  sud 
commissioners  created   by   the  said    statute   of  the   fortieth  of 
George  the  Third,  and  such  action  or  suit  may  be  prosecuted  and 
defended  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  originally 
instituted  by  or  against  the  said  Commissioners  incorporated  by  this 
Act. 
mimissioners      XIY.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  sud 
aS^rawT***  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  to 
;.  unlen        any  attorney  or  solicitor,  as  and  for  costs,  charges  or  expenses, 
olved^bvthc    "°^^8  *^®  amount  of  such  payment  shall  first  have  been  approved 
■eaiury.         of  by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  ;  and  before  any 
such  sum  shall  be  allowed  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
siuy  on  such  account  as  aforesaid  the  particulars  of  all  such  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  shall  be  laid  before  them. 


Unless  I  very  much  mistake  the  meaning  of  these  sections, 
any  donations  and  bequests  for  charitable  purposes,  which  may 
have  been  discovered  and  confiscated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  40  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  by  virtue  of  the  cy  prh  constructions, 
which  have  been  described,  and  heretofore  vested  in  the  body 
politic  and  corporate  by  that  Act  created,  are  now,  together 
with  all  records,  evidences,  and  titles  relating  to  them,  vested 
in  Dn  Crolly,  Dr.  Murray,  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  and  Mr. 
Blake,  to  be  by  them  henceforth  applied  to  purposes  which 
"  the  pious  donors  would,  if  now  living,  abhor."  That  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  such  property  is  to  vest 
in  the  new  Commissioners,  *^  subject  to  all  such  trusts^  con^ 
ditionsy  liabilities,  contracts  and  engagements  as  the  same  shall 
now  be  subject  or  liable  to,''  Nay,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Court  in  which  any  suit  at  law  or  equity  was  depending  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  on  the  application  of  any 
party  to  such  suit,  to  order  the  names  of  the  three  Catholic 
Prelates,  the  Baronet,  the  Privy  Councillor,  and  their  fellows 
in  the  new  Commission,  to  be  substituted  for  the  defunct  body 
corporate :  the  suit  proceeding  all  the  while  as  if  no  change 
whatever  had  taken  place.     Indeed  by  the  first  section  the  old 
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Acts  are  repealed,  with  this  careful  proviso,  "  save  as  to  any  Sectwos  15^ 
things  done  at  any  time  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
all  of  which  shall  be  and  remain  good  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed.** 

What  more  could  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  desire 
than  that  its  seal  should  thus  be  put  to  iniquity,  of  which  the 
counterpart  is  not  attested  by  the  history  of  any  age  or  of  any 
country  ? 


XV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  or  body  corporate  Persons  or 
having  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  right  any  estate  or  interest,  in  deecTveit^i 
possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  of  or  in  any  lands,  tenements,  5rc.intheconi< 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  property  of  or  in  any  goods  or  chattels,  "^t*f"r"*  *" 
shall  have  full  power,  at  his,  her,  and  their  will  and  pleasure,  by  Roman  Catho- 
deed  duly  executed,  and  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  or  by  iJ?e]™™**"  "* 
his  or  her  last  will  in  writing,  duly  executed  according  to  law,  to 
give  and  grant  to  and  vest  in  the  said  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  and  their  successors,  all  such 
his,  her,  or  their  estate,  interest,  or  property  in  such  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  in  trust  for  building,  enlarging,  upholding,  or  furnishing 
any  chapel  or  place  of  religious  worship  of  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  in  trust  for  any  archbishop  or  bishop 
or  other  person  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  officiating  in 
any  district,  or  having  pastoral  superintendence  of  any  congregation 
of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for  those 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  so  officiate  or  shall  succeed  to  the 
same  pastoral  superintendence,  or  for  building  a  residence  for  his 
and  their  use  ;  and  such  estate,  interest,  or  property  in  such  lands, 
tenements,  or  other  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  shall  vest 
in  and  be  holden  by  the  said  commissioners,  subject  to  the  trusts 
of  such  deed  and  will  respectively,  without  any  writ  or  license 
other  than  this  act :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  render  lawful  any  donation,  devise,  or 
bequest  to  or  in  favour  of  any  religious  order,   community,  or 
society  of  the  church  of  Rome  bound  by  monastic  or  religious 
vows  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Relirf  of  His  10  Geo.  4,  c.  7 
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Majesty's  Roman  Caihotic  Subjects,  or  to  or  in  fayour  of  any 
member  or  members  thereof. 
Beds  to  be  XVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  after  the  commencement  of  this 

S^  act  no  donation^  devise,  or  bequest  for  pious  or  charitable  uses  in 

Ireland  shall  be  valid  to  create  or  convey  any  estate  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  such  uses,  unless  the  deed,  will, 
or  other  instrument  containing  the  same  shall  be  duly  executed 
three  calendar  months  at  the  least  before  the  death  of  the  person 
executing  the  same,  and  unless  every  such  deed  or  instrument,  not 
being  a  will,  shall  be  duly  registered  in  the  office  for  registering 
deeds  in  the  city  of  Dublin  within  three  calendar  months  after  the 
execution  thereof. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  uf  Ireland,  in  their  memorial 
of  February,  1840,  appear  to  have  informed  the  friendly 
Government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  "  That  the  Memorialists  and 
their  Clergymen  were  trustees  of  very  considerable  funds  and 
property,  for  charitable  uses,  and  that  the  legacies  to  them  for 
charities  had  been,  and  still  were,  increasing  to  a  very  great 
extent." 

On  this  hint,  inquiries  were  no  doubt  instituted  by  a 
Government,  the  Members  of  which  have  hitherto  most  con- 
sistently acted  upon  the  avowed  principle  of  doing  nothing  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  which  is  not  forced  upon  them 
by  irresistible  duress,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  amount 
of  property  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Catholic  Trustees,  ge- 
nerally Priests  and  Bishops,  for  religious  and  charitable 
-purposes,  is  not  less  than  ^4,000/.  per  annum;  a  degree  of 
munificence,  which,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  un- 
founded alarm  and  prejudice,  appeared  sufficient  in  its  possible 
continuance,  to  secure  to  the  Church,  preserved  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  the  guide  and  instructress  of  the  faithful  Irish 
people  in  this  life,  and  their  consolation  when  life  is  to  be  no 
more,  as  much  of  the  just  weight  of  permanent  established 
property,  as  might,  under  our  free  constitution,  exert  a  sensible 
and  certain   influence   on   the  Government  of  that  country. 
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Neither  Whig  nor  Tory  Administrations  having  yet  made  up  Sections  15, 
their  minds  to  adroit  the  great  Catholic  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Irish  people  into  their  schemes  of  Conservative 
policy;  "THIS  WAS  THE  MISCHIEF  TO  BE  REME- 
DIED,"— and  to  be  sure,  it  has  been  done,  with  a  degree  of 
vigour,  sagacity,  and  contrivance,  which  makes  one  hope,  that 
the  chief  actors  in  it  were  influenced  by  a  conscientious,  though 
mistaken,  belief,  that  they  were  discharging  a  meritorious  duty. 
Yet  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  took  into  his  head,  that  France 
should  have  no  allies  that  were  not  Catholics,  and  insisted  as  a 
preliminary  to  negociations  with  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United 
Provinces,  that  their  Masters  should  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  have  High  Mass  sung  at  the  Hague* — 
was  not  more  absurd  than  they  are,  if  they  still  cling  to  the  hope 
of  governing  Ireland  upon  the  principle  of  ignoring,  instead  of 
cherishing  the  religious  Establishments  of  its  people.  Had 
they  but  the  wisdom  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  deal  with  men 
who,  content  with  honourable  poverty  for  themselves,  ask  for 
nothing  from  the  State,  but  protection,  independence,  and  the 
means  of  usefulness,  to  the  poor  flocks  whom  they  serve,  and 
how  firm  a  bulwark  of  National  power  and  Union  the  content- 
ment of  such  men  on  their  own  principles  would  be ;  there  would 
be  no  need  of  resorting  to  schemes  like  this  to  avert  a  danger, 
which,but  for  the  obstinate  abdication  of  the  real  duties  of  the 
Queen's  Government  to  her  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland, 
could  have  no  existence. 

Foreign  Powers,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  however  jealous 
of  Papal  interference,  entertain  no  apprehensions  on  this  head. 
I  learn,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Mortmain  Com- 
mittee, by  Mr.  Adolphus  Bach,  an  intelligent  German  gentle- 
man of  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  in  France  and  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  any  amount  of  real  property  may  b^  held  by  Eccle- 
siastical corporate  bodies,  subject,  in  Austria,  to  some  degree 
of  supervision,  but  to  no  other  limitation  or  restraint  than  such 

*  Droit  public  de  TEuropeby  the  Abbe  dc  Mably — Principes  de$  Negociatious, 
Chap.  18. 
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as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  to  the  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants  of  a  testator  the  portio  legitima  of  the  civil  law.  For 
Prussia,  indeed,  by  a  Concordat  between  the  King  of  that  country 
and  the  Pope,  it  was  provided,  that  from  the  year  1833,  the 
income  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,  should 
be  derived  from  land  to  be  freehold  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Government  should  buy  the  domains  necessary  for  that 
purpose, — not  a  mere  pension  to  be  annually  debated,  voted, 
or  curtailed,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  representatives  of 
those  who  profess  a  different  faith --not  "  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions,*'  and  run  dry,  perhaps, 
altogether,  if  financial  difficulties  should  overtake  us ;  but  a 
settled  and  fixed  provision,  resting  upon  the  same  foundation 
as  all  other  property,  not  to  be  touched  without  alarm  to  the 
owners  of  other  property,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  show  of  something  like  this,  is  no  doubt  provided  in  the 
15th  section  of  the  Act  before  us — but  it  is  mere  show,  words, 
and  nothing  more.  That  section  contains  the  only  enabling 
provision  of  the  Act ;  all  the  rest,  beyond  the  civility  before  ad- 
verted to,  is  incapacity  and  restraint.  Power  by  this  section  is 
is  given  to  any  person  to  leave  any  sort  of  property  to  the  new 
Commissioners,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes,  and  for  the  per- 
sons and  their  successors  in  that  section  mentioned,  but 
subject  to  this  most  effective  limitation  (rivetted  on  us  by 
the  16th  section),  that  no  donation,  devise,  or  bequest,  for  pious 
or  charitable  uses  in  Ireland,  shall  be  valid  to  create  or  convey 
an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  for  such  uses,  unless  the  instrur 
went,  deeds  or  will,  shall  be  executed  three  calendar  months  at 
least  before  the  death  of  the  person  executing  the  same,  and  duly 
registered,  if  not  a  will,  within  three  months  of  its  execution. 

That  this  limitation  was  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
diminishing  the^ amount  of  property  held  by  any  tenure  or  in 
any  hands — for  Catholic,  charitable,  or  Ecclesiastical  purposes, 
no  one  who  reads  it  can  doubt.  Was  it  suggested  by  previous 
inquiries  ascertaining  the  relative  amount  of  bequests  made  at 
a  distant  period,  or  recently  before   the  death  of  testators  f 
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The  result  of  no  such  inquiries  has  been  made  public.  Have  Sections  is. 
flagrant  instances  of  the  unjust  disherison  of  natural  heirs  by 
Catholic  testators  lately  occurred,  to  make  deathbed  donations 
which  were  deemed  tolerable  enough,  when  administered  under 
the  Act  of  40  Geo.  3,  intolerable  now  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Are  there  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  alarms  of 
dying  sinners  are  worked  upon  by  pitiless  and  unscrupulous 
priests  with  the  sanction  or  connivance  of  their  superiors? 
The  reverse  (issue  being  joined  on  an  allegation  made  to  that 
effect  by  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate*)  had  been,  when  this  Act 
passed,  notoriously  established  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  composed  (with  the  exception  of  the  same 
Catholic  member  to  whom  the  government  are  indebted  for 
the  sugge^ion  of  acknowledging  respectfully  in  this  Act  the 
ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Prelates)  of  Protestant 
members.  It  is  a  restraint  in  direct  opposition  to  a  principle 
than  which  none  is  better  established  in  the  law  of  England 
(subject  to  the  exceptions  introduced  by  the  Mortmain  Act) 
that  putting  aside  wife  and  children,  ascendants,  descendants, 
and  collaterals,  a  man  may  leave  his  property  to  whomsoever 
he  thinks  proper.  Then  why  was  this  limitation  enacted  ? 
How  can  it  be  justifietl  ?  How  are  the  Irish  Catholics,  priests 
and  people,  to  be  reconciled  to  it  ?  By  the  assurance,  it  seems, 
that  *'  it  aflfects  Protestants  as  well  as  them,  and  is  much  more 
limited  than  that  which  affects  the  Protestants  of  England  !"f 
The  unsuspecting  goodness  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  has 
been  imposed  upon — on  both  points  he  is  mistaken. 

First,  as  to  the  Irish  Protestants.  No  Church  in  the  world, 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  its  members,  is  so  richly  en- 
dowed. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  incomes  of  individual 
clergymen,  where  they  have  any  duties  to  perform,  are  excessive. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  contrary  is  generally  the  case,  and  I 
cannot  mentiona  body  of  men  from  whom  I  conscientiously  differ, 
without  admitting  that  their  charities  have  been,  in  many  cases, 

*  Kee  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ix>iidon,  before  the  Mortmain  Committee, 

il. 

f  See  Dr.  Marray't  charge. 
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within  my  own  knowledge,  impartially  bestowed  on  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  and  their  lives  such,  as  to  disarm  all  that 
personal  hostility  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  men,  who  rejecting  their  ministry,  feel  that  the 
revenues  which  are  raised  for  their  support,  are  burthens  which 
ought  not  to  be  borne.  When  do  we  ever  hear  of  an  outrage 
committed  upon,  or  even  an  incivility  offered  to  a  Protestant 
Priest  or  Bishop?  Besides  their  opinions  in  matters  of  faithj 
the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  have,  as  a  body, 
but  one  fault  that  I  know  of,  and  that  fault  is  rather  imputable 
to  the  State  than  to  them.  They  look  down  with  contempt  and 
scorn  on  the  Catholic  labourers,  whose  Church  was  in  the  Vine- 
yard long  before  theirs,  and  whose  services  are  not,  like  theirs, 
rejected  by  the  People.  They  have  been  taught  and  encouraged 
so  to  do.  How  should  they  respect  the  Priesthood  of  a  Church, 
which  though  it  be  the  Church  of  William  of  Wykeham,  of 
Chichele,of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  Christian 
world,  is  still  unrecognized  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  All  this  is 
the  bad  result  of  the  temper  of  the  Government,  which  must 
be  plainly  and  avowedly  altered,  if  charity  and  goodwill  are 
desired  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  But 
what  need  has  the  Irish  Establishment  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests?  After  securing  a  competent  provision  for 
all  the  Protestant  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests  of  Ireland, 
there  is  an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  nearly  100,000/.  appli- 
cable to  the  building,  repairing,  ventilating,  providing  stoves, 
prayer  books,  and  Sacramental  elements  for  the  500,000  persons 
who  worship  in  the  Protestant  Churches  !  It  is  aipusing,  in 
reading  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  to  observe 
how  puzzled  they  are  to  spend  it.  Oh  !  for  another  storm  like 
that  of  January,  1839,*  by  which  ''three-fourths  of  the 
Churches  in  Ireland  were  injured  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,** 
to  assist  them  in  making  up  the  schedule  of  their  **  disburse- 
ments, salaries,  and  incidents  !'* 

These  revenues   are  at   the  disposal    of  an    Ecclesiastical 

*  Seo  the  annual  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  dated  12th  August,  1839,  pott. 
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Board,  established  under  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  Sections  is, 

Ifi 

a  well  concerted  measure  of  reform  passed  in  ISSS,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  which  would  be  worthy 
of  all  praise,  had  its  object  been,  not  the  Church  of  a  class, 
but  the  Church  of  a  Nation.  However,  the  result  is,  that 
the  Establishment  is  in  a  state  of  more  eSective  order,  ob- 
noxious to  less  odium,  and  with  resources  more  available  to 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  than  in  any  period  of  its 
shameful  history.  Whether  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  Grammar 
Schools,  English  Schools,  Diocesan  Schools,  Military  and 
Naval  Schools,  Friendly  Hospitals,  and  other  such  institutions 
are  still  practically  confined  to  Protestants,  I  have  not  at  hand 
the  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  the  National  Schools  are  open 
to  them  as  well  as  to  Catholics,  and  the  amount  (6000/.) 
miserable  in  relation  to  their  wealth — of  their  Donations  and 
Bequests  to  charitable  uses,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact  that 
they  are  already  abundantly  provided  for. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  is  mistaken,  respecting  the  re- 
strictions now  in  force  in  England  on  Donations  and  Bequests 
for  Charitable  and  Religious  purposes.  The  sixteenth  section 
of  this  Act  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  restrictive  enactment 
upon  the  subject  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  now  in 
force  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 

Protestant  Dissenters,  who  have  few  Ecclesiastical  Endow- 
oients,  are,  (under  the  provisions  of  the  9  Geo.  ^,  and  Catholics 
under  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  11 5,)  in  some  cases  obliged  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  simplest  and  oldest  contrivance  to  effect 
their  pious  intentions,  the  Jldei  commista  of  the  Civil  law,  so 
called,  quia  nuUo  vinculo  juris  sed  pudore  tantum  earum  qui 
rogabantur  continebantur,*  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  with  many  of  the  most  important 
charitable  institutions  in  this  Kingdom.  Let  us  see  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  law  stands  in  England,  respecting  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church. 

*  Instttutiones  Justiniani,  lib.  2,  tit.  23.  See  the  evidence  of  Charles  Gibson, 
fiiq.,  an  eminent  Catholic  solicitor  at  Manchester,  before  the  Mortmain  Com- 
mittee, p.  152. 
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By  the  2  &  S  Anne,  c.  1 1 ,  a  corporation  called  the  GoTemors 
of  the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne  was  erected,  to  whom  her 
Majesty  was  enabled  to  grant  in  perpetuity,  the  Revenues  of 
the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  theretofore  vested  in  the  Crown ; 
and  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons,  {except  persons  within  age 
or  of  non-sane  memory,  or  woman  covert,  without  thmr 
husbands),  having  in  their  own  right  any  estate  or  interest  in 
possession,  reversion,  or  contingency  of  or  in  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  property  in  any  goods  or 
chattels  should  have  full  power  and  authority,  at  their  will  and 
pleasure,  by  deed  enrolled,  or  by  their  kut  will  or  testament, 
in  writing  duly  executed,  to  give  and  vest  in  that  corporation, 
and  their  successors  all  such  their  estate,  interest,  or  property 
in  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments — goods  and 
chattels,  for  and  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance 
of  ministers  officiating  in  Churches  or  Chapels,  where  the 
Liturgy  and  rites  of  the  Established  Church  were  used  and 
observed,  and  having  no  settled  competent  provision  belonging 
to  the  same,  and  to  be  for  that  purpose  applied  according  to 
the  will  of  the  benefactors,  or  in  default  of  their  limitation  and 
appointment  in  such  manner  as  her  Majesty  by  her  letters 
patent  should  direct. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  had  been  amended  and  extended 
by  subsequent  statutes,  when  by  the  9  Greo.  2,  c.  36»  entitled, 
*'  An  Act  to  Restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  the 
same  become  Inalienable^  after  reciting  **  that  the  public  mis- 
chief of  many  large  and  improvident  alienations  and  dispositions 
made  by  languishing  or  dying  persons,  or  by  other  pexsonst  to 
uses  called  charitable  uses,  to  take  place  afler  their  deaths,  had 
of  late  greatly  increased,"  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  SI  at  of 
June,  1736,  no  manors,  lands,  tenements,  &c  or  sums  of  money 
should  by  any  ways  be  given,  conveyed,  or  settled  to  or  upon 
any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  in  trust  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  by 
deed  indented  and  executed  before  two  witnesses  twelve  months 
before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  within  six  months 
after  the  execution  thereof  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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This  Acty  subject  to  some  exceptions  (to  be  presently  noticed,)  Sectioni  15^ 
did  no  doubt  for  a  time,  limit  the  enabling  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  and  restrain  donations  and  bequests  to  the 
Established  Church  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  Catholic 
donations  and  bequests  are  restrained  by  the  recent  enactment. 
But  by  the  4f3  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne^s 
Bounty  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  9  Geo.  2,  c.  86. 

The  45  Geo.  3,  c.  84,  makes  it  lawful  for  any  persons  having 
in  their  own  right,  money,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  give 
the  same  with  or  without  deed  or  deeds,  enrolled  or  not  enrolled, 
to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  establishing  that  corporation.  Large  sums  of  money, 
as  much  I  believe  as  1,100,000/.  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  Parliament,  and  although  the  augmentation  of 
livings  from  their  fund,  has  by  a  bye-law  of  their  own  been 
limited  to  those  which  do  not  exceed  200L  per  annum,  this 
may  be  altered  at  any  time. 

''  The  Mortmain  Act",  (says  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Mortmain  Committee,)  "  has  been  relaxed 
to  a  more  considerable  extent  in  favour  of  the  Church  than 
people  are  generally  aware  of.  It  is  competent  to  any  person 
to  convey  land  or  give  money  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  not  merely  for  their  general  purposes,  but  for  the 
augmentation  of  any  particular  benefice.  So  that  in  fact  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  persons  who  go  the  right  way  to 
work,  either  by  augmenting  insufficiently  endowed  benefices  or 
otherwise.*'* 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Secretary  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  was 
also  examined  before  that  Committee. 

**  Will  you  state,"  he  is  asked,  "  what  are  the  real  facilities 
under  the  Act  43  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  excepting  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  from  the  operation  of  the  1  Geo.  ^,  c.  36,  for  granting 
all  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  ?" 

Answer — **  All  such  property  may  be  given  or  devised  to  the 

•  Report,  p.  82. 
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Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  without  any  restriction 
arising  from  the  9  Geo.  2,  c.  36.  There  are  no  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  people  disposed  to  bequeath  or  deviae  real 
property  to  the  Governors  for  such  purposes."* 

This  may  suffice  to  show  how  very  different  the  law  is 
it  relates  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  England  is  from  that 
provided  by  these  sections  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
The  facilities  also,  under  the  Church  Building,  Act  3  &  4 
Vict  c.  60,  and  previous  statutes  for  endowing  Churches  or 
granting  land  for  Church  purposes,  exempt  from  the  provisioni 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  are  most  extensive  Bequests  bywiUt 
for  building,  repairing,  or  otherwise  providing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  in  England  and  Ireland,  are,  indeed,  by  the  43  Geo.  S, 
c.  108,  restrained,  unless  such  will  be  executed  three  calendir 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  testator,  but  it  would 
be  a  mere  mockery  to  pretend  that  the  two  religions  are  for  these 
purposes  in  either  country  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  The 
means  of  one  Church  are  permanent,  and,  under  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  abundant — of  the  other  miserable  and  precarious 
in  the  extreme. 

Again, — from  the  operation  of  the  9  Geo.  2,  c.  36,  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the 
colleges  or  houses  of  learning  connected  with  them,  as  well 
as  the  Colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster  are 
expressly  excepted.  These  are  the  nurseries  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  objects  of  the  parental  care  and 
protection  of  the  State.  In  the  dioceses  of  Armagh,  Clogher, 
Down  and  Connor,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Dublin,  ELildare  and 
Leighlin,  Ossory,  Ferns,  Cashel,  Tuam,  Achonry,  and  pro- 
bably others,  there  are  Catholic  colleges  established  under 
the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  Bishops  and  their 
Clci'gy*  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
system  of  studies  comprises  the  usual  course  of  classical  and 
mathematical  learning,  modem  languages,  natural  aud  moral 

*  R«port,p.  181. 
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philosophy  and  divinity,  taught,  as  far  as  my  observation  on  Sectumt  16, 
rather  a  limited  scale  here  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  Ireland,  enables  me  to  judge,  in  a  mode  which  would  render 
the  scholars  of  those  establishments  quite  adequate  to  a  compe- 
tition with  the  ordinary  run  of  such  alumni  of  their  more  favoured 
sisters,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  All  such  insti- 
tutions are  in  legal  intendment  comprised  under  the  word 
Charities,  in  this  Act  of  Parliament.  Why  are  they  all  clasped 
in  the  destructive  hug  of  these  generous  benefactors?  Because 
tbey  still  cling  to  the  insane  delusion  of  weaning  the  Irish 
people  from  their  religion.  In  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that 
it  will  please  God  at  length  to  bless  their  pious  efforts  in  His 
service,  their  system  is  to  keep  their  own  Church  in  a  state  of 
perfect  efficiency,  to  eradicate  in  each  locality  the  more  shocking 
deformities  which,  until  lately,  made  her  hideous  and  detestable, 
to  economise  and  render  available  all  her  resources,  while  they 
stint,  and  starve  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  Establishment. 
Accordingly  having  learnt  that  property  to  the  amount  of 
SSflOOLf  had  been  left  to  one  Catholic  Bishop,  for  purposes  of 
religion  or  education — this  Bill  is  forthwith  brought  in  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  so  alarming  an  evil.* 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  person  ill  of  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  has  executed  a  deed,  conveying  or  burdening 
bis  heritable  estate  to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  he  is  presumed 
to  have  acted  under  the  undue  influence  of  importunity,  and 
the  heir  may  have  redress.  It  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
this  law  of  deathbed  incapacity  as  opposed  to  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Uege  potutie,  that  the  deceased  should  at  the  date 
of  the  deed  have  been  ill  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  If 
cut  off  by  an  accident  occurring  after  its  execution,  the  deed 
cannot  be  reduced.  In  opposition  to  the  presumption  of 
weakness,  and  in  support  of  the  contrary  presumption  of  com- 
petent strength  to  resist  importunity,  two  tests  have  been 
established — survivance  during  sixty  days,  and  going  to  Kirk 

*  See  Lord  Wh«nicliffe*8  Speedi  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading. 
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or  market  unsupported ;  and  it  is  '*  enacted  that  it  shall  be* 
sufficient  exception  to  exclude  the  reason  of  deathbed  as  to  all 
bonds,  dispositions,  contracts,  or  other  rights  that  shall  be  made 
and  granted  by  any  person  after  the  contracting  of  sicknessi 
that  the  person  live  for  the  space  of  threescore  days  after  the 
making  and  granting  of  said  deeds,  albeit  during  that  time  he 
did  not  go  to  Kirk  or  market :  provided  always,  that  such 
deeds  may  be  reduced  if  it  shall  be  alleged  and  proven  that  the 
person  was  so  afflicted  by  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  doing 
of  the  said  deeds  that  he  was  not  of  sound  judgment  and 
understanding/ 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  law  upon 
Bequests  of  property  to  charitable  or  other  purposesf  in 
Scotland ;  and  this  law  by  the  express  provision  of  the  2  &  3 
Wm.  4,  c.  115,  by  which  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  are 
placed  in  the  same  position  in  respect  of  their  charities,  as  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  under  the  9  Geo.  2,  is  preserved  to  the 
Catholics  of  Scotland. 

When  reduced  therefore  to  its  simplest  expression,  the 
consolation  which  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  offers  to  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  his  Diocese,  amounts  to  this — **  You  are  not  now 
in  a  worse  position  than  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Catholics 
of  England,  bodies  who  like  yourselves,  until  lately,  have  been 
the  objects  of  unrelenting  persecution  and  restraint.  The 
Charities  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, — of  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  even  Roman  Catholics,  are  deemed  worthy  of 
more  indulgence — but  indulgence  is  not  for  you — wherefore, 
take  exhortation,  have  peace,  and  be  of  one  mind.**  Opassi 
graviora  Deus  dabit  his  quoque  finem. 

I  collect,  from  the  resolutions  passed  at  some  recent  public 
meetings,  that  an  impression  exists  in  Ireland,  that  the  sixteenth 


*  1696,  c.  4.     10  Acu  Part.  33.     Bell*!  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Soodaad 
p.  647. 

f  See  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  before  the  Mortmain  CommittM^ 
p.  136. 
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section  was  enacted  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate  insult  to  the  Sectioni  16, 

ID* 

Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  much  more 
imbecile  can  well  be  imagined,  than  innocence  of  a  suspicion 
that  such  an  enactment  would  give  offence,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  affront  was  intended.  Those  who  have  not 
witnessed  it  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ignorance  of  persons  in 
England,  otherwise  well  informed,  of  the  tenets,  opinions,  and  re- 
ligious practices  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  religions  of  Zoroaster 
and  of  Confucius  are  almost  as  well  understood.  I  should  rather 
think  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  large  amount  of  Catholic 
Bequests  and  Donations  for  charitable  purposes — which  were 
discovered  by  the  researches  of  Government,  must  have  been 
the  produce  of  priestly  extortion  at  the  deathbeds  of  the 
languishing  and  the  dying. 

"  In  our  Church,"  says  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Mortmain  Committee,*  "  there  is  no  danger 
of  such  abuses,  it  merely  instructs  the  clergyman,  when  visiting 
a  dying  man,  to  exhort  him  to  settle  his  worldly  affairs,  and  be 
liberal  to  the  poor.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which,  according  to  Thomassinus,  holds,  that  there  are 
three  most  convenient  modes  of  washing  out  the  stains  of  sin ; 
alms,  prayers,  and  fasting,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  one  of 
these  fountains  should  flow  abundantly,  when  the  others  fail  and 
are  dried  up.** 

All  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Thomassinus,  or  the  degree  of  authority 
they  have  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  real  meaning 
of  these  words,  if  they  apply  to  deathbeds  at  all,  would  appear 
to  be,  that  when  the  hour  approaches  after  which  the  dying 
sinner  can  neither  fast  nor  pray,  he  should,  if  he  have  the 
means,  ''be  liberal  to  the  poor.''  The  Bishop,  though  he 
had  carefully  translated  the  passage  from  the  Latin,  understood 
it  otherwise. 

"  I  may  add,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  that  I  have  been  informed 
on  an  authority  which  I  believe  to  be  credible,  that  an  eminent 

•  p.  85. 
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Roman  Catholic  of  the  present  day,  in  England,  said,  that 
if  the  Mortmain  Act  was  repealed,  he  would  require  no  other 
measure  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'* 

"  Do  not  you  think,**  he  is  asked,  '*  that  the  fear  of  creating 
scandal,  and  also  of  creating  a  jealousy  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself,  would  act  as  a  strong  check  against 
any  member  of  that  Church  abusing  the  power  which  such 
liberty  would  give  to  them  ?*'  "  They  will  hold  it,**  answered 
his  Lordship,  "  anything  but  a  scandal."*  This  cool  conviction 
of  the  habitual  abuse  ^y  our  clergy  of  the  influence  of  their 
ministry  to  the  undue  enrichment  of  themselves  and  their 
Church,  was  probably  shared  by  the  framers  of  this  Act 
Their  primary  object  was  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  avidity  of  its  pursuit,  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  the  Catholic  Laity  would  object  to  an  enactment 
applying  a  remedy  to  an  evil  deemed,  without  inquiry,  to  have 
been  long  notorious. 

With  the  assistance,  however,  of  a  Catholic  member,  and 
after  examining  several  witnesses,  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
respecting  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  countries 
and  abroad,  the  Committee  arrived  at  a  clear  conviction  that 
the  calumny  was  groundless,  and  on  the  ?4th  of  July,  about 
a  fortnight  before  this  Act  received  the  Royal  assent,  reported 
accordingly  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  this  restriction  was 
not  imposed  on  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  assimilating  the  law  of  that  country  to  the  law  on  the  sanoe 
subject  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  If  on  the  ground  of 
proved  abuses,  such  as  are  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the 
9  Geo.  2,  c.  36,  it  had  been  considered  expedient,  as  a  measure 
of  general  policy,  to  adopt  the  Scotch  law  of  Deathbed — for 
the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  respecting  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests — or  if  security  had  been  taken,  by  requiring 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  or  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  superior  Courts,  that  a  languishing  and  dying  man  was  in 

•  p.  86. 
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the  possession  of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  at  the  time  that  Sections  17, 
he  executed  a  deed  by  which  bequests  of  property  were  made 
to  charitable  or  religious  uses — the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
uot  have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  But  this  clause  is  a  special 
restriction  upon  them,  the  less  endurable,  because  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  in  England,  of  late  years,  has  been  to  narrow, 
rather  than  extend,  the  operation  of  the  Laws  of  Mortmain. 

XVII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Archbishops, 
such  archbishop,  bishop,  or  person  in  holy  orders  of  the  church  of  ^^-J^ot^  tiimi 
Rome  to  alien,  set,  let,  or  in  any  manner  demise  for  any  period  lands,  &c. 
whatever  such  lands,   tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  part  ^^^^^Sr 
thereof,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  to  charge  or  encumber  the  this  act. 
same^  or  any  property  enjoyed  by  him  under  this  Act,  but  that 

all  charges  and  incumbrances  upon  such  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  or  other  property,  and  all  conveyances,  gifts,  grants, 
demises,  or  sub-demises  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  made  or 
to  be  made  by  any  such  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  person  in 
holy  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  shall  be  absolutely  void : 
provided  always,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  person  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  execute  such  leases  as  hereinafter  are  mentioned. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Commisnonors 
the  said  commissioners  of  charitable  donations  and  bequests  for  donations,  &c. 
Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  by  deed  under  the  common  seal  of  the  ^y  !«•■«  ••jd 
said  commissioners,  to  demise  or  lease  the  said  lands,  tenements,  consent  of 

or  hereditaments,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  "c*>^»*»op»  *<^- 
the  said  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  person  in  holy  orders  of  the  {(ome. 
Church  of  Rome,  or  those  who  respectively  shall  succeed  them  as 
aforesaid,  testified  by  his  or  their  being  a  party  to  and  executing 
such  lease,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  unless  on 
building  lease,  in  which  case  such  lease  may  be  granted  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  one  hundred  years  :  Provided  always,  that  the 
said  lease  shall  take  effect  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  by 
way  of  future  interest,  and  that  there  be  made  payable  during  the 
estate  or  interest  thereby  created  the  best  yearly  rent  that  can  be 
reasonably  obtained  for  the  same,  without  any  fine,  premium,  ur 
foregift  for  the  making  thcrcoi'  being  paid  or  payable  to  the  said 
commissioners,  or  to  the  said  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  person 
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in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  provided  that  there  be 
contained  in  every  such  demise  or  lease  a  covenant  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  thereby  reserved,  and  a  condition  for  re-entry  on  non- 
payment of  the  rent  or  any  part  thereof  for  twenty-one  days  next 
after  the  same  shall  become  due,  and  so  that  the  lessee  or  lessees 
therein  named  do  execute  a  counterpart  of  the  said  demise  or 
lease,  and  be  not  in  any  manner  made  dispunishable  for  committing 
waste. 

By  these  sections,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  disclosed 
by  the  two  former  ones,  is  very  effectually  carried  out.  Having 
first  imposed  restrictions  on  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ca- 
tholic Charitable  Uses,  so  stringent  as  certainly  to  restrain 
within  narrow  limits,  their  future  increase;  the  next  point 
was  to  deprive  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  of 
all  the  influence  which  is  naturally  attached  to  the  ownership 
and  possession  of  land.  If  there  had  been  a  really  sincere  in- 
tention of  encouraging  a  higher  estimation  of  the  Bishops  and 
Priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  down  upon  them  as 
persons,  exercising  functions,  and  assuming  jurisdiction  un- 
known to  the  laws — this  contrivance  for  augmenting  by  their 
property  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  had  never  been 
thought  of.  If,  for  example,  the  Commissioners  should  have 
property  bequeathed  to  them  for  building  and  furnishing  the 
Cathedral  of  Longford,  the  Bishop  of  Ardagh  would  have  no 
right  to  direct  the  application  of  the  bequest,  or  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  that  purpose.  All  this  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Board,  or  rather  of  the  Secretary  from  Whitehall.  If,  again,  an 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Priest,  should  venture  as  an  elector,  to 
take  any  prominent  part  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of  his 
countrymen,  and  thereby  be  the  means  of  thwarting  or 
defeating  a  candidate  supported  by  the  Government — nothing 
80  easy  as  to  select  tenants  for  lands  devised  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  trust  for  him  and  his  successors — among  those,  who 
make  no  scruple  of  treating  his  person  and  his  sacred  office 
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with  contempt  and  derision.    The  leases  executed  by  the  Com-  S^stioiit  19, 

20,  21. 

missioners  must  be  countersigned  by  him,    under  the  penahy 
of  leaving  the  land  from  which  his  income  is  derived,  un- 
productive ;  he  is  to  have  none  of  the  rights  or  powers  of 
a  landlord.      If   the    rent    be    in   arrear,    he   cannot  enter 
nor  distrain,  nor  do  anything   but  memorialize   the   Dublin 
Board.     He  will  not  have  the  power  of  encouraging  improve- 
ments, by  a  liberal  treatment  of  deserving  occupiers,  or  of 
showing  mercy  and  forbearance  to  industrious  tenants,  over- 
taken by  unforeseen  distress.     In  fine,  not  he,  but  the  Govern- 
ment Board — the  Commissioners  appointed  during  pleasure — 
the  Secretary  selected  and  paid  by  the  Treasury,  will  have  and 
exercise  all  the  weight  and  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
attaches  to   the  property  of  his   Church.    The  signature  of 
leases  by  him,  under  such  circumstances,  must  soon  become 
an  annoyance — a  form  of  no  other  significance  than  to  remind 
him  and  others,  that  he  is  a  mere  Stipendiary,  not  indeed  of  the 
Crown,  but  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  remove- 
able  at  its  pleasure.     It  is  not  indeed  very  clear,  whether, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
may  live  in  a  house  devised  for  his  special  use  and  occupation. 
The  course,  I  presume,  will  be,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will 
appoint  collectors  in  the  difierent  districts  or  divisions  (the  word 
**  diocese,^  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Parliament), 
to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Land  Tax  and  the  Assessed  Taxes  are  collected  in 
England.     In  course  of  time,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  ad- 
visable, (as  the  expenses  are  to  come  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund),  that  the  Poor  Rate,  Bishops'  Rent,  and  Priests*  Rent, 
should,  for  economy's  sake,  be  collected  at  the   same  time, 
and  by  the  same  persons ;  so  that  one  may  help  the  popularity 
of  the  other,  and  all  be  alike  palatable  or  hateful  to  the  people. 

XIX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  commence-  Vicar  general 
ment  of  this  act  the  vicar-general  or  his  surrogate,   and  the  5*^  regwtrar  of 
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registrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  shall  make  a  return  upon  oath 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland,  between  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day  of 
November  in  every  year,  of  every  charitable  devise  or  bequest 
contained  in  any  will  which  shall  be  entered  in  the  office  of  such 
vicar-general,  surrogate,  or  registrar,  which  return  shall  likewise 
contain  the  name  of  the  testator,  the  name  or  names  of  the  persoo 
or  persons  to  whom  probate  of  any  such  will,  or  letters  of  admi- 
nistration with  such  will  annexed,  shall  be  granted,  with  the  date 
of  such  will,  probate,  or  administration ;  which  return  shall  be 
lodged  with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  said  commissioners  ;  and 
every  such  officer  as  aforesaid  who  shall  neglect  to  make  such 
return  as  aforesaid  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ^ve  pounds  sterling,  to 
be  recovered  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  by  ci?il 
bill ;  and  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  probate  of  any  such 
will  or  letters  of  administration  as  aforesaid  shall  be  granted  shall, 
within  three  calendar  months  next  after  obtaining  the  same, 
publish  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  three  times  successively,  every 
charitable  devise  or  bequest  contained  in  such  will,  the  name  of 
the  testator  and  date  of  such  will  or  codicil,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  charitable  devise  or  bequest  is 
given  and  bequeathed,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  the  testator  for  the  management  and  direction  thereof; 
and  the  expense  of  such  publication  shall  be  paid  by  the  said 
executors  or  administrators  out  of  the  said  respective  charities ; 
and  every  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  neglect  to  publish  the 
same  in  manner  herein  required  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
neglect  the  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling,  to  be  recovered  by  any 
person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  by  any  action  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  Her  Majesty*s  Courts  of  record. 

XX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  accounts  of  the  said  commu- 
siouers  of  the  sums  passing  through  their  hands  arising  from 
charitable  donations  and  bequests  shall,  from  and  af\er  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act,  be  from  time  to  time  audited  and  declared 
by  the  chief  remembrancer  or  second  remembrancer  of  the  Court 
of  Elxchequer  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland  shall  cause  the  said 
accounts  to  be  made  out  in  such  form  as  the  said  chief  or  second 
remembrancer  shall  direct,  and  shall  send  the  same  to  him,  with 
proper  vouchers  for  their  receipts  and  payments;  and  the  said 
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remembrEDcer  or  second  remembrancer,  after  examining  Sections  21, 
each  account  rendered  to  him  as  aforesaid,  with  the  documents 
annexed  thereto,  shall  settle  and  declare  the  same,  and  shall  lodge 
such  account,  when  so  settled  and  declared,  with  the  clerks  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland,  and  keep  one  other  copy  thereof  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office  in  Ireland. 

XXI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  who  may  ex- 
diief  remembrancer  or  second  remembrancer  to  call  before  him  ^^^**"^°* 
and  examine  on  oath  any  person  whom  he  may  deem  it  necessary  reipecting 
to  examine  on  the  matter  of  such  accounts ;  and  every  person  who 
on  such  examination  on  oath  shall  wilfiilly  make  any  false  state- 
ment shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

These   sections   do  not   appear   to   require  any  particular 
observations. 


XXIL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  commence  from  Commence. 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ™^"^  ^  ^^' 
fbrty-five ;  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to 
avoid  or  render  unlawful  any  donation,  devise,  or  bequest  which 
but  for  this  act  would  be  lawful,  except  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  deed,  will,  or  instrument  containing  such  donation, 
devise,  or  bequest  for  pious  or  charitable  uses  is  hereinbefore 
required  to  be  executed  and  registered. 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  section,  and  from  section  15,  that 
numerous  objects  to  which  the  term  Charitable  donation,  in  its 
legal  sense,  applies,  though  subjected  to  the  restrictions,  are  not 
in  any  respect  assisted  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Bequests  of  land  or  money  for  the  endowment  of  Hospitals, 
Colleges,  Establishments  of  females  bound  by  religious  vows,  of 
which  there  are,  I  believe,  about  fifty  in  Ireland,  mostly  Sisters 
of  the  Orders  of  Mercy  or  of  Charity :  for  Orphan  societies,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  Dublin  alone,  providing  on  an 
average  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  poor  orphan  children:  for 
Asylums  for  aged  men  and  women :  for  Asylums  for  female 
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penitents,  of  which  there  are  six  in  the  same  city,  under  the 
care  of  those  exemplary  ladies,  who,  of  all  mankind,  seem  the 
only  persons  who  imitate  to  the  letter  the  great  example  of 
which  we  are  reminded  by  the  venerable  Archbishop,  having 
no  object  in  this  world  but  to  "  go  about  doing  good,**  are 
subjected  to  the  restrictions,  but  not  helped  by  the  enabling 
section  of  this  Act.  Surely  all  these  societies  would,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  paternal  Government,  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
"  effectual  application  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in 
Ireland,"  be  as  worthy  of  favour  and  immunity  as  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  ;  Bedlam  Hospital ;  the 
Foundling  Hospital;  the  London  Hospital;  the  Magdalen 
Hospital;  the  Bath  Infirmary;  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum; 
the  British  Museum;  County  Lunatic  Asylums;  Greenwich 
Hospital;  the  Seamens'  Hospital;  St.  George's  Hospital; 
all  which  excellent  institutions  have  been  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Mortmain  Acts."^  I  ask,  rather  in  sorrow  than 
in  reproach,  how  it  happens,  that  sixteen  years  afler  the 
avowed  alteration  of  the  policy  of  the  laws  respecting  Catholics 
by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  this  injustice  should  still  continue? 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  will  supply  the  answer.  "  The 
policy  of  the  Government  respecting  Roman  Catholics  in  matters 
which  may  in  any  way  assist  the  propagation  of  their  principles 
is  essentially"  restrictive  and  "  defensive."f  Their  religion  is  still 
proscribed.  The  strength,  the  wealth,  the  peace,  happiness, 
union  of  the  British  Empire,  are  all  endangered,  because  our 
rulers  will  not  believe  the  great  principle  laid  down  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  for  their  guidance,  by  the  first  and  ablest  ex- 
pounder of  Conservative  principles,  Edmund  Burke,  "  The 
Catholic  Imtitutions  of  Ireland  must  be  cherished  as  a  goods 
and  not  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil.^ 

With  respect  to  the  regular  clergy,  it  is  really  painful  for 
a  Catholic  to  advert  to  their  legal  position.  On  some  verbal 
assurances,  probably  very  sincerely  given  at  the  time,  that  the 

*  Boyl6*s  Law  of  Cbarities,  Book  2,  Chap.  2. 
t  Report  of  the  Mortmain  Committee,  p.  87. 
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letter  of  the  law  would  not  be  executed  to  their  vexation,  we  ^ti«»2l, 
consented,  in  the  delirium  of  our  own  Emancipation^  to  their 
sacrifice.  I  agree  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,)  with  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  this  new  Act  adds 
nothing  to  the  penalties  already  imposed  upon  them.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  add  anything  to  those  restrictions.  As 
to  everything  else,  there  are  limits  to  the  ingenuity  of  Le- 
gislative proscription.  I  venture,  however,  respectfully,  to 
submit  that  if  Charitable  Bequests  were  left  by  a  pious 
testator,  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  this  Act,  in  trust 
for  the  Provincials,  Priors,  or  Guardians  of  the  Convents  in 
John-street,  Whitefriar's-street,  Clarendon-street,  Church-street, 
Denmark-street,  Merchants'  Quay,  Upper  Gardner-street,  all 
in  the  diocese  of  Archbishop  Murray,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
inform  the  Board  of  the  nature  of  those  establishments,  and  to 
advise  them  not  to  carry  the  Bequests  into  cfiect.  It  matters 
very  little  whether  the  suit  by  which  the  intention  of  a  testator 
is  frustrated  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General 
or  under  the  12th  section  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Murray  and  his 
new  colleagues.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Power, 
1  Ball  and  Beattie,  145,  and  in  another  case  before  Lord 
Manners,  in  18^3,*  the  Attorney-General  filed  his  information 
at  the  relation  of  the  Commissioners  whom  Archbishops  Crolly 
and  Murray  have  condescended  to  succeed.  The  option  of 
being  a  plaintiff  or  a  relator  is  but  a  sorry  alternative. 

Having  thus  very  frankly  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  view  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  take  of  this 
important  statute,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to 
the  general  topics  relating  to  Legislation  for  Religious  purposes 
in  Ireland  which  are  connected  with  it.  It  may  be  asked,  what  is 
meant  by  complaining  that  Catholic  Establishments  and  institu- 
tions are  excluded  from  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  State  ?  Do 
you  advocate  two  established  Churches  one  protesting  against 
the  other,  both  to  be  secured  by  law  in  co-ordinate  rank,  dignity, 

*  Tbe  defendant  was  the  executor  of  a  Mrs.  Judith  Rush.     The  bequest  was 
of  money  **for  Masses  for  h«r  scmts  sake.** 
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The  Parliament  and  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  made  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  National  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
professed  an  interest  in  the  erection  and  support  of  Places  of 
Catholic  Worship.  The  concession  is,  in  itself,  of  little  value, 
but  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  would  be 
productive  of  important  results. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  laid  before  Parliament  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland,  that  since  the  ^  &  4 
Wm.  4,  c.  37,  came  into  operation,  the  following  amounts  of 
public  money  have  been  expended  on  the  building,  rebuilding, 
repairs,  expenses  of  Divine  Worship,  Bibles  and  prayer  books, 
for  the  Churches  in  which  at  most  500,000  of  a  Population  of 
Seven  Millions,  worship  :* — 

£        s.   d. 

1835  -  -  50,022    6    9 

1836  -  -  88,693    3  10 

1837  -  -  98,766  16    2 

1838  -  -  92,044    6    3 

1839  -  -  100,942  18     6 

1840  .  .  86,437  13  11 

1841  -  -  78,996  10    4 

1842  -  -  76,011   15    9 

1843  -  .  69,769  16  10 

Not  far  short  of  a  million  sterHng  spent  during  the  last  ten 
years,  upon  Churches  and  Chapels  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  not  enter,  besides  10,000/.  per  annum  for  salaries  to 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  Solicitors,  Treasurers,  and  Clerks, 
employed  in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  that  sum,  and  to 
be  employed  in  like  manner  and  at  the  like  cost,  in  disposing 

*  It  appears  by  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  August,  1843,  that  since  tlw 
establishment  of  the  Board,  besides  eztensiye  repairs  to  all  the  Churches  of  IreUuidt 
serentj-eigfat  Churches  hare  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  forty-eight  considwaklj 
enlarged.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  purchase  these  Reports,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  penny  each,  will  be  much  gratified  by  the  comfortable 
condition  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland. 
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of  another  million^  for  the  ten  years  next  to  come*  These 
funds  are  derived  partly  from  graduated  rates  upon  all  benefices 
exceeding  in  value  300/.  per  annum, — partly  from  the  See^ 
houses,  and  lands  of  the  suppressed  Bishopricks  of  Dromore, 
Raphoe,  Clogher,  Elphin,  Killala,  Clonrert,  Kildare,  Ossory, 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  and  partly  from  the  Revenues  of  about 
sixty  dignities,  without  cure  of  souls,  and  benefices  in  which 
divine  service  had  not  been  celebrated  for  three  years  next 
preceding  February ,  1833,  and  which  have  vested  in  the  Com* 
missioners  on  the  death  of  their  incumbents. 

That  this  enormous  income  can  be  required  for  the  support 
of  the  fabrics  of  Churches  in  which  the  richest  classes  of  the 
community  worship,  or  for  the  expenses  of  divine  service 
in  them,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  can  believe. 
If  you  really  wish  to  deserve  gratitude — not  to  tolerate  only  but 
to  cherish  the  Catholic  Establishment, — make  over  some  large 
proportion  of  this  Revenue  to  a  new  Corporation,  composed  of 
the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Call  them,  if  you  please,  the  "  Governors  of  the  Bounty 
of  Queen  Victoria.**  Let  it  be  their  duty,  without  fee  or  reward, 
to  employ  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  building, 
rebuilding,  repairing,  and  furnishing  the  Churches  and  Chapels 
which  are  now  supported  by  funds,  earned  by  the  hard  hands 
of  an  honest,  religious,  but  justly  dissatisfied,  peasantry.  The 
State  takes  no  concern  in  this  important  matter.  The  Chapels 
consequently  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  large  towns,  but  in 
country  districts)  are  mere  shells,  with  patched  roofs  and  earthen 
floors,  damp,  dirty,  unfurnished  places,  in  which  an  Englishman 
cannot  see  any  form  of  Christian  worship  celebrated,  without  a 
sense  of  shame,  disgust,  and  indignation.  Remembering  the 
prodigality  with  which  the  wealth  and  taste  of  Catholic  nations 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  lavished  on  the  temples  of  leligion,  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  desperate 
fidelity  with  which  the  Irish  people,  during  the  long  night 
of  proscription  and  persecution,  have  adhered  to  the  &ith 
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of  their  fathers,  can  we  doubt  that  a  generous  desire  on 
the  part  of  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  in  England  and 
Ireland  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burthen  of  their  voluntary 
Church-rates,  would  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  present  kindness  of  cordial  forgetfulness  of  past 
injustice  ?  Surely  the  possessors  of  three-fourths  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  could,  without  any  great  effort  of  liberal! ty, 
contribute  something,  should  need  be  of  it,  to  sustain  and 
uphold,  to  light,  warm,  and  decorate,  for  their  own  families 
and  servants — the  Churches  which  the  Commissioners  have  now 
placed  in  a  state  of  substantial,  and,  in  most  cases,  ornamental 
repair. 

The  rent-charge  paid  to  a  great  extent  by  Catholics  Farmers 
would  thus  become  in  some  sense  a  Catholic,  and  not  an 
exclusively  Protestant  tax.  There  would  arise  in  every  parish, 
in  the  shape  of  a  decent  Catholic  Chapel,  a  monument  of 
Protestant  regret  for  Protestant  injustice  and  persecution.  As 
material  prosperity  increased,  the  wealth  of  thankful  wor« 
shippers  would  be  employed,  in  the  lavish  bestowal  of  the 
treasures  of  art  and  of  manufacture  to  gratify  their  zeal  and  love 
for  the  beauty  of  the  house  of  Prayer.  Increased  civilisation, 
improved  manners,  peace  and  happiness,  and  even  security  fiir 
the  Church  of  the  State,  in  all  its  essential  usefulness,  would,  as 
surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  be  the  early  rewards  of  your 
generosity  and  your  justice.  Would  not  this  be  better  than  ex- 
pecting figs  from  thistles — or  grapes  from  thorns,  as  you  have 
done  hitherto?  You  are  dealing  with  a  Catholic  people — treat 
them  as  a  Catholic  people.  Another  KnatchbuU  mutiny  (if  that 
still  be  a  name  to  conjure  with)  might  possibly  be  got  up  iq 
England  on  the  announcement  of  a  change  like  this.  One  or  two 
distinguished  persons,  who  have  registered  their  resolves  that 
the  Irish  Church  shall  be  maintained,  as  it  now  is,  **  in  all  its 
integrity  to  the  last,*'  might  chaunt  their  Jeremiads  to  the 
House,  as  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  did  in  18^,  or  my  brother 
Jackson,  the  other  day ;  and  minor  men,  who,  in  the  hope 
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of  attracting  some  slight  respect  for  their  persons,  have  hitherto 
pretended  to  be  Bigots,  might  offer  up  supplications  for  the 
safety  ! — of  this  Protestant  State.  But  what  would  it  all  sig- 
nify in  the  estimation  of  a  Minister  fit  to  sway  the  rod  of  a 
glorious  Empire  when  compared  with  the  new-born  hope»  the 
cheerful  loyalty,  the  exulting  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  ? 

Nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that  these  first,  most  precious  fruits 
of  paternal  government,  would  be  confined  to  the  Catholic 
people.  My  own  observation  certainly  leaves  me  little  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  increased  kindness  to  Catholic  interests  and 
institutions  of  the  Protestant  gentry  and  middle  classes  of 
Ireland.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  informed  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  six  places  of  Catholic  worship  in  his 
Archdiocese,  nearly  one  hundred  were  thatched,  only  fifteen  to 
eighteen  slated,  that  he  had  no  funds  whatever  applicable  to 
their  improvement,  except  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
faithful,  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  aid  received  by 
them  from  their  Protestant  brethren  and  neighbours.  His 
Grace  added,  that  having  frequently  taken  part  in  the  col- 
lection, he  did  not  recollect  any  instance  of  being  refused  by  a 
Protestant  gentleman  when  he  applied  to  him  to  contribute 
towards  a  C/iapel. 

Such  a. reform,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures  analogous 
to  those  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the.  charitable  endowments 
of  England,  are  fostered  and  protected,  would  be  my  idea  of 
the  commencement  of  a  policy,  conservative,  of  the  Catholic 
interests  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

In  no  quarter,  however,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Whig  or 
Tory,  has  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  been  thought  of. 
Disputes  with  other  nations  may  be  adjusted,  but  with 
Ireland  our  battles  must  be  fought  out  It  is  assumed,  on  all 
occasions,  as  a  fixed  principle  of  policy,  that  the  Churches, 
the  Colleges,  the  public   Charities   of  the  great  majority  of 

£  2 
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that  people  are  to  receive  no  assistance  or  encouragement 
from  the  State.  Indeed,  their  own  hopes  have  not  yet  aspired 
(such  is  the  benumbing  influence  of  unmerited  neglect,)  to  more 
than  a  permission  to  defray  the  charges  of  such  Establishments 
out  of  their  own  means,  and  to  secure  the  due  and  permanent 
appropriation  of  their  money,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
benevolent  intentions.  The  question  is,  how  that  may  best 
be  done,  and  this  leads  us  at  once  to  consider  whether  there 
really  were,  any  valid  and  substantial  objections  to  the  Bill 
which  Mr.  0*Connell  introduced,  and  which  this  unfortunate 
measure  has  superseded. 

After  reciting  that  any  real  or  personal  estate  might  now 
lawfully  be  conveyed  to  any  persons  in  trust  for  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests  of  any  district  or 
of  any  parish  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  inter- 
vention of  trustees  in  such  conveyances  had  been  productive  of 
inconvenience  and  insecurity,  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed  to 
enacty  that  every  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or 
Priest  of  any  district  or  parish  in  Ireland,  for  the  time  being, 
should  by  the  name  or  description  of  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop, Bishop,  or  Priest  of  such  district  or  parish,  be  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  might  receive  and  take  to  him  and 
his  successors  any  real  or  personal  estate  or  eSects  whatsoever 
which  any  person  or  persons,  or  bodies  corporate,  might  give 
or  grant  to  him  by  deed  or  otherwise,  according  to  law,* 

It  then  provided  that  the  Roman  Catholic  visitors  of  May- 
nooth  should  keep  a  book  at  that  College,  in  which  an  entry 
should  be  made  of  the  name  of  every  Archbishop  or  Bishop 

*  By  1  Geo.  1 ,  c.  10,  s.  4,  the  Churches,  Curacies  and  Chapels  augmented  by 
the  Governors  of  Queen  Annc*s  Bounty,  are  made  from  the  time  of  such  augmen- 
tations, perpetual  cures  and  benefices ;  and  the  Ministers  duly  nominated  and 
licensed  thereunto  and  their  successors  are  declared  to  be  bodies  politic,  to  liaf0 
perpetual  succession,  and  a  legal  capacity  to  take  in  perpetuity  to  them  and  their 
successors  all  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  as  shall  be  granted  unto, 
or  purchased  for  them,  by  the  said  Governors. 
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of  any  district,  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  of  the  parishes 
comprised  in  such  district,  and  that  an  authenticated  copy 
thereof  should  be  conclusive  evidence  in  any  Court  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  also  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  an  entry  should  be  made  of  the  name  of  every  Parish 
Priest^  and  the  date  of  his  appointment^  and  it  was  provided 
that  an  authenticated  copy  thereof  should  be  conclusive  evidence 
in  any  Court  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

This  Bill,  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  would  have  remedied  all 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  expense  and  insecurity  at- 
tendant upon  trust  estates.  It  would  have  provided  for  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  a  secure  mode  of  gradually  placing  the  Dig- 
nitaries of  their  Church  in  a  position  of  moderate  independence  ; 
it  would  have  secured  to  them  that  degree  of  influence  and  con- 
sideration which  a  life  estate  in  probably  a  very  small  property 
would  give — and  all  this  without  the  charge  of  one  shilling  to  the 
State,  or  the  least  semblance  of  encroachment  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  secured  by  law  to  the  Protestant  Church  Es- 
blishment.  Its  efiect  would  have  been  to  have  enabled  pious 
Catholics,  by  deed  or  will,  to  do  at  small  expense,  by  slow 
degrees,  and  out  of  their  own  property,  for  their  Church,  what  the 
Protestant  Government  of  Prussia  had  engaged  by  treaty  to  do 
for  its  Catholic  Establishment,  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  that 
kingdom*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  a  measure  so  entirely  free  from  objection  should 
have  been  rejected.  Much  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  public  men,  that  a  Government  pro- 
fessing a  desire  to  conciliate  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
should  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  confidence,  by  imposing 
upon  them  under  doubtful  pretences,  and  without  the  usual  safe- 
guards of  consultation  and  inquiry,  an  act  so  penal  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  so  restrictive  of  their  dearest  and  most  cherished 
interests;  but  most  of  all,  that  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  should  have  lent  the  influence  of  their 
venerated  names  and  sacred  characters  to  carry  it  into  eff^^x.. 
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Whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  it  would  be  idle  and 
childish  to  conceal  that  the  responsibility  is  with  them.  There 
is  no  principle  that  I  know  of  which  can  excuse  the  Catholic 
Laity  from  the  guilt  of  patient  submission  in  a  matter  of  this 
vital  import,  to  what  they  know  to  be  essentially  wrong. 
Their  duty,  on  the  contrary  is,  to  meet,  to  petition,  to  remon- 
strate, to  use  every  constitutional  exertion  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  this  Act,  or  at  all  events  the  resignation  of  the  Catholic 
Episcopal  Commissioners,  and  in  one  or  other  of  those  objects 
they  will,  with  God*s  blessing,  succeed,  if  they  are  but  firm, 
united,  and  persevering. 


APPENDIX.  *' 

A  BiUto  enable  Roman  CcUhoUc  Archbishops^  Bishops^  and  Priests, 
in  Ireland^  to  take  Grants  or  Conveyances  to  them  and  their 
Successors,  without  the  Intervention  of  Trustees, 

[11th  March,  1844. 

Whereas  aoy  real  or  personal  estate  or  effects  in  Ireland  may  Preamble, 
now  be  lawfully  conveyed  to  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  the 
Bimian  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  any  district^  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  any  parish  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being : 

And  whereas  the  intervention  of  trustees  in  such  conveyances 
have  in  some  cases  been  productive  of  inconvenience  and  insecurity, 
and  it  b  therefore  expedient  to  authorize  conveyances  to  be  made 
directly  to  any  such  Archbishop  or  Bishop  or  priest  as  aforesaid 
and  his  successor,  and  to  enact  what  shall  be  evidence  in  any  of 
her  Majesty's  Courts  of  justice  to  prove  who  is  or  at  any  time 
may  be  or  shall  have  been  Archbishop  or  Bishop  or  priest  of  any 
such  district  or  parish  as  aforesaid  ; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the   lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  every  Roman  Catholic  Arch-  Roman  Ca- 
bishop.  Bishop  or  Priest  of  any  district  or  parish  in  Ireland  for  the  tbolio  Arch- 
time  being  shall,  by  the  name  or  description  of  Roman  Catholic  hisfaopg. 
Archbishop,  Bishop  or  Priest  of  such  district  or  parish,  be,  for  the  p  •   £''*^?1 
purposes  of  this  Act,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  have  bodies  corpo- 
perpetual  succession,  and  may  receive  and  take  to  him  and  his  rate, 
successors  any  real  or  personal  estate  or  effects  whatsoever  which 
any  person  or  persons  or  body  corporate  may  give  or  grant  to  him 
by  deed  or  otherwise  according  to  law. 

And  whereas  by  an  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  Book  to  be  kept 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  third,  at  Majnooth 
intituled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  the  Seminary  Collie  for 
established  at  Maynooth,  for  the  Education  of  Persons  professing  namSTof 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  amending  the  Laws  now  in  Roman  Ca- 
force  respecting  the  said  Seminary,"  after  reciting  that  a  college  or  tholic  Arch- 
seminary   had   been    established   at  Maynooth   for   the   purpose  S^'j?'*  "^ 
aforesaid,  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  enacted,  "  that  there  shall    "  ^^' 
be  a  continual  succession  of  three  6t  and  proper  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  Visitors  of  the  said  College :"  be  it 
enacted,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  visitors  of  the  said  college  for 
the  time  being  shall  cause  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  said  college  by 
the  secretary  of  the  trustees  thereof,  in  which  an  entry  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  form  given  in  Schedule  (A.)  hereto  annexed, 
of  the  name  of  every  person  who  now  is,  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
shall  be,  appointed  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  any 
Sttch   district   as   aforesaid,   and   of  the   time   from   which   such 
appointment  hath  or  shall  have  taken  effect^  and  of  the  parishes 
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comprised  in  such  district,  and  the  same  shall  be  signed  by  the 
said  visitors,  or  two  of  them,  and  an  authenticated  copy  thereof 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  said  Courts  of 
the  facts  stated  therein. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  or 
Bishop  of  any  such  district  as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  a  book  in  which 
he  shall  make  an  entry  of  the  name  of  every  person  who  now  is,  or 
at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be,  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  any  parish 
comprised  therein,  and  such  entry  shall  be  according  to  the  form 
given  in  Schedule  (B.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Archbishop  or  Bishop  making  the  same ;  and  an  authenticated 
copy  thereof  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
said  Courts  of  the  facts  stated  therein. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  word  ''  parish"  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  mean  any  district  which  is  or  maybe  a  parish,  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  Parliament. 

SCHEDULES  to  which  the  foregoing  Act  refers. 

Schedule  (A.) 

Be  it  remembered,  that  the  [Most  Reverend  Daniel  Murray, 
D.D.]  hath  been  duly  appointed,  and  now  is,  Roman  Catholic 
[Archbishop]  of  the  district  of  [Dublin,]  and  that  such  appointment 
hath  taken  effect  from  the  [  ]  day  of  [  ],  and 

that  the  said  district  comprises  the  following  parishes ;  that  is  to 
say,  [here  insert  the  names  of  the  parishes  comprised  in  the 
district.] 

Witness  our  hands  this  [  ]  day  of  [  ]. 

4  I  Roman  Catholic  Visiton 
J  I  of  Maynooth. 

The  parts  between  brackets  in  this  Schedule  to  be  filled  up,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Schedule  (B.) 

Be  it  remembered,  that  the  reverend  [  ]  hath  been 

duly  appointed,  and  now  is,  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  the  parish  of 
[  ]  in  the  district  of  [Dublin,]  and  that  such  appointment 

hath  taken  effect  from  the  [  ]  day  of  [  "J. 

Witness  my  hand  this  [  ]  day  of  [  ] 

[  ]  Roman  Catholic  [Archbishop]. 

The  parts  between  brackets  in  this  Schedule  to  be  filled  up,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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•'  Country  than  in  England,  to  "  clear  "  Estates.  This  would  have  the  effect 
•'  of  driving  the  rural  population  from  their  peaceful  hamlets,  their  small 
"  gardens  and  little  possessions,  into  the  towns  and  more  congregated  masses 
••  of  the  labouring  community.  I  cannot  state  the  objections  more  clearly 
**  and  forcibly  than  by  reading  to  the  liouse  one  of  the  Memorials  I  have  re- 
"  ceived.  I  might  select  many  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
*'  against  this  first  part  of  the  measure  laid  on  the  table  last  b>ssion  ;  but  I 
"  may  be  permitted  fur  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  to  read  a  Memorial 
"  from  Thetford  Union,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk ;  it  was  as  follows  : — The 
"  Memorial  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Thetford  Union,  in  the  Coun- 
*'  ties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  showeth  : — that  your  Memorialists  beg  most  re- 
"  spectfully  to  express  their  unanimous  dissent  from  the  proposed  alteration 
"  in  the  Law  of  Settlement ;  more  especially  those  clauses  which  relate  to 
•'  Settlement  by  birth  and  irremovability  of  persons  after  five  years*  residence. 
"That  with  regard  to  Settlement  by  Birlh,  your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion 
"  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  Owners  of  the  entire  or  the  princi- 
*'  pal  part  of  Parishes,  to  clear  them  as  much  as  possible,  by  purchasing  or 
*•  building  Cottages  in  adjoining  Towns  and  more  open  Parishes,  where  the 
"  Poor  would  be  compelled  to  reside,  and  where  of  course,  their  Children 
"  would  be  bom,  thus  relieving  their  own  Parishes  at  the  expense  of  others." 

That  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  change  you  propose,  appears  to  have 
been  pressed  on  you  from  many  quarters,  and  with  great  clearness  in  the 
Memorial  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Thetford  Union. 

Hitherto  the  place  of  birth  of  a  labourer's  child,  has  not  been  considered 
by  those  interested  in  preventing  the  acquiring  of  Settlements. — the  proprietor, 
or  the  large  rate-payer, — a  matter  of  much  moment.  The  parents,  usually 
young  and  vigorous,  whilst  their  children  are  small,  have  generally  (if  in  work) 
prevented  them  being  a  charge  on  the  Parish,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  to 
any  considerable  amount,  and  the  children  as  they  have  grown  up  have  dis- 
persed and  gained  Settlements  elsewhere,  the  boys  by  apprenticeship  or  rent- 
ing a  tenement,  and  the  girls  in  the  same  manner  or  by  marriage. 

Annihilate  however  all  other  Settlements  than  those  conferred  by  hirth 
what  will  then  be  the  consequence }  the  Children  of  a  Labourer  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  Irishism,  will  become  objects  of  anxiety  to  the  rate  payers,  not  on 
their, — but  on  his  account  before  they  are  born,  and  in  Agricultural  Parishes 
belonging  chiefly  to  few  proprietors,  the  inducement  to  pull  down  Cottages 
would  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  that  terrible  system  of  "  clearing" 
Estates  so  aptly  described  by  you  would  prevail,  and  that  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  young  married  labourer  would  be  driven  froni  the  place  of  his  employ- 
ment, "from  his  peaceful  hamlet,  his  small  garden,  and  little  possession,"  to 
the  nearest  village  or  market  town,  where  the  careful  rate-payer,  either  did 
not  from  the  small  amount  of  his  rate  feel  any  interest  in  preventing. — or  from 
the  number  of  Houses  could  not  exercise  any  influence  to  prevent  him  ob- 
taining a  Cottage,  wherein  to  rest  his  weary  limbs,  and  shelter  his  luckless 
offspring. 

The  evils  which  would  arise  from  your  proposed  change  are  incalulable — 
the  little  sympathy  which  now  remains  between  the  labourer  and  his  employ- 
er, arising  from  their  residence  in  the  same  Parish,  would  be  destroyed  ;  the 
primitive  habits  of  the  labourer  would-be  changed,  his  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  his  labour,  would  add  so  much  to  his  daily  toil,  and  the  positive 
certainty,  that  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  place  dear  to  him  from  early  re- 
eallections  and  associations,  where  after  a  long  spent  Ufe  of  industry,  he  mighc 


bope  to  rq>oBe  and  die— could  he  never  again  find  an  aaylum — would  but 
deaden  the  spirit  within  him  and  make  him  feel  more  keenly  than  at  preaent^ 
his  unprotected,  unpitied,  and  degraded  condition. 

Some  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  picture  I  have  drawn  is  overcharged — 
that  such  results  would  not  follow  the  change  you  propose — that  human  na- 
ture is  libelled  in  my  remarks — that  rate-payers  or  proprietors  so  selfish  as 
those  I  have  described,  could  not  be  found.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  my  predictions,  look  to  what  has  been  done  to  relieve  Parishes  of  Paupers 
under  the  existing  Poor  Laws,  where  the  inducement  has  been  far  less  Uian 
that  your  bill  holds  out,  and  then  let  them  say  whether  I  be  justified  in  my 
conclusions. 

How  often  has  it  happened  that,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  maintaining  even 
one  illegitimate  child — the  Overseer  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  enciente 
mother  resided,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  consequences  of  his  proceedings 
on  the  unfortunate  woman,  has  paid  a  trifling  reward  to  a  Pauper  settled  in 
another  Parish  to  marry  her,  or  failing  in  his  purpose,  has  clandestinely  removed 
her  on  the  eve  of  confinement  into  some  other  Parish?  How  often  that 
premiums  have  been  paid  with  poor  children  to  get  them  apprenticed  to  per- 
sons settled  in  other  Parishes,  without  due  regard  to  the  comforts  or  future 
prospects  of  the  children,  merely  to  avoid  the  charge  of  further  supporting 
them  ?  How  often  indeed  have  the  Laws  of  humanity  been  in  various  ways 
outraged  to  relieve  the  Parish  of  some  small  liability,  and  then  I  would  ask 
you  Sir  James,  whether  when  you  offer  as  you  do  to  the  Proprietor  or  Occu- 
])ier  in  Agricultural  districts,  a  reward  so  tempting  for  the  depopulation  of 
his  Parish,  as  the  entire  exemption  of  his  Estate  from  Poors'  liatos,  he  would 
not  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  proflfered  boon,  and  ease  his  conscience  with 
the  reflection  that  he  did  that  only,  which  the  Law  permitted,  and  which  his 
neighbours  practised. 

That  you  anticipate  such  results,  and  with  gloomy  foreboding  too,  no  one 
who  reads  your  exposition  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
can  for  one  moment  doubt ;  but  you  are  desirous  to  make  the  experiment,  you 
probably  think  the  expected  evils  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  at  present 
exist,  or  that  your  six  **  checks  "  on  removal  will  compensate  the  Poor  for 
the  change  you  propose :  be  assured  Sir  James,  such  reasoning  as  this  is  er- 
roneous, and  that  however  great  may  be  the  evils  to  the  poor  of  the  present 
Law  of  Settlement  and  removal,  they  are  light  indeed  compared  with  what 
would  be  on  both  the  Agricultural  Rate-payer  and  Pauper,  the  debasing,  tlie 
soul  deadening  influence  of  the  alteration  you  seek  to  paake  in  the  retention 
of  Birth  Settlement  only. 

The  injustice  which  your  measure  would  inflict  on  Towns  would  be  im- 
mense.— ^The  Agricultural  Labourer  would  occupy  a  class  of  House  so  small 
as  to  make  his  exemption  from  the  Poor's  Rate  certain ;  and  yet  in  the  event 
of  his  inability  to  maintain  his  Children,  they  (being  born  in  the  Parish) 
would  by  the  Parish  have  to  be  supported. 

Having  now  pointed  out  my  objections  to  this  part  of  your  measure,  I  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  remaining  feature  in  your  bill. 

"UNION "-NOT  "PAROCHIAL"  RELIEF. 

And  this  I  admit  is  an  approach  to  the  system  which  I  could  wish  to  see 
adopted,  and  in  its  working  will  I  am  convinced  be  found  advantageous  to 
the  Poor.  The  only  argument  that  can  be  adduced  against  this  part  of  your 
measure,  is  that  the  Kate-payers  in  Parishes  will  not  feel  that  uxyo^K^afi^]^  S3x« 


terest  in  employing  the  amount  of  Labour  tbey  do  at  present ;  as,  if  the  La- 
bourer be  out  of  work,  the  "  Union "  and  not  the  *'  Parish  *'  will  have  to 
provide  for  him. 

The  force  of  this  argument  I  wish  I  could  feel,  but  I  confess  I  am  so  un- 
charitable as  to  believe  the  instances  are  rare  indeed,  of  the  occupiers'  employing 
extra  labour  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Allow 
however  the  opponents  of  this  part  of  your  bill,  the  full  benefit  of  their  argu- 
ment :  what  are  the  advantages  on  the  other  side  ?  The  labourer  has  a  more 
extended  field  for  his  labour — the  supply  of  labour  will  be  equalized  through- 
out the  Union,  and  should  the  L:ibourer  become  unable  to  work  or  to  obtain 
employment,  he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  (provided  he  be  born  in  the 
Union)  that  he  will  not  be  removed,  as  at  present  he  may  be,  to  some  per- 
haps (li-tant  County,  the  phice  of  his  Settlement,  where  he  w'ould  go  in  all 
probability  a  perfect  straniijer,  and  unable  therefore  to  obtain  employment, 
would  be  driven  to  the  Union  Workhouse. 

This  i)art  of  your  measure  I  hail  as  a  great  boon  to  the  Poor,  and  my  only 
complaint  against  ic  is,  that  its  principle  is  not  carried  farther. 

As  I  shall  however  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter  to  this  part  of  your 
Bill,  I  will  now  at  once  lay  before  you  my 

PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  EXISTING  LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

When  the  Poor  Laws  were  first  established.  Agriculture  was  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  Country;  Manufactures  were  almost  unknown,  and  our 
present  widely  spread  Commerce,  was  i)ut  then  laj'ing  its  foundation  in  the 
hazardous  enterprises  of  a  few  adventurous  voyagers.  At  that  period  and 
from  thence  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  feudal  tenures  of  the 
Kingdom  with  serfdom  remained  in  full  force,  and  under  these  Laws  the  la- 
bourer being  attached  to  the  soil  frjni  whence  he  could  not  depart,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  reason  whv  the  Parish  in  which  he  resided — which  had  the 
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exclusive  right  to  his  labour — from  whence  he  could  not  remove — where  in 
fact  he  was  a  fixture  for  life,  should  in  cases  of  destitution  provide  for  him. 

The  whole  aspect  of  things  has  now  however  changed ;  our  Manufactures 
and  our  Commerce  have  created  a  total  revolution  in  our  social  condition,  and 
instead  of  the  Labourer  being  located  as  formerly  in  one  spot,  and  engaged 
in  one  pursuit  for  the  period  of  his  life,  his  exertions  are  now  applied  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  and  he  is  constantly  compelled  from  the  fluctuations 
in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Trade,  to  change  his  abode  and  frequently  his 
occupation,  to  enable  him  the  more  successfully  to  employ  his  labour.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  any  restraint  on  his  freedom  of  action  in  this  respect,  is  a 
positive  injury  to  him,  and  let  me  ask  Sir  James,  can  the  poor  man  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  (arising  from  either  sickness  or  want  of  employment)  be 
subject  to  any  restraint  more  torturing  in  its  anticipation,  more  fatal  in  its 
consequences  than  that  arising  from  his  possessing  a  •*  Settlement?" 

Where  let  me  enquire  is  the  advantage  of  a  Settlement  to  the  poor  Man 
when  distressed  ?  The  mode  of  administering  relief  being  uniform  through- 
out the  Country — he  obtains  no  additional  relief  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  belonging  to  a  particular  I'arish. 

As  to  the  quantum  of  relief  therefore,  whether  his  Settlement  be  in  A  or  B 
is  to  him  perfectly  immaterial ;  and  as  nothing  results  to  the  poor  man  from 
a  Settlement  but  relief,  and  which  he  must  have  when  distressed  whether 
his  Settlement  can  be  ascertained  or  not,  where  again  I  ask  is  the  benefit  he 
derives  from  possessing  a  Settlement  ?    The  disadvantages  to  bim  of  a  Set- 


tlement  on  the  other  hand  are  at  once  apparent.  Take  the  case  of  a  man 
bom  in  an  Agricultural  district,  and  who  in  early  life  quits  the  same  for  a 
distant  Manufacturing  Town,  where  he  engages  in  the  leading  occupation  of 
the  place — he  marries  and  has  a  family,  and  from  illness  becomes  unable  to 
work,  or  from  depression  in  the  branch  of  trade  in  which  he  is  employed 
cannot  obtain  work ;  what  then  follow^s  according  to  the  existing  Law  ? — ^he 
applies  to  the  relieTing  officer  for  assistance,  this  is  sparingly  administered 
until  the  place  of  his  Settlement  can  be  discovered. — ^This  is  found  to  be  in 
a  distant  Agricultural  County,  obtained,  I  will  suppose  under  your  proposed 
change  by  "birth;"  an  order  is  then  obttdned  for  his  removal  to  the  place  of  his 
Settlement,  and  in  due  time,  there  being  no  appeal  against  the  order,  the  Man 
with  his  Wife  and  Family  are  removed  to  the  distant  Parish  : — if  he  be  in  good 
health  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  employment,  but  the  nature  of  the  employment 
there,  is  that  to  which  he  has  never  been  accustomed,  and  altho'  willing 
to  do  his  best,  he  finds  others  so  much  better  skilled  in  the  work  to  be  per« 
formed  that  he  is  engaged  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages,  insufficient 
in  fact  to  maintain  his  family ;  this  is  taking  however  rather  a  favourable  view 
of  the  case.  Suppose  on  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  Settlement,  he  finda 
the  supply  of  labour  equal  to  the  demand,  he  being  an  entire  Stranger  in  the 
Parish,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  employment  of  the  place,  can  get  no  work 
at  all,  and  nothing  then  is  left  him  but  the  Union  Workhouse,  where  with 
his  Wife  and  Family  he  is  compelled  to  go. 

At  this  time,  possibly  the  branch  of  business  in  which  before  his  remoyal 
he  was  engaged,  has  again  recovered  from  its  depression ;  he  has  however  no 
means  of  returning  with  his  Family,  and  the  Parish  in  which  he  has  acquired 
his  "  Settlement,"  cannot  legally  furnish  funds  for  the  purpose ;  in  the  Union 
Workhouse,  then  he  lingers  until  perhaps  some  benevolent  person  steps  in 
and  supplies  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  return  with  his  family;  after 
many  hardships  he  arrives  at  the  town  of  his  former  employment,  but  finds 
alas  I  that  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  another,  and  he  is  again  driven  to 
ask  for  temporary  assistance  from  the  Parish,  (which  by  the  way  renders  him 
liable  to  punishment)  until  he  can  find  employment  under  another  master, 
or,  sinking  under  the  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  he  becomes  indifferent  to 
his  condition,  and  yields  to  all  the  frightful  courses  engendered  by  despair. 

This,  and  I  appeal  to  Guardians  and  relieving  Officers  for  the  correctness 
of  my  statement,  is  the  hard  fate  of  the  Pauper  when  the  question  of  his 
"  Settlement "  arises ;  and  to  the  same  quarter  will  I  appeal  for  the  correct- 
ness  of  my  opinion,  that  when  once  the  home  of  the  poor  man  is  broken 
U]i — when  he  once  has  undergone  the  miseries  attending  a  removal  to  his 
•*  Settlement,"  seldom  if  ever  does  he  recover  his  foroier  position. 

These  being  the  results  of  a  removal  to  the  place  of  "  Settlement,"  it  al- 
most  invariably  happens,  that  the  poor  man,  dreading  the  infliction,  prefers 
remaining  either  in  or  near  to  the  place  of  his  Settlement,  even  at  reduced 
wages,  to  searching  out  in  other  quarters  where  his  labour  would  be  better 
rewarded.  The  free  circulation  of  the  poor  man^s  labour  which  you  advocate 
is  consequently  curtailed,  and  out  of  the  1,500,000  persons  now  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  parochial  relief,  it  is  not  an  over-calculation  to  assume  that  1,000,000 
at  least  are  suffering  injustice  from  the  Law  of  Settlement. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  in  my  view  of  the  injurious  working 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement  you  concur ;  for  after  quoting  the  Jiigh  authority 
of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  doubts  whether  any  poor  man  ever  reaches  the  age 
of  forty,  without  experiencing  hardships  and  injustice  €raBk^Ds^\iK«  ^  ^^ 
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tlement :  you  say,  "  he  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  it  is  monstrous  for  a  Poor 
"  Man  to  be  confined  as  to  his  residence,  his  labour,  or  his  rights  ^'ithin 
*'  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Parish  or  a  Township." 

Why  then  do  you  propose  Sir  James  to  perpetuate  this  infliction  on  the 
working  community  ? — It  is,  true  you  intend  to  greatly  reduce  the  chances 
of  removal  by  substituting  a  "  Union"  for  a  "Parochial"  Settlement,  but 
why  put  this  limit  un  your  good  intentions  ?  Why  not  entirely  annihilate  a  sys- 
tem you  admit  in  its  operation  to  be  "  monstrous  "  and  "  unjust  ?  " 

If  any  hardship  would  arise  to  the  Rate-payer  from  the  change  I  advocate, 
then  for  the  same  reason,  is  that  part  of  your  measure  proposing  to  substi- 
tute "  Union  "  for  *•  Parochial "  Settlement  open  to  objection. 

From  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  now  administered,  there  can  be  no  in- 
ducement for  the  Poor  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  select  one  Parish  in 
pref^nce  to  another  as  a  residence ;  no  hardship  therefore  can  arise  to  the 
Rate-pHyer  froa^the^ entire  abolishment  of  Settlement,  more  than  from  your 
proposed  limit  of  the  districts  for  its  acquirement. 

That  the  Rate-payer  would  derive  advantage  from  the  abolition  of  Settle- 
ment is  certain,  and  were  he  to  do  so  in  no  other  shape  than  in  avoiding  the 
cost  of  litigation,  and  removal  which  now  takes  place  in  reference  to  Settle- 
ments, this  wuuld  be  a  benefit  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

If  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  involved  the  necessity  of 
any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  Unions,  or  in  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing relief,  objections  might  be  raised  to  the  change,  but  no  such  alterations 
need  take  place. 

These  then  being  my  views,  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  of  Settle- 
ment SHOULD  BE  ENTIRELY  ABOLISHED, THAT  THE  PoOR  Man's  NECESSI- 
TIES SHOULD  BE  RELIEVED  ON  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THEY  ARISE, AND  THAT  TOTrR 

PROPOSAL  FOR  MAKING  ALL  THE  PARISHES  WITHIN  A  UnION  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
ONE  COMMON  FUND,  FOR  RELIEVING  THE  PoOR  "WITHIN  SUCH  UnION,  ON 
TBS  AVERAGE  OF  THE  LAST  SEVEN  TEARS'  EXPENDITURE  OF  BACH  PARISH  SHOULD 
BE  ADOPTED. 

In  times  of  scarcity  of  employment  in  the  Agricultural  districts,  the  la- 
bourer frequently  finds  his  way  to  the  nearest  Market  Town  or  populous  Vil- 
lage in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment,  in  which  failing  to  succeed,  he 
would  under  my  proposed  abolition  of  Settlement,  become  a  charge  on  the 
Town  or  Village.  Your  plan  of  making  a  "Union"  instead  of  a  "Parochial" 
Poors'  Fund,  would  however  prevent  any  inequality  of  charge  on  Parishes 
within  such  Union,  and  the  continued  vigilance  of  the  Guardians  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  would  be  thereby  secured. 

Having  now  Sir  James  submitted  to  you  my  Plan,  let  me  venture  to  hope 
it  will  receive  your  consideration,  and  if  I  have  failed  to  convince  you,  that 
to  the  Poor  Man  a  Settlement  is  a  curse,  and  to  the  Rate-payer  no  advantage ; 
if  you  still  determine  that  the  Poor  Man  must  possess  a  Settlement  before  he 
can  receive  relief,  let  me  then  entreat  you  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  who  may  yet  be  parents— of  the  millions,  who  will  yet  be 
bom,  to  select  some  other  mode  of  acquiring  a  Settlement  than  by  the  accident 
of  birth ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir  James, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
BoMton.  March  1.  1845.  M.  STANILAND. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  PRINTCRtUARKET-rLACE,  BOSTON. 


PLAIN   HINTS^ 


ON  TH«  '    .  -  • 

SUBJECT   OF   CHIMNEY-SWlrBPlNG. 


More  than  two  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Act  came  into 
operation  that  has  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  employment  of 
children  in  sweeping  chimneys,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  during  that  time  no  one  case  of  real  difficulty  has 
arisen,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred,  tending  in  any  way  to 
call  in  question  the  safety  of  the  measure,  or  to  weaken  the 
arguments  which  were  brought  forward  in  its  support.  The 
twelve  years  ending  with  the  31st  December,  1344,  gave  an 
annual  average  of  thirty-eight  fires  in  private  houses  arising 
from  foul  chimneys;  that  is,  there  were  456  fires  of  that  kind 
in  the  twelve  years;  and  in  1845,  when  the  Act  had  been  in 
full  force  for  more  than  three  years,  there  were  only  twenty-five 
fires  arising  from  this  cause.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
persons  still  to  be  found  who  maintain  that  the  risk  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  Glass's  machine.* 

It  was  predicted  that  the  old  race  of  Chimney-sweepers,  the  men 
who  have  been  living  upon  the  labour  of  little  children,  would  throw 
every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  introduction 
of  the  machine,  and  this  has  been  fully  realized.  It  was  not  likely 
that  persons  who  professed  to  see  so  many  difficulties,  and  to  appre- 
hend so  much  danger,  would  all  at  once  adapt  themselves  to  their 
altered  circumstances ;  if  they  had,  the  children  might  have  been 
completely  withdrawn  long  before,  and  the  machine  substituted  in 
their  place.  If  these  men  had  been  allowed  their  own  way,  not 
one  preparatory  step  would  have  been  taken,  and  the  J  st  of  July, 

*  The  above  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  London  Fire-£ngine  Establish- 
ment, Watling-street,  and  embraces  London  and  Westminster  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding villages. 


1842,  would  have  arrived  before  the  public  was  aware  of  it,  and 
with  it  all  the  inconveniences  and  confusion  arising  out  of  a  sudden 
change  of  system.  Happily  these  selfish  men  were  exposed,  and 
these  evil  consequences  prevented.  Some  few  persons  who  have 
consulted  their  old  Chimney-sweepers,  have  been  induced  to  alter 
chimneys  when  tliey  required  no  such  alteration,  and  others  have 
been  altered  at  a  considerable  expense,  where  a  trifling  outlay 
would  have  sufficed.  If  any  portion  of  the  public  employed 
ignorant  men,  or  men  opposed  to  the  system,  the  results  may  be 
easily  imagined ;  and  such  occurrences  are  too  insignificant  to  be 
dwelt  upon  where  so  much  good  has  been  effected. 

If  any  district  is  without  an  experienced  mechanical  Chimney- 
sweeper, the  inhabitants  should  select  an  honest  intelligent  man, 
and  send  him  to  London  or  elsewhere,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  machine,  or  serious  consequences  may  arise ;  and  after  he  is 
taught,  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  brushes  and  other  tools  that 
he  will  want.  A  clever  man  would  acquire  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  a  cost  in  London  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings.  The  Legislature  did  not  imagine  that  chimneys 
would  sweep  themselves,  nor  was  any  provision  made  for  those 
whose  indolence  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  slightest  forethought. 
Parliament  resolved  to  prohibit  "  live  chimney-sweeping,"  when  it " 
was  seen  that  every  chimney  in  existence  could  be  safely  swept  by 
Glass's  machine  with  a  little  contrivance,  and  with  a  slight  outlay 
of  money;  and  those  who  neglect  these  simple  precautions  will 
make  their  fruitless  complaints  with  a  very  ill  grace. 

Straight  chimneys,  or  chimneys  nearly  straight,  want  no  altera^ 
tion,  and  will  only  require  an  intelligent  operator  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  machine,  but  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  such  an 
one  should  be  selected.  Some  chimneys  have  an  angle  in  them 
which  prevents  their  being  swept  from  the  fire-place,  although  the 
same  chimney  may  very  generally  be  efiectually  done  from  the  top. 
If  the  chimney  is  carried  up  much  above  the  roof^  so  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  for  the  man  to  reach  the  chimney-pot,  a  soot-door  in  a 
strong  iron  frame,  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  should  be  placed 
in  the  chimney,  about  three  feet  above  the  gutter,  where  the  man 
can  stand  safely,  and  through  which  door  the  machine   may  be 


worked  both  up  and  down  with  perfect  security,  and  boards  two 
feet  wide  should  be  permanently  fixed  upon  the  roof,  with  ledges 
nailed  across  them  after  the  manner  of  a  chicken-ladder,  if  the  man 
has  to  cross  the  slates. 

If  going  to  the  top  of  the  house  is  objected  to,  the  same  kind  of 
soot-door,  placed  two  feet  from  the  angle  in  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  chimney,  will  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  soot-door  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  angle,  that  is,  under  the  upright  p^  because  in 
that  case  the  soot  which  falls  down  is  found  to  fly  out  unpleasantly, 
from  having  nothing  to  confine  it  These  soot-doors,  should  of 
course  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  if  possible,  and  gene- 
rally this  may  be  done ;  but  a  little  care  and  a  little  ingenuity  will 
point  out  a  place  in  the  inside,  if  necessary,  and  this  too  without 
danger  or  inconvenience.  If  the  wall  is  battened,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  cut  away  the  laths  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  dbor  requires,  so 
as  to  admit  of  common  tiles  being  cemented  round  the  door,  and 
these  being  brought  out  to  the  surface  of  the  wall,  will  be  found 
much  better,  and  of  course  much  safer,  than  the  ragged  ends  of  the 
laths,  and  the  hoUowness  connected  with  them.  If  the  part  is  in 
sight,  a  double  door  is  recommended,  the  inner  one  to  confine  the  soot 
and  heat,  and  the  other  to  take  the  paint  of  the  apartment,  both  being 
air-tight,  as  they  will  be  if  properly  made.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  chimney  runs  under  the  floor  of  a  room ;  if  so,  this  may  be 
the  most  convenient  place  for  inserting  the  soot^door  in  the  solid 
brickwork  of  the  chimney ;  and  a  trap-door  even  with  the  floor,  will 
give  direct  access  to  it  afterwards.  It  may  be  necessary  to  introduce 
trimmers  in  the  joists,  so  as  to  keep  the  iron- work  and  the  wood- 
work sufficiently  apart.  The  space  between  the  iron-door  and  the 
flooring-boards  may  also  be  filled  with  sand,  if  any  danger  is  appre- 
hended, though  there  can  be  none  if  the  work  is  well  executed. 
This  kind  of  opening  was  made,  many  years  ago,  in  the  drawing- 
room  floor  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Pall  Mall,  by  the  obliging  order  of 
Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 

The  same  arrangement  has  also  been  made  at  Linton  Place,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Comwallis,  since  the  Act  of  1840  was  passed.  The 
chimney  of  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  is  carried  horizontally  over 
the  ceiling  of  that  handsome  apartment,  and  wcA<ex  ^^^^^^  ^  "^^^ 
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picture-gallery  above,  and  access  to  the  soot-door  has  been  obtained 
through  a  small  trap-door  in  the  gallery  floor.  These  doors  have 
also  been  introduced  by  other  noblemen  in  different  parts  of  the 
countrj';  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize  them.  If  these 
doors  are  objected  to,  the  chimney  may  be  opened,  and  the  angle  or 
angles  rounded  ofi^,  which  will  be  a  complete  cure,  unless  there  are 
long  horizontal  parts;  if  there  are,  the  doors  give  the  Chimney- 
sweeper more^  power  over  the  soot  lying  in  such  places,  although 
the  chimney  can  be  safely  swept  from  the  top,  if  the  angles  arc 
sufficiently  roundetl  off,  notwithstanding  the  flatness.  Man} 
crooked  chimneys  are  made  so,  that  they  may  all  come  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  These  chimneys  are  frequently  straight  till 
they  reach  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  doors  can  be  placed  with 
perfect  ease ;  or  the  chimney  may  be  carried  straight  through  the 
roof  at  a  moderate  cost,  if  it  is  preferred. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the  four  bits  of  slate,  which 
many  persons  have  placed  at  the  top  of  their  chimneys  in  some 
country  towns,  and  to  substitute  the  more  sightly  chimney-pot, 
because  the  points  of  these  slates  catch  the  brush,  which  forms  part 
of  the  machine,  and  because  the  brittleness  of  the  slate,  and  the 
slight  hold  it  has  of  the  chimney,  lead  to  other  inconveniences. 

Tlie  coring  of  chimneys  can  be  effectually  done  by  leaving  three 
bricks  out  in  the  shelving  slanting  part  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  the  bricklayer  can  remove  the  deposit,  and  put  in  the  bricks, 
and  make  it  all  good  when  that  is  done. 

Those  who  feel  the  importance  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  may 
wish  for  information,  and  those  who  desire  to  make  slight  altera- 
tions in  their  chimneys,  under  the  guidance  of  persons  who  have 
had  some  experience,  or  who  may  wish  to  have  the  most  approved 
soot-doors,  are  advised  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Glass,  No.  2,  Moor- 
lane,  Fore-street,  London,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  from  whom  they  can  obtain 
every  direction,  and  who  will,  if  necessary,  attend  himself  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  very  moderate  cost  Ignorant  people  talk 
about  the  measure,  as  though  the  country  was  to  be  convulsed  by 
it,  and  the  unprincipled  persons  who  have  hitherto  lived  by  infant 
Jabour^  have  fostered  this  ignorance ;  but  the  spell  is  now  broken, 
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and  the  people  at  large  are  alive  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
The  person  already  alluded  to  visited  some  time  ago  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  having  been  sent  for  to  examine  the 
chimneys  at  Weeting  Hall,  Northwold  Rectory,  Linford  Hall,  and 
Buckenham  Hall.  At  Weeting  Hall,  one  soot-door  was  required 
in  the  roof,  and  one  also  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  servants'  bed- 
rooms ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  round  off  the  angles  in  two 
other  chimneys,  in  parts  of  the  house  which  rendered  such  an 
operation  perfectly  easy  and  costless.  The  chimney-sweeper  had 
reported  that  a  soot-door  would  be  required  in  the  wall  of  the 
principal  staircase.  '^The  chimneys  in  the  three  other  houses  did 
not  present  any  difficulty,  although  the  Chimney-sweepers  had 
described  them  as  running  over  passages,  and  having  such  flat  places 
and  such  angles  as  would  render  the  best  machine  inapplicable. 
If  any  unhappy  creature  should  urge  the  construction  of  any  one 
particular  chimney  as  a  ground  for  continuing  '^  these  little  negroes 
of  our  own  growth,''  he  should  know  that  such  a  chimney  is  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  that  an  honest  man  who  understands 
his  business,  can  sweep  a  chimney  more  effectually  with  Glass's 
machine  than  by  a  child ;  and  that  the  chimney  which  requires  any 
but  a  most  trifling  alteration,  was  prohibited  for  many  years 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  levied 
upon  the  constructor  of  such  a  merciless  flue;  which  latter 
circumstance  is  urged  as  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  feelings, 
and  of  awakening  the  sensibilities,  of  those  who  know  of  nothing 
so  valuable  as  money,  and  who  would  throw  cold  water  upon  any 
plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures,  if  it 
involved  an  outlay  of  five  pounds.  To  talk  to  such  an  one  of 
doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  or  of  loving  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  or  to  tell  him  of  the  sufferings  of  infant  Chimney-sweepers, 
would  indeed  be  a  fruitless  task. 

llie  machine  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  sweep  an  angular  chimney,  such  as  that  exhibited  in 
Plate  I.,  even  from  the  fire-place.  If  chimneys  are  met  with 
having  one  acute  angle,  and  they  cannot  be  conveniently  swept 
from  the  top,  a  door  may  be  placed  in  them,  as  in  Plate  IL  \  bul 
this  door  will  not  be  necessary,  \i  iVie  maeVime  caxk  \«  >aaft^  ^sa  ^^* 
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roof  of  the  house,  experience  having  proved  that  one  angle  can  be 
passed  from  the  top,  and  the  soot  completely  removed  and  swept 
down  into  the  fire-place,  if  proper  care  is  taken.  The  man  may 
find  it  necessary  to  stand  up  upon  the  grate  after  he  has  swept  the 
chimney,  and  to  remove  any  soot  that  may  lie  within  his  reach,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  horizontal  part;  but  that  should  be  done 
in  such  a  crooked  chimney  as  this,  even  if  a  child  was  employed. 

Plate  III.  shows  how  easily  angles  may  be  rounded  off,  and  the 
chimney  swept  from  the  top. 

Plate  IV.  shows  the  situation  of  the  chimney  at  Linton  Place, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Comwallis,  before  its  removal,  as  already 
referred  to. 

Plate  V.  shows  its  situation  in  the  room  after  it  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  folding-doors,  and  the  course  it  now  takes 
to  connect  it  with  the  original  chimney  above. 

Plate  VI.  is  introduced  to  show  the  situation  of  the  trap-door 
in  the  picture-gallery  floor,  as  already  stated,  which  trap-door  is 
directly  over  letter  a  in  Plate  V.  This  impediment  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  Chimney-sweeping  was  of  an  unusually  serious 
character,  and  yet  it  was  overcome  by  inserting  a  small  wooden 
trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  picture-gallery,  and  an  iron  soot-door 
in  the  rough  brickwork  under  it.  In  this  case  it  was  not  even 
necessary  to  trim  the  joists.  There  is  also  one  other  chimney  at 
Linton  Place  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment, and  which  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  machine  by  inserting 
two  common  soot-doors.  The  same  easy  adaptation  of  chimneys 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  has  been  found  wherever  surveys  have 
been  made  by  competent  and  experienced  persons.  At  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  at  Laleham,  soot-doors  were  wanted;  but  they 
were  not  inserted  in  rooms,  nor  even  in  passages  leading  to  rooms. 
Holland  House^  Kensington,  was  examined  three  years  ago,  from 
an  idea  that  many  alterations  would  be  necessary,  and  it  was  seen 
that  one  chimney  would  require  rounding  off  in  an  external  wall, 
and  that  one  or  two  soot-doors  would  be  wanted  in  horizontal  flues 
in  the  cook's  department 

A  survey  of  the  chimneys  at  Marlborough  House,  St.  James's, 
made  by  order  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen-Dowager, 
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only  led  to  the  insertion  of  two  soot-doors  in  the  common  brick- 
work of  the  basement 

The  chimneys  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  now  been  swept  by 
the  machine  for  some  years,  and  this  affords  the  finest  possible 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way.  The  late  Sir  John  Soane 
taxed  his  ingenuity  in  constructing  such  chimneys  as  no  one  else 
ever  heard  of;  and  having  built  them,  he  maintained  that  no 
machine  could  be  made  to  pass  through  their  windings.  This, 
however,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  it  is 
referred  to  here,  merely  to  introduce  the  following  statement, 
namely,  that  there  are  only  two  soot-doors  placed  within  the  offices. 
All  the  others  are  in  passages,  or  on  the  outside,  excepting  one, 
which  is  in  a  man's  pantry.  Of  the  two  doors  referred  to,  one  is 
in  the  £5.  Note  Office,  and  placed  there  by  Sir  John  Soane,  that 
the  child  might  not  be  suffocated  when  he  swept  that  intricate 
chimney ;  and  the  other  is  in  the  Power  of  Attorney's  Office,  placed 
there  by  Mr.  Glass,  from  the  bad  construction  of  the  chimney. 
The  system  was  never  tried  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  this  building, 
and  the  result  shows  that  the  two  modes  of  sweeping  are  on  an 
equality  as  regards  the  insertion  of  soot^ioors  in  rooms. 

Plate  VII.  exhibits  two  of  the  chimneys,  A  and  B,  at  Hagley- 
park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  as  a  specimen  of  many  others  in 
the  same  range  of  rooms,  all  of  which  were  effectually  swept  by 
Mr.  Glass  from  the  top.  The  chimney  in  the  room  on  the  base- 
ment^ C,  is  the  only  one  in  the  house  which  presented  any  difficulty. 
To  remove  this  impediment  it  was  determined  to  place  a  soot-door 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  B,  at  letter  D,  as  more  fully  described  in 
page  6,  at  Linton  Place.  The  chimney  can  then  be  swept  from  the 
top  down  to  this  door,  and  from  this  door  to  the  fireplace,  without 
taking  out  any  soot  at  the  door,  in  fact^  with  more  cleanliness  than 
when,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  chimney  is  swept  in  the  room  itself. 
If  a  clumsy,  ignorant  Chimney-sweeper  should  ever  be  employed  for 
the  other  chimneys  in  this  plate,  which  are  like  the  chimneys  in  a 
long  range  of  rooms  in  both  galleries,  doors  could  be  put  also  in  the 
floor  above  the  principal  chambers  at  letter  E  to  sweep  them,  and 
in  the  brickwork  on  the  outside  of  the  roof  at  letter  F,  for  the 
chimneys  in  the  servants'  apartments. 
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Plate  VII. 


Amongst  an  immense  body  of  most  important  evidence  which  was 
obtained  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of 
the  Bill,  now  passed  into  a  law,  this  fact  was  stated,  that  in  the 
year  1840  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  including  the 
old  and  the  new  town,  were  so  unused  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  sweeping  chimneys,  that  there  was  only  one  boy  in  that 
trade  in  this  large  district  If  the  chimneys  in  the  old  and  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  can  be  cleansed  without  children,  why  should 
they  be  retained  in  any  other  quarter?  Are  the  houses  in  Edin- 
burgh lower  than  in  other  places ;  or  are  the  chimneys  in  the  old 
and  new  town  exclusively  of  cue  cVafi^  ^lo  ^!&  \a  ^<s!3;^>^:^'vfi^  *v^ 
remarkable  degree  for  this  exemplvon? 
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Plate  VIII.  is  a  sketch  of  the  chimney  at  the  Athenaeum  in  Pall 
Mall,  spoken  of  in  page  3.  This  chimney  has  been  swept  with  the 
machine  for  many  years  by  means  of  one  soot-door  which  is  securely 
fixed  in  the  brickwork  in  a  hollow  space  under  the  drawing-room 
floor,  and  between  it  and  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  at  letter  a.  After 
the  machine  has  swept  from  the  top  down  to  letter  a,  it  is  put  in  at 
the  door  a,  and  the  soot  is  swept  into  the  fire-place;  and  this 
alteration  was  made  many  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 

Plate  VIII. 
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The  machine  now  in  use,  is  composed  of  a  large  round  whalebone 
brush,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  fine  cane  rods  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  which  rods  are  attached  to  this  brush,  or  head,  by 
strong  brass  screws,  and  to  each  other  in  the  same  way ;  length 
after  length  being  screwed  on  as  the  machine  ascends  the  chimney, 
and  unscrewed  and  laid  aside  as  the  machine  is  brought  down  the 
diimney;  being  put  together  like  the  different  joints  of  a  fishing- 
Tod,  with  this  exception,  that  the  joints  of  a  fishing-rod  are  slipped 
into  each  other,  and  these  are  firmly  screwed  together. 

Plate  IX.  is  a  chimney  in  the  Bank  Post  Bill  Office  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  thb  chimney  is  swept  from  the  top  by  merely 
rounding  off  two  angles,  as  denoted  by  the  double  set  of  lines,  one 
showing  the  original  form,  and  the  other  the  altered  course  of  the 
chimney. 


Plate  IX. 
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Plate  X.  is  the  cJiinuiey  in  the  military  officers'  pantry  at  tbe 
Bank  of  England,  which  Binoked  to  an  intolerable  degree  while 
children  swept  it  There  was  a  sharp  angle  in  this  chinmey  imme- 
diately behind  a  fire-place  in  another  office,  and  this  angle  interfered 
with  tbe  machine.  The  architect  having  determined  that  tbe  angle 
should  be  rounded  off,  easy  access  was  obtained  to  it  by  taking  out 
tbe  stove  in  the  adjoining  office ;  and  tJie  alteration  was  accomplished 
in  one  afternoon  without  interfering  with  anything  but  the  rough 
brickwork  at  tbe  back  of  the  stove  in  the  other  office.  The  chimney 
was  then  swept  by  the  machine,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
formation ;  and  all  the  annoyance  of  the  smoke  is  also  removed. 

The  machines  in  question  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  late 
Mr.  Smart's  machines,  which  are  comparatively  useless  in  a  very 
crooked  chimney,  and  may  be  known  by  the  cord,  which  runs  tfarougfa 
a  succession  of  hollow  tubes,  not  canes,  or  by  their  being  loosely 
linked  together.  These  machines  made  by  Mr.  Smart  are  not  at  all 
under  the  control  of  the  operator,  the  joints  being  held  together  too 
imperfectly  to  admit  of  their  doing  what  they  profess  to  do;  and 
hence,  in  some  measure  at  least,  arises  the  impression  that  mecha- 
nical chimney  sweeping  is  not  adapted  to  the  generality  of  houses ; 
whereas  Glass's  machines  have  always  brought  down  more  soot  than 
children  have  brought  down,  when  the  two  modes  have  been  fairly 
tried  together. 

The  act  of  sweeping  chimneys  is  a  most  unpleasant  process  under 
any  circumstances,  but  its  cleanliness  is  very  much  promoted  by  the 
kind  of  chimney-cloth  introduced  by  Mr.  Glass,  as  in  the  mar^n. 
This  cloth  is  fixed  up  within  the 
marble  jambs  of  the  fire-place  by 
means  of  a  sliding  rod  and  screw, 
BH'll'VHl  /  f"fl('1A  '>>Btead  of  being  merely  hung  up 
■'ji  \i\  \'\'M,  i mJL  °'^  ^^°  outside,  by  forks  driven  into 
the  room.  The  cloth  is  also  pro- 
vided vrith  a  sort  of  sleeve  in  tbe  centre  which  admits  of  its  being 
cloaed  round  the  edges,  while  the  machine  itself  is  worked  through 
this  small  opening  or  sleeve.  Tbe  same  kind  of  cloth  on  a  smaller 
scale  is  also  provided  for  the  soot-doors,  in  those  cases  where  doors 
are  required  in  a  \io\ia6,  u  m  ^.\i«  mKt^<cv.  This  cloth 
f  y/  is  set  into  a  thin  non  Itarae  to  ^x  &a  fto««  -if&Ktt'w'M 
opened,  and  the  mach\ue  «  vi«TV«A  vWoo^  fc*  »>»»*, 


Plate  XI.  is  a  chimney  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Office, 
also  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  machine  by  soot-doors. 


Plate  XI. 
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Plate  XII.  is  a  chimney  in  the  Branch  Banks'  Office^  at  the  Bank 
of  "England,  which  is  much  more  effectually  swept  by  the  machine 
Anob  a  80ot-<loor  has  been  inserted  in  it,  than  it  was  by  children, 
dihoiigh  it  runs  along  two  walls  which  are  at  right  angles  with 
Mch  other. 

Plate  XII. 
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Plates  XIII.  and  XIV.  show  the  course  of  two  chimneys  at 
Panshangar,  which  are  now  swept  without  children,  merely  by 
introducing  common  soot-doors,  either  outside  the  house  or  in 
the  roof,  but  none  of  them  in  the  house,  which  soot-doors,  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Cowper,  were  put  in  before  the  Act  passed ;  so 
that,  instead  of  yielding  a  tardy  and  unwilling  submission  to  what 
cannot  now  be  resisted,  hb  Lordship  has  the  satisfaction  of  thinkmg 
that  the  success  which  attended  this  simple  alteration  was  urged 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  the 
Bill,  and  in  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  even  such  chimneys  as 
these  can  be  swept  without  boys. 

The  pains  which  the  old  race  of  chimney-sweepers  have  taken  to 
mislead  and  disgust  the  public  with  regard  to  these  soot-doors,  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  confidence  with  which  their  statements 
are  received.  Instructed  by  these  high-minded  teachers,  persons 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  talk  of  soot-doors  as 
openings  through  which  men  enter  the  chimneys,  instead  of  small 
apertures  through  which  the  brush  only  is  introduced.  They  are  also 
spoken  of  as  if  the  soot  was  brought  out  at  these  doors,  whereas 
they  are  only  used  to  enable  the  operator  to  convey  the  soot  past  an 
angle  or  an  horizontal  part  of  the  chimney  down  into  the  fire-place. 

Everything  may  be  made  a  nuisance ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
improve  upon  the  ordinary  mode  of  sweeping  by  means  of  a  soot* 
door,  and  that  in  no  small  degree. 

The  mis-statements  above  alluded  to,  are  also  countenanced  by  a 
person  who  is  just  now  making  a  considerable  stir,  and  who  calls 
himself  a  flue  surveyor,  &c.,  and  who^  in  support  of  his  own  supe- 
riority, has  ventured  to  run  down  and  undervalue  everything 
connected  with  the  subject  that  emanates  from  any  other  souroe. 
Many  blunders  have  no  doubt  been  made  by  employing  the  old 
Chimney-sweepers,  whose  ingenuity  is  always  taxed  to  render  the 
enactment  as  offensive  as  possible. 

And  are  the  difficulties  here  recited,  then,  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  giving  up  the  use  of  infant  Chimney-sweepers  ? 

Na    The  most  grievous  result  of  all  is,  that  it  will  oblige  those 
men  to  work  who  have  hitherto  lived  upon  the  labour  of  these 
helpless  children,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  hostility  that  is  felt  by 
tbena,  and  to  all  the  misropresenl&Vxoii  Vs^  ^\as3dl  ^<^  ^xS^^s.  \&»A 
mm  for  a  long  time 
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Plate  XIII. 
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Plate  XIV. 
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In  dosing  these  remarks,  the  public  is  once  more  respectfully 
cautioned  against  consulting  Chimney-sweepers  who  keep  boys 
upon  the  capabilities  of  the  machine,  as  their  testimony  b  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  matters  connected  with  this  subject  All  that  they 
have  ever  said  or  done  as  a  body,  in  reference  to  these  proceedings, 
has  been  characterized  by  fraud  and  dissimulation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  their  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1834,  and  again  in  1840,  to  see  the  force  and  the  correctness  of  thb 
remark.  In  1834,  when  their  traffic  in  human  flesh  was  assailed, 
they  were  asked  why  the  Bill  then  before  the  House  should  not  pass 
into  a  law,  and  their  answer  was,  because  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chimneys  which  no  machine  can  possibly  sweep.  They  were 
then  asked  whether  they  had  plans  of  any  such  chiirincys.  The 
answer  was,  '*  No ;  but  they  shall  be  immediately  furnished."  No 
time  was  lost  in  fabricating  such  drawings  as  were  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  drawings  of  such  chimneys  as  were  never  seen  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Their  selections  were  principally  made 
from  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Admiralty,  in  neither  of  which 
are  to  be  found  any  difficulties  that  cannot  be  easily  overcome. 
Indeed,  the  chimneys  of  the  Admiralty,  with  all  their  pretended 
deformities,  have  now  been  swept  for  some  years  without  boys. 

A  chimney  in  London  House,  St.  James's,  was  also  described  as 
presenting  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  machine, 
and  a  drawing  of  the  still-room  chimney  was  produced.  It  often 
happens  that  deceivers  are  allowed  to  defeat  their  own  object 
by  their  want  of  moderation.  This  has  been  most  remarkably 
apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  but  in  the 
case  of  London  House  the  chimneys  were  regularly  and  constantly 
cleansed  by  machinery  at  the  very  period  referred  to.  Indeed, 
time  would  iail  to  tell  of  the  deceptions  practised  by  these  men 
and  of  their  several  mis-statements.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  length  to  which  they  allowed  themselves  to  go  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  drawings.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  building 
such  a  chimney  as  the  one  here  introduced,  which  will  be  seen  to 
return,  again  and  again,  to  the  very  part  of  the  wall  from  which  it 
is  so  wantonly  taken  away. 
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The  first  of  these  drawuigs  gives  a  correct  plan  of  the  Btill-room 
chimney  at  London  House,  and  the  second  is  a  copy  of  the  fiaJse 
plan  of  the  same  chimney  as  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Chimney-sweepers  of  London. 


Many  persons  speak  of  chimneys  as  women  do  of  fire-arms;  the 
one  supposing  that  they  are  always  in  a  situation  to  take  fire»  as 
the  other  does  that  a  gun  will  go  off  if  only  looked  at,  without 
being  touched.  These  alarmists  may  be  asked,  **  IXd  you  ever  see 
loose  soot  hang^g  about  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney?" — ^Theo 
let  that  soot  be  brushed  down  by  the  servant  every  morning  before 
aSreia  Ughted;  and  if  she  sweeiga  aa  ^  ^  dM&casi  teach  with 
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her  hand-brush,  it  will  be  quite  as  &r  as  the  flame  ever  travels  up  a 
diimney.  Soot  is  dreadfully  inflammable,  but  fire  must  be  brought 
mto  contact  with  it  before  any  mischief  will  arise,  and  this  can  never 
be  but  by  the  gross  and  wilful  neglect  of  the  servants  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  powder-mill  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  there  is  a  public 
road  running  within  a  certain  distance  of  it;  but  no  harm  comes 
of  the  lighted  torches  that  pass  the  gate,  because  there  is  no  train 
to  finm  a  communication  between  these  lights  and  the  mill ;  and  the 
flame  applies  to  a  chimney.  Cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  fire  and  the  soot  which  must  collect,  and  is  intended  to  collect 
in  the  chimney,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended. 

A  chimney  that  is  badly  swept  will  smoke ;  but  the  danger  of  fire 
ifl  the  matter  now  treated  o(  and  the  flame  only  plays  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  which  is  within  reach  of  the  servant's 
brush. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  proofs  have  come  to 
the  autbor^s  knowledge  that  soot^loors  were  much  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  he  was  aware  of,  and  that  too  without  any  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  machine.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  those  who 
resist  this  merciful  enactment,  to  urge  that  soot-doors  in  rooms  will 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  proceeding.  If  these  parties 
will  call  on  Mr.  Feetham,  the  extensive  ironmonger  in  Clifford 
Street,  Bond  Street,  he  will  tell  them  that  he  has  often  placed 
doors  in  chimneys  that  were  not  then  swept  by  the  machine,  and 
one  too  behind  a  handsome  glass  over  the  marble  chimney-piece,  in 
the  very  centre  of  a  fire-place,  in  the  Albany,  into  which  door  a 
CHILD  WAS  REGULARLY  THRUST  whcnevcr  the  chimney  was  swept. 

The  looking-glass  in  question  is  hung  upon  hinges,  as  a  Claude 
or  any  other  fine  picture  is  sometimes  hung  if  a  different  light  is 
required  for  it,  and  brought  round  into  the  room  during  the  process. 
There  is  something  very  ungenerous  in  urging  this  point  as  a  hard- 
ship peculiarly  arising  out  of  the  Act  now  in  operation,  when  the 
same  thing  has  existed  for  years  unnoticed  to  suit  a  different 
purpose. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  Chimney-sweepers  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  dark,  in  handsome  rooms 
where  cleanliness  is  so  essential ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this^  thai  tii&A 
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wretched  system  of  sweeping  by  children  continued  in  use  so  loDg. 
If  humane  and  intelligent  persons  had  fallen  in  with  the  stuntedi 
miserable  little  objects,  who  were  dragged  about  the  streets  from 
two  to  eight  o'clock  in  our  winter  mornings,  at  the  heels  of  their 
merciless  taskmasters,  a  general  outcry  would  have  been  raised,  and 
the  cruel  bondage  have  been  abolished  There  was  one  division  of 
this  unhappy  race  which  never  obtruded  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  rarely  saw  the  daylight, — the  little  crooked,  scro- 
fulous illegitimates,  who  were  bought  at  prices  varying  from  ten 
shillings  to  forty  shillings  each,  from  those  who  never  owned  them, 
and  who  were  worked  without  mercy,  as  mere  pieces  of  machinery 
expected  to  wear  out  in  two  or  three  years.  These  unhappy  beings 
swept  the  most  difficult  chimneys  while  the  owners  of  the  houses 
were  in  bed,  and  sifted  soot  in  damp  cellars,  out  of  sight  during  the 
day.  But  this  is  now  at  an  end,  at  least  the  power  of  abolishing 
the  system  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  benevolent  person ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  daylight  will  be  chosen  for  carrying  on 
this  trade  now  that  it  has  become  an  honest  one  and  has  nothing 
to  conceal,  and  because  the  cleanliness  of  the  process  is  wonderfully 
promoted  if  the  chimney  has  the  warmth  of  a  fire  recently  put  out. 
It  is  true  there  are  places  which  still  possess  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  and  stand  prominently  forward,  with  the  magistracy  and 
Town  Council  in  the  van,  as  the  upholders  of  this  cruelty,  and  who 
refuse  to  convict  upon  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  chimney  has 
been  swept  by  a  child. 

If  this  was  confined  to  manufacturing  towns,  like  Birmingham 
and  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  Wolverhampton  and  the  like,  where 
money  is  worshipped  by  so  many  as  the  true  God,  and  worked  for 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  no  great  surprise  would  be  expressed,  for 
sin  seldom  lives  alone;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  Oxford  and 
Bristol  and  Clifton,  and  places  of  that  description,  should  counte- 
nance this  merciless  system,  because  its  abolition  would  involve  a 
possible  outlay  of  ten  shillings  upon  one  house  in  fifty,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  personal  attention.  May  God  forgive  this  wanton 
unconcern  I 

A  vdn,  but  still  a  considerable  e£fort,  has  been  lately  made  to 
introduce  a  square  brush  for  sweeping  chimneya,  by  two  sets  of 
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ttien  who  sucoessively  styled  themselves  the  Ramoneur  Association, 
Ae  last  taking  up  what  the  others  had  abandoned,  and  abandoned 
too  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  A  square  brush  is 
an  instrument  which  all  admire  who  know  nothing  of  Chimney- 
■weeping,  and  which  all  condemn  who  have  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  One  experiment  after  another  has  been 
tried  in  the  presence  of  scientific  men,  and,  they  have  all  failed. 
The  result  of  one  of  these  experiments  at  the  Bank  of  England  is 
nibjoined,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  that  establishment,  and  from 
the  high  character  of  the  architect  attached  to  the  building : — 

"  March  2,  1843. 
••  I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Bq[uare  brush,  with  its  universal  joints,  put  forth  by  the  Ramoneur 
Association,  were  this  day  tried  by  the  servants  of  the  said  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
of  five  persons  connected  with  the  Ramoneur  Association ;  that  the 
chimneys  which  were  tried  on  this  occasion  were  those  of  the 
kitchen  in  the  front  gatekeeper's  apartments,  and  the  kitchen  of  the 
Loihbury  gatekeeper's  apartments;  that  in  these  two  instances 
the  Ramoneur  Association  failed  entirely  in  their  object,  from  their 
brush  being  stopped  in  both  chimneys  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  top ;  that  these  two  chimneys  have  been  regularly 
swept,  in  common  with  all  the  other  chimneys  in  the  Bank,  for 
many  years,  by  Mr.  Glass's  machine;  that  the  two  chimneys  in 
question  were  swept  by  Mr.  Glass  and  his  machine  this  day  in  the 
presence  of  his  opponents;  that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Ramoneur 
Association  were  urged  to  try  other  chimneys,  but  they  declined  it ; 
that,  so  &r  as  I  have  any  architectural  knowledge,  a  square  brush 
can  never  be  successfully  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  in  one  uniform  position,  and  if  not  kept 
in  that  position,  and  allowed  to  twist,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
fixed  in  the  chimney ;  whereas  a  circular  brush,  made  like  the  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Glass,  is  found  to  pass  easily  through  the  chimney, 
while  it  affords  the  workman  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  brush 
round  and  round  in  the  process,  by  which  quick  movement  the  soot 
is  really  more  completely  dislodged  than  by  any  even,  dull,  regular 
motion  that  could  be  given  to  the  square  brush  and  ita  uw<^t«»L 
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joints,  even  if  the  said  Ramoneur  could  be  got  through  any  difficuh 
chimney.  And  I  further  certify,  that  considerable  damage  was  done 
to  the  building  on  this  occasion,  a  whole  brick  having  been  displaced 
from  one  part  of  the  chimney,  and  a  stone  brought  down  from 
another  part,  which  stone  measures^  eleven  inches  by  eight  inches^ 
and  is  two  inches  and  a-half  in  thickness ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
these  accidents  arose,  out  of  the  violence  that  is  required  to  force  a 
square  brush  through  a  chimney. 

(Signed)  **  George  Topple, 

"  Clerk  of  the  Works  under  Mr,  CockereU." 

There  are  many  people  who  ask,  with  great  sincerity.  How  can 
we  best  prevent  the  use  of  children  in  sweeping  chimneys  in  our 
.own  neighbourhood  ?  The  answer  to  such  persons  is.  Employ  no 
man  who  has  any  boys  about  him.  He  may  not  venture  to  send 
them  up  your  chimneys,  but  he  uses  them  elsewhere.  ^  He 
retains  them  because  they  are  handy  to  run  on  errands,  and  to 
sweep  up.**  No  doubt  of  it,  but  that  sweeping  is  up  and  down 
the  chimneys  of  those  who  are  base  enough  to  require  it,  or  to 
allow  it;  and  you  uphold  the  system  by  giving  the  man  your 
countenance. 


The  cost  of  the  machines  made  by  Mr.  Glass,  of  No.  2,  Moor- 
lane,  Fore-street,  London,  is  as  under: — 

£.  s.  cL 

A  Machine  complete,  30  feet  m  length     2  13  6 

Ditto  40  da  3    5  0 

Ditto  50  do.  3  16  0 

Ditto  60  do.  4    7  6 

Ditto  70  do.  4  18  6 

Ditto  80  do.  5  10  0 


Biadntoih,  Prinur.  Gnat  New  StrMt.  Londoa. 
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A  LETTER, 


&C.  &C. 


My  Lord, 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  having,  in  their  last  Report  to  your  Excellency 
for  the  year  1844,  quoted  statements  made  by  me, 
and  having  made  observations  thereon  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  very  erroneous  impression  respecting  them,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  entreating  your  Excellency's 
attention  to  those  statements,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  answers  on  which  the  Commissioners  rely. 

The  statements  in  question  were  made  by  me  in  a 
report*  which  I  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  Bishop 
of  Meath.  He  had  directed  me  to  confer  with  the 
Clergy  of  the  diocese,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
possible  to  induce  a  body  respectable  in  numbers,  as 
well  as  character  and  influence,  to  co-operate  with  the 
National  System  ;  and  what  reasonable  modifications* 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result  We 
hoped  to  have  been  met  by  the  Board  in  a  spirit  of 

*  <<  A  Report  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  on  the  state  of 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  diocese,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Clergy 
retpectinff  the  qoestlon  of  National  Education.**— (xranf  and 
Bolton,  LhMin.    Eivington,  London. 


conciliation,  and  in  this  hope  we  were  most  carefiil 
to  propose  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  or  the 
principles  of  the  National  System. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  your  Excellency 
will  learn  from  the  fact  that  no  objection  on  such 
grounds  has  been  made  by  the  Board  to  our  proposals. 

The  Board,  however,  met  us  with  a  determined 
resolution  not  to  admit  of  any  modification,  however 
intrinsically  harmless,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
reconciling  us  to  their  system.  And  they  gave  us  to 
understand,  that  even  in  respect  of  any  ambiguity  in 
their  rules  which  we  might  wish  to  have  cleared  up  or 
explained,  they  would  not  listen  to  any  representation 
we  might  wish  to  make. 

It  then  became  necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether 
we  could  give  in  our  adhesion  to  them  on  these  terms. 
For  this  purpose  an  accurate  re-examination  was  made 
of  their  rules,  documents,  and  proceedings,  and  we 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  opinions 
of  the  Clergy  nor  our  own  judgment  would  warrant 
us  in  doing  so.  It  was  then  hopeless  to  proceed 
unless  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  give  us  some 
support ;  and  finding  that  this  was  not  to  be  expected, 
we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  justify  our  own  position, 
to  make  public  the  circumstances  which  obliged  us 
yet  to  remain  aloof  from  the  National  System. 

These  facts,  which  the  Board  have  not  noticed, 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  judgment  of  the  statements  which  grew  out  of 
those  facts,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  answers 
which  the  Board  have  felt  it  necessaiy  to  give,  in  the 


most  public  manner,  to  your  Excellency  and  to  the 
Legislature ;  although  without  mentioning  where  or 
by  whom  those  statements  are  made,  which  they  feel 
constrained  thus  to  answer. 

On  the  sufficiency  of  those  answers  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  our  proposals  and  requests  depend. 
And  if  they  should  appear  to  have  been  reasonable,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  those  who 
make  reasonable  proposals  of  reconciliation,  or  those 
who  reject  them  unheard,  are  to  blame  for  the  present 
unhappy  state  of  things  respecting  education  in 
Ireland. 

Section  IV.,  of  the  Eleventh  Eeport,  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively  to  replying  to  statements  quoted  from  mine. 

It  commences  thus,  **We  annex  a  copy  of  Lord 
Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  under  which 
the  National  Board  was  established." 

The  reason  of  so  annexing  this  letter,  may  not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  your  Excellency.  On  one  former 
occasion  only  did  they  do  so  ;  and  that  for  a  special 
reason  which  they  stated,  (See  Eighth  Report — 1.) 
It  is  therefore  contrary  to  their  custom  to  present  it 
with  their  Eeport,  except  for  such  a  special  reason. 

On  this  occasion,  no  reason  is  stated  by  them  for 
doing  so :  but  on  turning  to  the  letter,  a  note  is 
found  appended  to  it,  which  shews  the  existence  of  a 
special  reason. 

That  reason  was  a  statement  made  by  me  to  this 
effect ;  "  About  the  time  that  the  Commissioners  may 
"  be  thought  to  have  contemplated  the  withdrawal  of 
"  their  recommendation  that  the  (Scripture)  extracts 
**  should  be  used,  they  printed  for  general  circulation. 


with  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Beports,  a  copy 
of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  in  which  the  passage  stating 
that  those  extracts  were  not  to  be  excluded  from 

the  common   instruction  was  suppressed/' 

The  suppressed  passage  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  did 
not  again  see  the  light  until  the  Board  had  occasion 
to  present  a  copy  of  that  letter,  with  the  Eighth  Be- 
port,  which  was  the  first  they  addressed  to  Lord 
de  Grey,  in  June,  1842.  They  then  gave  the  letter 
correctly  ;  but  in  a  volume  of  the  eight  B^ports 
published  in  1842,  the  mutilated  letter  is  formally 
prefixed  to  the  volume  as  their  charter ;  the  correct 
copy  lies  in  the  back  ground  of  an  appendix  where 
it  escapes  notice." — (Beport  to  Bishop  of  Meat^  pp. 
23  and  24.) 

It  was  to  meet  this  statement  that  the  Board 
presented  this  letter  to  your  Excellency  this  year,  in 
order  to  have  an  c^portunity  of  appending  to  it  the 
following  note  ;  "  A  ccfpj  of  the  original  draft  of  Lord 
^^  Stanley's  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Board 
'Sprinted,  was,  by  mistake,  reprinted  with  other 
^^  documents  by  directicm  of  the  Board,  in  1 836^ 
"  instead  of  the  letter  itself ;  but  a  copy  of  the  letter 
^'  itself,  as  finally  settled,  and  now  given,  was 
^'  annexed  by  the  Board  to  its  Beport  for  1841,  and 
"  printed  therewith." 

That  "  copy  of  tJie  original  draft  of  Lord  Stanley's 
letter,"  which  the  Board  say  ^'  had  been  sent  to  the 
Boards  printed,"  was  sent,  before  the  Board  was  in 
existence,  to  individiuils  whom  it  was  in  contem* 
plation  to  appmnt. — (Lords  Committee,  1837,  pp.  28 
and  380 


Upon  suggestions  made  by  some  of  them,  that  draft 
was  cancelled ;  and  a  new  letter  written,  with  an 
additional  sentencci  embodying  an  entirely  new  topic 
— (Lord's  CcMnmittee,  p.  16.)  This  new  letter  was  then 
issued,  and  subsequently  to  its  isisue,  and  under  its 
authority,  the  Board  was  constituted.  This  corrected 
letter  was  ^^  sent  to  the  Boaid"  officially,  and  entered  on 
their  Minutes,  so  that  no  doubt  could  exist  in  their 
office  respecting  it ;  (Lords  Committee,  pp.  37  and 
38  ;)  while  the  printed  copy  of  the  cancelled  draft 
could  hardly  have  come  officially  among  their  records  :* 
and  we  find  that  subsequently,  after  their  Minutes 
must  have  been  searched  for  it,  a  copy  was  produced, 
not  from  thence,  but  from  Dublin  Castle :  a  clear 
proof  that  it  was  not  found  in  their  Minutes. — (Com- 
mon's Committee,  1837,  No.  744  and  745.) 

But  however  it  happened,  the  Board  admit  having 
reprinted  a  wrong  copy  in  1836,  and  that  the  circula- 
tion of  it  by  their  authority  continued  unchecked, 
nothing  having  been  done  by  them  for  the  correction 
of  the^mistake,  until  1842.f  ^^But  a  copy  of  the 
^^  lettbr  itself,  as  finally  settled,  and  now  given,  was 
^  annexed  by  the  Board  to  its  report  for  1841,  and 
**  printed  therewith." 

Your  Excellency  will  doubtless  infer  from  this,  that 
the  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  1842,  and  that 
when  discovered,  it  was  duly  corrected,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  fiilse  copy,  and  substituting  the  true  one  in  its 

*  Mr.  Carlisle's  evideoce  before  the  Lords,  being  given  under 
a  misapprehension,  will  mislead  any  one  who  foUows  it  on  this 
point 

t  The  Report  for  1841  is  dated  June  %  1842. 
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place.  And  your  Excellency  may  perhaps  think  that 
my  published  observations  on  a  mistake  so  long  since 
discovered  and  corrected,  were  wanton  and  uncalled 
for,  and  perhaps  merited  the  terms  ^^  malevolence  and 
obloquy,"  which  may  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
me,  inasmuch  as  the  statements  of  which  the  Eleventh 
Report  complains  are  taken  exclusively  from  me.  I 
therefore  feel  bound  to  state  to  your  Excellency  the 
actual  &cts  which  called  forth  my  observations  in  that 
passage  which  1  have  already  quoted. 

Istly. — The  copies  were  collated,  and  the  mistake 
necessarily  discovered,  in  1837,  yet  the  circulation  of 
the  wrong  copy  continued,  as  the  Board  now  admit, 
without  any  correction,  until  1842. 

2ndly» — Subsequently  to  that  correction  on  which 
the  Board  now  rely,  they  still  continued,  up  to  the 
time  at  which  I  wrote,  to  put  forward  the  wrong  copy 
as  "  the  terms  of  the  Commission  itself." 

If  this  be  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  the  matter  was 
one  requiring  to  be  noticed. 

1st— On  the  6th  of  March,.  1837,  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
examined  before  the  Lords^  Ccnnmittee,  respecting  ano* 
ther  diflference  between  the  two  copies.  He  held  a 
copy  of  this  "  original  draft,"  which  he  erroneously 
called  '*'  the  copy  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  communi- 
cated to  us  for  our  guidance,"  (Lords'  Committee,  p. 
28),  and  a  Bight  Bev.  Prelate  on  the  committee  held 
a  copy  returned  to  parliament,  by  the  Irish  office  in 
London,  (Certified  Letter  in  Commons,  Appendix)^ 
and  disdaimed  by  the  Commissioners,  (Lords'  Com- 
mittee, p.  30.)  Bespecting  that  difference  which  was 
much  canvassed,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  thus  examined  : — 


^  Your  Becord  will  shew  the  precise  terms  in  which 
^  it  (the  letter)  was  addressed  to  the  Board,  which 
"  was  formally  constituted  ? 

"Certainly ;  it  has  been  copied  into  our  Minute  Book. 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  far 
"  that  official  communication  to  you  corresponded 
"  with  the  previous  private  communication,  or  the 
"  paper  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
**  the  copy  in  our  Minute  Book  corresponds  with  this 
"  printed  copy  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
"  sioners  previously  to  the  constitutiwi  of  the  Board." 
(Lords'  Committee,  pp.  37  and  38.) 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  comparison  was  imme- 
diately instituted,  that  the  printed  copy  was  compared 
with  the  Minute  Book  ;  and  if  so,  how  could  the  mis- 
take escape  detection  ? 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  April,  Mr. 
Carlisle  being  examined,  together  with  another  Com- 
missioner, before  the  Commons'  Committee,  was  again 
questioned  c(Hiceming  this  di&rence.  In  support  of 
the  letter  printed  b^  mistake  in  1836  from  the  "  origin 
nal  draft,"  he  produced  what  he  termed  "  an  attested 
copy  of  the  original  letter  addressed  to  us,"  (Commons' 
Committee,  744.)  On  being  asked  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  copy  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  next  answer  says — ^**  We  have  procured  from 
"  the  Castle  an  attested  copy  since  we  came  herCy 
"  which  contains  the  words."  •  Hence  it  appears,  that 
aft;er  the  former  examination,  when  Mr.  Carlisle  had 

*  This  refer»  not  to  the  passage  id  qaestion,  but  to  a  sentence 
contained  in  the  printed  draft  and  omitted  in  the  letter. 
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been  put  on  comparing  the  printed  letter  with  tJieir 
MiniUe,  they  had  sent  to  Dublin  to  procure  an  attested 
copy.  Yet  they  did  not  get  over  an  attested  copy  of 
their  own  Minute,  which  would  have  showed  the  mis- 
take at  once  ;  but  they  got  from  the  Castle  what 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  else  but  an  attested 
copy  of  the  ^^  original  draft."  Is  it  possible  that  they 
should  not  then  have  discovered  that  this  copy,  for 
which  they  must  have  searched  their  Becords  in  vain, 
diflfered  from  the  letter  sent  officially  to  them,  and 
entered  on  their  Minutes  ? 

Yet,  by  their  own  admission  in  this  note,  they  con- 
tinued for  FIVE  TEARS  afterwards  to  circulate  the 
"  original  draft,"  without  any  attempt  at  correction, 
as  ^^  the  terms  of  the  Commission  itself" 

And  during  these  years  they  carried  into  eflfect  the 
prohibition  of  a  practice  expressly  sanctioned  by  that 
passage  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,*  and  which  was  thus 
suppressed.  It  was  not  until  they  had  to  present  a  copy 
officially  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord  de  Grey)  that 
they  produced  the  letter  itself.  They  did  not  then 
present  their  printed  copy  which  they  had  so  long  cir- 
culated— ^they  presented  a  copy  of  that  in.  their  Minute 
Book. 

2nd. — ^Your  Excellency  may  naturally  suppose  from 
their  note,  that  presenting  the  right  copy  was  a  correc- 
tion of  their  former  mistake.  ^^  But  a  copy  of  the 
'^  letter  itself,  as  finally  settled,  and  now  given,  was 
^^  annexed  by  the  Board  to  its  Seport  for  1 841,  and 
^^  printed  therewith."  In  fact,  however,  it  was  not 
such  a  correction.     When  the  Board  produced  the 

*  That  practice  had  the  sanction  also  of  the  Report  of  1812. 


lettor,  they  did  at  the  v&j  nine  lime  re-publisb  what 
they  mm  confess  to  have  heen  the  original  draft 
They  bound  up  both  letters  witJi  their  Eight  Reports 
for  circulation.  The  dni/i  stands  in  front  of  the 
volume,  thus  introduced  in  tiie  pre&ce : — "  They  have 
^^  also  prefixed  to  the  Reports  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
^^  mission  itself."  The  letter  stands  in  smaller  type  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  Who,  after  read- 
ing the  former,  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
latter,  which  purports  to  be  but  another  copy  of  the 
same  letter  ?  Can  this  be  called  a  sufficient  correc- 
tion ?* 

These  facts  your  Excellency  will  observe  were  stated 
by  me  in  the  passage  above  quoted  ;  they  formed  part 
of  the  statement  with  which  the  Board  had  to  deal 
when  they  wrote  that  note :  they  have  not  contra- 
dicted it — ^the  fact  stands  admitted.  Neither  will  they 
contradict  what  I  now  state  ;  that  they  corrected  and 
reprinted  the  collection  in  1844  :  they  even,  corrected 
the  pre&ce  to  bring  down  its  application  to  that  very 
year.  ^^  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
^^  Ireland  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  reprint,  £rom 
'^  the  copies  printed  by  order  of  parliament,  the  Re- 
"  ports  of  their  proceedings  for  the  last  ten  years; 
^^  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  more  widely  information 
^^  respecting  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Education 
'^  administered  by  them,  and  the  measure  of  success 

*  That  it  was  not  so  understood  by  the  public,  may  appear 
from  the  fact,  that  since  my  statement  was  published,  a  friend  of 
mine  very  conrersant  with  the  sul^ect,  has  maintained  that  1  was 
mistalLcn  in  this  point;  that  the  letter  published  in  1836  was 
actually  the  official  letter  to  the  Board.  The  Board,  however, 
have  now  admitted  the  contrary. 
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"  which  it  has  already  obtained ....  They  have  also 
"  prefixed  to  the  Reports^  the  terms  of  the  Commu- 
"  sion  itself  .  .  .  ."  and  then  follows — "  the  original 
"  draft."     And  this  was  in  1844. 

Such  was  the  position  in  which  this  letter  stood  at 
the  time  at  which  I  had  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
subject.  This  was  one  of  the  topics  on  which  we 
wished  to  seek  from  the  Board  reasonable  revision 
and  modification.  Whether  to  seek  or  to  refuse  it 
were  the  most  unreasonable,  your  Excellency  will 
judge. 

The  paragraph  under  consideration  thus  proceeds — 
(We  annex)  "  also,  copies  of  our  existing  school  rules, 
"  of  the  deed  by  which  the  schoolhouses  built  by  aid 
"  from  us  are  secured  to  the  public,  and  of  the  queries 
"  on  which  we  require  our  local  superintendents  to 
"  report  before   aid  in  any  case  is  granted.     Tour 
"  Excellency  will  observe,  that  the  rules  contain  an 
^^  abstract  of  the  deed,  and  that  the  first  step  we  take 
"  whenever  an  application  is  made  to  us  for  aid  towards 
"  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse,  is  to  require  the  super- 
"  intendent  of  the  district  to  wait  on  the  applicants, 
"  including  the  proposed  trustees,  to  give  them  a  copy 
"  of  the  deed  itself,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
"  willing  to  execute  it,  ^and  to  observe  the  rules  there- 
"  in  set  forth^    And  yet  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
"  deed  difiers  from  the  rules,  and  that  a  party,  after 
"  studying  our  rules,  may  go  to  our  office  and  execute 
'^  the  deed  without  reading  it,  supposing  it  to  agree 
^^  with  the  rules,  and  may  then  find  he  was  bound  in  a 
"  way  he  never  contemplated." 
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It  is  quite  certain  that  statement,  "  That  the  deed 
differs  from  the  rules,"  was  made  by  me  ;  but  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  clear  to  your  Excellency  whether  it  has 

* 

been  contradicted  by  the  Board. 

On  first  reading  their  answer,  your  Excellency  may 
have  thought  my  statement  a  monstrous  one,  only  to 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  indignantly  denied  ;  but 
on  looking  more  closely,  your  Excellency  will  see  that 
the  Board  have  not  given  it  any  denial  whatever. 

The  reasons  for  not  doing  so  will  appear  from  these 
facts.  1st. — ^That  in  a  letter*  to  me  dated  March 
29  th,  written  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  this  question 
submitted  to  them  by  me,  the  Board  did  admit  it  to 
be  "  matter  for  grave  and  mature  deliberation,"  whether 
they  should  not  "apply  for  the  opinion  of  Her 
"  Majesty's  law  officers  thereon,  and  avail  themselves 
"  of  their  guidance."  2nd. — ^After  having  taken  such 
advice,  (as  we  may  presume,)  and  certainly  with  the 
resolution  of  denying  whatever  it  was  possible  to 
deny,  the  Commissioners  have  actually  altered  the 
trust  deed  now  presented  to  your  Excellency^  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  embody  in  it  their  rules,  as  to 
prevent  its  being  any  longer  actually  at  variance  with 
their  own  professions. 

Those  professions  were  as  follows.  Fourth  Report, 
"  IV.,  34.  "  Having  received  your  Excellency's  per- 
"  mission  to  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious 
"  instruction,  we  have  anxiously  considered  whether 
"  we  could  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it, 

*  Correspondence  with  the  National  Board  on  the  subject  of 
the  trust  deed  of  the  National  Schooh.— .P.  16. 
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^*  without  violating  the  principle,  as  might  satisfy  any 
"  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  conscientiously 
"  opposed  to  us.  35 —  ....  The  letter  of  the 
^'  rule  is,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  ^ven  out 
^  of  the  hours  during  which  all  the  children  attending 
^  a  school  are  assembled  for  common  instruction. . .  . 
"  38.  We  therefore  propose  modifying  the  letter  of  the 
"  rule,  so  as  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given, 
"  and  of  course  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  or  the  cate- 
"  chism  learned,  during  any  of  the  school-hours^ 
provided  such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no 
^  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to  any  religious 
"  reading  or  instruction  to  which  their  parents  or 
^  guardians  object."  They  did  then  alter  their  rules 
80  as  apparently  to  grant  this  concession :  but  they 
retained  in  the  trust  deed  this  clause  ^'  That  each  and 
"  every  school  to  be  kept  and  established  on  the  pre- 
^  mises  hereby  demised,  shall  be  kept  open  for  a  com- 
^  petent  number  of  hours  in  each  day  ....  and  shall 
"  during  said  days  be  used /or  moral  and  literary 
"  edtication  only.^^ 

Your  Excellency  will  see  that  their  professions  and 
their  deed  were  contradictory.  It  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  them.  And  the  Board  feel  that  this  was 
ondeniablei  for  they  have  altered  this  clause  to  prevent 
its  contradicting  their  professions.  It  now  runs  thus 
^  and  shall  during  said  hourSj  (Sbc.,"  not  days  as  before. 
The  alteration  we  shall  see  presently  is  not  sufficient 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  prevents  the  utter 
contradiction  between  the  public  statement  and  the 
deed  :  and  it  serves  "^f  diiew  how  undeniable  that 


IS 

oontnidiction  was  ;  vludi  JB  mj  present  object. 
I  trust  tlus  irill  mMfy  your  Excellency  that  I  was 
justified  in  itetiDg  Aat  the  deed  differed  from  the  roles. 

And  lien  I  ^umnot  but  complain  of  the  materials 
fimudM  hj  the  Board  for  your  Excellency's  use  in 
CGiiMderfaig  tills  statement  of  mine.  In  making  their 
comjdaint  they  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  rules 
tnd  tlie  deed :  your  Excellency  will  naturally  compare 
them,  and  thus  test  the  truth  of  my  statement.  But 
they  omit  to  state  that  they  have  altered  the  deed  in 
one  important  clause,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  liable  to 
the  objection.  They  permit  your  Excellency  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  given  that  deed  on  which  my 
statement  was  made,  while*  in  fact  they  have  not  done 
so  :  is  this  fair  towards  me  ? 

The  statement  they  complain  of  proceeds  '^  and  that 
"a  party  after  studjdng  the  rules,  may  go  to  our 
'^  office  and  execute,  the  deed  without  reading  it,  sup- 
^'  posing  it  to  agree  with  the  rules,  and  may  then 
"  find  ke  was  bound  in  a  way  he  never  contemplated." 
This  part  of  the  statement  too  I  undertake  to  vin- 
dicate. 

In  answer  to  it,  the  Board  rely  upon  the  faict  ^^  that 
the  rules  contain  an  abstract  of  the  deed."  True, 
they  do  :  but  the  '^  abstract"  was  not  drawn  according 
to  the  deed.  It  was  drawn  according  to  the  deed  as 
it  has  now  been  altered  to  prevent  its  contradicting 
the  rules.  The  "  abstract"  required  that  a  competent 
number  of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  mond  and 
literary  instruction  only.  This  was  perfectly  fair. 
The  deed  required  that  ^^  on^d  days"  (all  days  of 
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the  week,  except  the  day  of  religious  instruotion,)  the 
school  should  ''foe  used  for  moral  and  literary  in- 
struction only."  The  diflTerence  was  a  wide  one.  Who- 
ever  examined  and  altered  the  deed,  must  of  course  have 
examined  the  abstract  also.  They  judged  it  necessary 
to' alter  the  deed,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Fourth 
Report  They  judged  it  unnecessary  to  alter  the 
abstract,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  same.  Yet  they 
now  meet  my  statement  of  the  difference,  by  saying 
there  was  an  abstract  of  the  deed  in  the  rules  i 

The  Board  further  rely  on  the  fact  '^  that  the  first 
''  step  we  take  whenever  an  application  is  made  to  us 
''  for  aid  towards  the  building  of  a  school-house,  is  to 
"  require  the  superintendent  of  the  district  to  wait  on 
''  the  applicants,  including  the  proposed  trustees,  to 
''  give  them  a  copy  of  the  deed  itself,  and  to  ascertain 
^  whether  they  are  willing  to  execute  it,  *  and  to 
"  observe  the  rides  therein  set  forth^ '' 

Your  Excellency  will  observe  from  tibe  passage 
above  quoted  firom  their  letter  of  March  29th,  that 
the  Board  did  not  (sontUa  ihemselves  competent  to 
decide  on  the  construction  of  the  deed,  whether  it 
were  at  variance  with  the  rules  or  not :  and  could 
they  expect  that  every  unprofessional  person  could 
examine  and  extract  the  meaning  of  that  mass  of 
technicalities  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  probable  that 
plain  men  having  read  the  professions  of  their  Fourth 
Report,  and  the  rules  corrected  accordingly,  and 
finding  no  evident  contradiction  in  the  abstract, 
should  take  for  granted  that  there  was  none  in  the 
deed;  and  should  sign  it  jfithout  having  it  examined  by 
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a  lawyer,  on  "  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  such 
papers,  when  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  a  national 
institution  ?"  And  might  I  not  justly  say  that  such 
a  person  might  then  find  himself  bound  in  a  way  he 
had  never  contemplated?  Who,  after  reading  the 
Fourth  Report,  and  the  rules,  and  the  abstract  of  the 
deed  contained  in  them,  would  suppose  that  in  sign- 
ing the  deed  he  was  binding  himself  to  use  the  School 
on  most  days  of  the  week  '^  for  moral  and  literary 
education  only  ?" 

But  to  give  the  answer  of  the  Board  its  full  weight, 
suppose  that  every  one  who  examined  the  deed  before 
he  signed  it  could  be  expected  to  discover  its  con- 
trariety to  the  Fourth  Be{)ort ;  what  does  the  answer 
amount  to?  Is  it  not  to  this — '^true,  we  did  profess  to 
grant  such  and  such  concessions  to  meet  conscientious 
ficruples  ;  and  we  did -alter  our  rules  so  t^at  it  appeared 
that  these  concessions  had  been  granted  ;  but  then  we 
did  not  grant  tiiem  in  the  trust  deed  ;  and  parties,  if 
tiiey  had  looked  closely  into  the  matter,  might  have 
seen  that  we  did  not ;  for  they  were  asked  by  the 
superintendent  '^  would  they  execute  the  deed,  and 
observe  the  rules  therein  set  forth^  (the  italics  are 
the  Board's);  they  might  have  seen  then,  that  notwith- 
standing our  public  statement  and  our  rules,  it  was 
to  the  deed  they  were  bound;  and  if  they  were 
careless,  and  relied  upon  our  statements  and  our  rules, 
and  neglected  to  examine  the  deed,  what  right  have 
they  now  to  complain  7* 

Is  not  this  tiie  nature  of  the  answer  of  the  Board  ? 
And  is  this  a  satisfactory  answoS^  to  the  statement  that 
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concessions  voluntarily  offered  by  themselves  were  not 
carried  into  effect  in  their  legal  documents  ? 

There  is  another  alteration  yet  required  without 
which  the  deed  cannot  entirely  obtain  our  confidence. 
A  rule  which  formerly  stood  in  the  code  (Sec.  II,  Rule 
3,  in  the  Fifth  Report,)  was  copied  literally  from 
thence  into  the  deed ;  subsequently  it  was  erased  from 
the  code,  and  its  place  supplied  by  one  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable.  The  old  rule  was,  however,  retained 
in  the  deed  ;*  and  the  Board  now  refuse  to  accept  in 
place  of  it  the  new  rule  introduced  into  the  code  by 
themselves.  This  mode  of  proceeding  we  do  not 
understand. 

The  vindication  of  the  principle  of  the  Board  is  now 
always  rested  on  this  new  rule.  It  occupies  a  pro- 
mlnent  place  in  the  Prime  Minister's  first  letter  to  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate.  Ought  it  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  considerable  body  of  the  Clergy  are 
willing  to  accept  this  rule  and  to  bind  themselves  to 
observe  it,  if  the  Board  will  do  the  same.  And  the 
Board  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it.  Which  party  acts 
most  reasonably  ?  Which  is  to  blame  that  the  rule 
is  not  carried  into  effect  by  their  mutual  co-operation  ?f 

*  When  the  rule  was  changed  (in  1843)  the  old  rule  was 
retained  in  the  deed  without  any  change.  In  1844  an  alteration^ 
apparently  trifling,  but  of  considerable  importance,  was  made,  or 
being  substituted  for  and :  thus  allowing  a  patron  to  take  his 
choice  of  two  conditions  attached  to  religious  instruction,  instead 
of  binding  him  to  both. 

In  18^  while  and  stood  in  the  deed  according  to  the  old  rule, 
or  had  been  introduced  into  the.  abstract 

f  We  make  one  objection  to  the  new  rule :  one  sentence  is 
capable  of  two  different  constructions.  We  cannot  tell  to  which  we 
should  be  bound,  and  we  think  the  Board  ought  not  to  refuse  to 
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The  next  paragraph   of  the   Report   proceeds   as 
follows  : — "  Your  Excellency   will  also  observe   that 
'*  no  books  can  be  used  in  the  moral  and  literary  in- 
^'  struction  afforded  in  the  National  Schools,  except 
"  such  as  we  approve  of.     Your  Excellency  will  re- 
^^  collect  that  those  which  we  have  published,  and 
"  which   are  in   general   use,   are  jw-ecisdy  of  the 
^'  description  pointed  out  by  the   Commissioners   of 
"  1812.     Your  Excellency  will  also  observe  that  we 
^'  take  care  that  all  children  attending  the  National 
^^  Schools,  shall  be  allowed  opportunities  for  receiving 
*'  particular  religious  instruction  ;  and  will  recollect 
^^  that  the  Commissioners  of  1812  distinctly  say,  that 
^  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
^  give  it,  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.     And 
^'  yet  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  system  recommended 
'^  by  them  was  essentially,  though  imperfectly,  rdigious, 
^  but  that  ours  is  'merely  secular :'  nay,  that  'a  sdiool 
^'  which  might  leave  children  ignonmt  of  the  very 
^'  existence  of  a  Grod,  may  perfectly  fulfil  all  that  the 
^'  National  Board  stipulate  for  in  making  a  grant' " 

The  Board  here  allude  to  a  statement  made  by  me 
which  they  do  not  correctly  represent  They  represent 
me  to  have  said  of  the  National  System  in  general 
that  it  is  "  merely  secular,"  differing  herein  from  that 

tell  us :  yet  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  ascertain  it  from  them 
has  failed.  (Correspondence  suhjoined  to  Report  to  the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  pp.  65 — 76.)  Yet  this  point  ought  to  be  not  difficult 
Qf  adjustment  In  this  Eleventh  Report  (—32)  the  Board  thus 
define  their  principle,  ^*  No  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present 
at  any  religious  instruction,  &c. :"  this  m  are  willing  to  accept 
as  the  explanation  of  the  Rule>  provided  li»  Board  will  so  accept 
it  also. 
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recommended  in  1812,  which  was  essentially  though 
imperfectly  religious. 

I,  however,  said  no  such  thing.  I  admitted  the 
imperfect  religious  character  of  the  National  System 
as  first  established  under  Lord  Stanley's  letter.*  And 
I  admitted  it  to  some  extent  in  that  system  as  still 
existing  in  the  vested  schools.  But  I  shewed  that 
latterly  a  new  system  had  been  established,  in  which 
there  is  no  requirement  or  provision  made  by  the  Board 
of  any  amount  of  religious  instruction  whatever.  I 
expressly  applied  my  statement  to  one  class  of  their 
schools,  the  non-vested  ;  yet  the  Commissioners  re- 
present me  to  have  said  it  of  their  system  in  generaL 

They  meet  it  by  a  statement  which  avoids  whatever 
bears  upon  the  question.  They  ask  your  Excellency  to 
observe  "  that  those  books  which  they  have  published, 
"  and  which  are  in  general  use,  are  precisely  of  the 
"  description  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners  of 
"1812;"  that  is,  *  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
Scriptural  instruction  ;  but  they  keep  out  of  sight  the 
diflference,  viz.,  that  the  Report  of  1812  not  only 
provides  religious  instruction  in  books,  but  requires 
that  it  be  communicated  to  the  children.  The  Board 
provides  such  religious  instruction  in  books,  but  do 
not  require  that  it  shall  be  given  to  the  children  ; 
nay,  they  expressly  permit  the  conductors  of  the 
schools  to  exclude  it  altogether,  without  introducing 
any  thing  else  in  its  place  :  all  their  positive  require- 
ments are  fully  satisfied  provided  merely  secular  in- 

*  Report  to  Bishop  of  Meath,  p.  36. 
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struction  be  given.  Is  there  here  no  difference  as  to 
the  essentially  religious  character  of  the  systems  ? 

It  is  true  the  Board  ask  your  Excellency  to  observe, 
as  if  it  were  important,  ^^  that  no  books  can  be  used 
^^  in  the  moral  and  literary  instruction  afforded  in  the 
"  National  Schools  except  such  as  they  approve  of :" 
and  your  Excellency  may  infer  from  this,  that  they 
thus  make  sufficient  provision  against  their  own  books 
being  excluded  without  any  thing  of  a  similarly 
religious  character  being  provided  in  their  place  :  but 
this  is  not  so — ^the  patron  cannot  use  any  books  '^  to 
which  the  Board  object ;"  but  that  same  rule  which  thus 
restrains  him,  contains  also  an  undertaking  on  their 
part  not  to  object  except  on  the  ground  of  matter 
positively  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  as 
belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denomination. 
To  object  to  books  on  the  ground  of  their  not  con- 
taining positive  religious  instruction  would  be  to 
violate  a  promise  contained  in  their  own  rule — a  rule 
which  they  maintain  unchanged  now  that  its  bearing 
has  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

Hence  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  what  the 
Board  have  said,  my  statement  is  literaUy  and  accu- 
rately true,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  it  as  a  whole  that 
your  Excellency  may  be  able  to  put  it  to  the  severest 
test. 

"  The  Board  on  this  new  system,  stipulate  for  so 
"  many  hours  of  exclimvely  secular  instruction,  and 
^^  for  nothing  more.  The  patron  may  use  books 
"  which  exclude  the  mention  of  God  or  of  religion  ; 
^^  and  may  close  the  school  against  all  religious  in- 
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"  struction  whatever  ;  and  he  has  not  violated  any 
"  existing  rule  of  the  Board.  Such  a  school,  which 
"  might  leave  children  ignorant  of  the  very  existence 
"  of  a  God,  may  perfectly  fulfil  all  that  the  National 
"  Board  stipulate  for  in  making  a  grant*" 

Now  I  entreat  your  Excellency  to  ask  the  Com- 
missioners what  rule  of  theirs  the  patron  who  should 
so  act  would  violate  ?  or  what  stipulation  of  the 
Board  such  a  school  would  not  fulfil  ?  And  if,  as 
they  well  know,  they  cannot  point  to  any  rule  violated, 
or  any  stipulation  unfulfilled,  why  should  they  com- 
plain of  me  for  stating  the  fact,  as  if  I  had  stated 
that  which  was  not  true  ? 

Did  I  make  the  statement  to  blame  them  for  intro- 
ducing this  system  ?  far  from  it.  I  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  this  system  affords  a  ground  for  our 
joining  them  :  and  that  it  is  the  only  grounds  on 
which  we  could  do  so.  I  blame  them  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  shrinking  from  the  avowal  of  the  principle 
which  they  have  in  fact  introduced,  namely,  that  the 
system,  so  far  as  their  requirements  are  concerned,  is 
merely  secular.  Did  I  say  that  the  first  principles  of 
religion  were  actually  excluded  or  omitted  in  any 
National  School  ?  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  :  it  was 
quite  foreign  to  my  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
offer  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  in  this  country 
is  dependent  on  the  requirements  of  a  Board  :  but,  in 
considering  whether  we  could  co-operate  with  the  Board, 
I  had  to  consider,  not  the  usual  practice  of  patrons  in 
things  in  which  they  are  left  at  liberty,  but  the 
abstract  principle  of  the  system  as  determined   by 
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what  the  Board  requires.  Nothing  but  their  hesitation 
in  avowing  it  (of  which  their  present  complaint  is  an 
appropriate  instance)  obliged  me  to  put  that  abstract 
principle  in  the  strong  light  in  which  I  have  put  it,  in 
that  statement  which  your  Excellency  will  find  on 
trial  to  be  undeniable. 

We  prefer  the  principle  of  the  non- vested  schools  to 
the  vested,  and  so  would  all  parties  and  sects  in  Ireland. 
That  principle  has  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1812,  whose  recommendation  the  Prime  Minister  so 
much  relies  upon.  It  has  very  lately  received  the  marked 
and  deliberate  preference  of  Government  and  of  Parlia- 
ment Where  those  principles  diflFer,  the  new  coUege 
bill  is  opposed  to  the  vested,  and  exactly  agrees  with 
the  non-vested  schools.  The  14th  clause  gives  the 
head  of  the  institution  a  right,  but  does  not  compel 
him,  to  give  the  use  of  the  building  for  religious  in- 
instruction  ;  Rule  5,  Sec.  11.  for  non-vested  schools 
does  the  same.  But,  in  vested  schools,  no  discretion 
in  the  matter  is  allowed  to  the  head  of  the  institution, 
or  to  any  one  else  ;  a  legal  right  is  indiscriminately 
given  to  all  such  "  pastors  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively  ;"  there  is  no  limitation,  not  even  to 
persons  called  by  the  name  of  Christians;*  Jews,  Deists, 

*  The  Board  say  it  is  the  principle  of  their  system  "  That  the 
National  Schools  shall  be  open  to  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions," (1 1  th  Report,  *d2).  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Schools 
are  open  only  to  Christians.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  with 
what  other  meaning  in  view  the  word  Christian  came  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  definition  The  fact  however  is,  that  sects 
which  are  not  Christian  are  equally  admissible,  and  an  equal 
right  is  secured  to  their  teachers  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
vested  schools. 
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Mormonites,  Socialists,  if  approved  by  the  parentsy 
have  a  legal  rights  as  much  as  any  others,  to  give  their 
instruction  in  the  school-room.  The  Board  may  per* 
haps  complain  of  this  statement  too^  but  they  can- 
not disprove  it.  We  cannot  consent  to  give  this 
legal  right  in  our  schools  to  all  such  persons;  we  say 
that  a  general  system  of  education  cannot  be  con- 
ducted in  Ireland,  except  on  the  principle  of  leaving 
a  discretion  in  the  head  of  each  institution  as  to  what 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  within  its  walls 
with  his  sanction,  securing  to  all  who  scruple  at  it 
liberty  of  withdrawing  from  it,  and  opportunity  of 
seeking  elsewhere  what  they  prefer :  and  the  new  col- 
lege bill  affirms  our  opinion,  that  this  is  the  only  plan 
which  it  is  practicable  to  adopt  in  Ireland.       * 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  non-vested  schools  as  distin- 
guished from  the  vested. 

Whether  the  non-vested  schools  are  an  integral  and 
permanent  part  of  the  system  is  a  question  of  vital  im» 
portance  as  respects  the  reconciling  of  the  clergy  to  it ; 
we  do  not  ask  that  the  vested  schools  should  be  given  up; 
let  those  have  them  who  prefer  them ;  but  we  seek  to 
know  whether  the  non-vested  system  is  to  cease  as  the 
other  comes  into  more  general  operation  ;  whether  it 
is  a  permanent  part  of  the  system,  or  a  device  ^^  to 
provide  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  that  system 
from  which  we  are  permitted  to  think  that  we  have 
been  relieved." 

No  part  of  my  statememt*  required  notice  more  than 

*  Report  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  pp.  49— -54. 
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this.  It  was  distinctly  brought  before  Sir  J.  Graham 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  a  letter  dated  January  2, 
1845.*  Sir  James  stated  in  reply,  that  the  result  of 
inquiries  which  he  had  instituted  was  quite  satis&c* 
tory  ;  but  he  declined  to  make  known  to  us  the  ex« 
planations.  The  Board  are  now  silent  on  a  subject 
which  so  vitally  concerns  the  character  of  their  proceed- 
ingSy  and  their  silence  combines  with  their  disavowal 
of  the  principle  of  these  Schools  to  create  distrust 

They  are  equally  silent  as  to  my  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  rules  were  introduced. 

I  stated  in  my  Beport  (page  41,  &c.)  that  the  Board 
new-modelled  their  rules  in  1843,  recognizing  therein^f 
for  the  first  time,  the  right  of  excluding  religious  in- 
struction from  the  schools.  I  stated  that  so  far  as 
we  knoWy  the  Board  did  not  communicate  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject,  contrary  to  aU  their 
former  practice  and  professionsi. 

I  stated  also  that  these  new  rules  weie^ot  noticed 
in  their  Beport  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  in  the 
returns  to  parliament ;  that  they  were  inserted  in  the 
appendix,  with  a  note  prefixed,  specifying  the  contents, 
80  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  suspect  that  any  new 
rule  had  been  introduced,  and  tibat  tibe  opportunity  of 


*  This  letter  is  subjoined  to  the  Report  to  the  Bishop^  see 
p.  8. 

t  Schools  not  excluding  religiow  instruction,  yet  not  admitting 
other  religious  teachers,  were  suffered  to  exist  before,  by  conniv- 
ance at  the  non-observance  of  the  rules^  but  there  was  not  any 
sanction  of  their  principle  or  practice  in  any  preceding  code  of 
rules,  much  less  of  the  total  exdtision  of  all  religious  instruction. 
(See  Meath  Report,  p.  87.) 
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so  prefixing  this  note  had  apparently  been  made  for 
the  purpose. 

These  were  statements  calling  for  explanation  or 
answer  as  much  as  anything  contained  in  my  Seport ; 
but  respecting  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners 
are  silent.* 

They  do  indeed  maintain  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
discretionary  power  of  framing  or  altering  regulations 
as  to  details,  as  if  this  evident  maxim  had  been  denied. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been  questioned ;  we 
think  that  it  has  been  too  much  restricted  by  them- 
selves ;  but  the  above  statement  certainly  questions 
the  manner  in  which  that  power  has  been  exercised. 
Formerly  the  Commissioners  made  public  in  their  Re- 
ports the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  power,  and  no 
one  complained  ;  but  in  this  instance,  if  the  facts  above 
stated  be  correct,  (and  the  Board  have  not  denied 
them)  they  made  their  Report  so  as  to  prevent  Par- 
liament (^  the  public  from  knowing  or  suspecting 
that  they  had  exercised  any  discretionary  power  at 
alL  It  is  of  this  concealment  we  complain,  and 
not  of  their  making  alterations.  The  change  in 
itself  is  an  improvement,  and  if  it  were  not  at- 
tended with  so  many  unfortunate  circumstances, 
might  have  had  the  happiest  effect  It  might  still 
have  such  an  effect  if  those  errors  were  corrected,  if 
the  alterations  were  avowed,  and  made  permanent,  and 


*  Some  of  my  own  friends  have  questioned  my  proofs  on  thiis 
point,  thinking  it  impossible  that  the  facts  could  be  as  I  have 
stated.  The  silence  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  will  remove 
their  doubts. 
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if  it  were  understood  •  that  all  future  changes  should 
be  submitted  to  Government,  and  be  fiilly  and 
fairly  reported  to  Parliament  This  remedy  would  be 
more  satis&ctory  to  all  parties  than  that  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners  ;  "  we  trust,  therefore,  that  if 
'^  any  body  of  Commissioners  should  hereafter  at  any 
^^  time  be  found  to  have  made  an  ill  use  of  their  dis- 
"  cretionafy  powers,  a  remedy  will  be  sought  in  the 
"  appointment  of  other  more  trustworthy  Commis- 
^^  sioners  rather  than  in  tiiie  limitation  of  that  discretion 
'^  which  we  are  convinced  is  indispensably  necessary 
"  for  the  success  of  the  system,"  (11th  Keport, — 34.) 

The  Board  seem  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  is  brought  into  question  by  my  statements, 
yet  they  do  not  vindicate  it  by  denying  them.  On  the 
contrary,  that  passage  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
rather  than  do  so,  they  would  abandon  their  posts. 
For  my  part,  I  should  lament  such  a  result,  but  the 
existence  of  such  a  resolution  (if  it  exist)  would  not 
restore  our  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tionary powers. 

The  Board  show  a  disposition  to  be  offended,  even 
personally,  at  my  statements,  which  I  sincerely  regret. 
Any  manner  of  putting  them  forward,  on  my  part,  which 
may  have  tended  to  produce  such  a  result,  I  deplore,  and 
am  willing  to  make  amends  for.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  imputed  any  corrupt  or  private  motive  to  any 
individual,  or  of  having  exceeded  the  usual  liberty  of 
commenting  on  public  documents  or  acts.  .  Of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  I  have  never  spoken  but  with 
the  high  respect  which  is  due  to  his  private  character. 
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as  Iff  ell  as  to  his  exalted  station  ?  the  Provost's  amiable 
character  commands  esteem.  There  are  others  at  the 
Board,  among  those  who  agree  and  those  who  diflfer 
from  me  in  religion,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  and  whose  secession  from  the  Board  I  should 
see  with  great  regret.  I  feel  a  satisfaction  in  bearing 
this  humble  testimony,  and  the  rather  on  account  of 
an  unfavourable  insinuation  against  my  own  integrity, 
contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Board  to  me. 

But  in  dealing  with  this  question — ^with  the  rules 
and  documents  of  the  Board,  and  their  proceedings  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  and  the  ultimate  results — I 
have  to  do  with  what  concerns  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  may  hereafter  deeply  affect  the  consciences 
of  her  ministers,  and  I  feel  bound  to  bring  out  the 
facts. 

Some  of  those  facts  might  be  accounted  for  by 
carelessness  respecting  the  documents  prepared  in 
their  office  for  publication.  These  we  put  forward 
to  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  refusing  all  revision 
or  even  explanation.  Others,  such  as  the  construction 
of  Rule  3,  Sec.  II. — ^its  admission  into  the  deed — 
and  the  permanency  of  the  non-vested  system — ^involve 
the  question  whether  we  can  or  cannot  conscienti- 
ously put  our  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Board  : 
on  these  points  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  answer, 
which  as  yet  we  have  not  received. 

All  these  questions  it  was  our  sincere  desire 
to  have  entered  upon  with  the  Board  in  the  most 
private  and  amicable  manner,  with  a  view  to  a 
satisfactory   adjustment  of  them  ;   but,  when    this 
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became  hopeless,  we  were  compelled  to  vindicate  alike 
our  advances  to  the  Board  and  our  continued  seporaCion 
from  them,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  publish  the  facts. 

The  Board  have  practically  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  our  statements.  They  have  made 
their  own  selection  of  those  which  they  would  answer, 
passing  by  the  gravest  and  most  important.  Of  those 
which  they  notice,  they  have  admitted  one  :  two  they 
hold  up  to  your  Excellency's  notice,  as  if  complaining 
of  them,  and  astonished  at  them,  but  in  sentences  so 
constructed,  as  to  avoid  any  denial  of  them  :  and  they 
have  not  ventured  to  meet  with  an  explicit  contradic- 
tion  any  one  statement  put  forward  in  my  Beport  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

This  vindication  of  those  which  they  have  noticed, 
is  now  respectfully  submitted  to  your  Excellency's 
consideration,  by. 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  A.  STOPFOKD, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath. 


THE  END. 
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TO 

LYON    PLAYFAIR,   Esq.  Ph.  D. 

HONORARY    PROVE880R   OJ  CHEMISTRT   AT   THE   BOYAL    INSTITUTION,  IIANCRESTEB, 

HER  majesty's  COMMISSIONBB  70B    ENQUIRING    INTO  THE   STATS 
OF   LABOE   TOWNS    IN   LANCASHIRE. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  are  aware  that  it  was  my  intention  to  haTC  dedicated  this 
Address  to  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  enquire 
into  the  sanatory  condition  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts. 

An  unexpected  delay,  the  consequence  of  the  press  of  other  duties,  has  post- 
poned its  publication  until  after  those  Gentlemen  have  made  their  final  report  to  the 
Queen,  and  fulfilled,  generally,  the  object  of  their  Commission. 

As  an  individual  member  of  that  Commission,  distinguished  for  the  zeal  which 
you  have  displayed  for  the  public  service  in  following  out  your  laborious  enquiries 
into  the  state  of  large  towns  in  this  county,  I  feel  it  is  with  perfect  propriety 
that,  with  your  permission,  I  inscribe  this  pamphlet  to  you ;  regretting  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  additional  mass  of  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  your  forthcoming  Appendix  to 
the  second  Report 


I  am, 


My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  STRANGE. 
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PREFACE. 


The  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  working  population 
congregated  together  in  our  large  towns,  and  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  respects  their  low  state  of  health  and 
excessive  mortality,  has  long  heen  known  to  a  great  many  intel- 
ligent and  philanthropic  individuals,  who  have  justly  regarded 
the  state  of  the  dweUings  of  the  poor, — their  insufficient  drain- 
age, cleansing,  and  ventilation,  and  defective  supply  of  pure  water 
and  pure  air, — as  the  main  cause  of  that  superabundant  sick- 
ness and  mortality.  The  government  of  the  country,  too,  at 
length  aroused  by  the  threatening  aspect  which  a  dense  popula- 
tion living  in  the  most  abject  misery,  surrounded  by  every 
element  of  physical  and  moral  degradation,  presents  to  the 
stability  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
operative  classes  in  the  true  spirit  of  paternal  solicitude.  A 
conmiission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  extent  and 
causes  of  that  excessive  amount  of  disease,  destitution,  and 
mortality,  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  assisted  by  those  of  the  whole  body  of  the  union  surgeons 
in  England,  and  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in 
Scotland.     That  Commission  has  made  its  first  report,  am^ly 
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confirming,  ,witli  additions,  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  from  the  data  furnished  to  hiin^  as  to 
the  imperative  necessity  of  some  legislative  interference  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  Hves  of  the  poor. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  both  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  great 
good  which  would  accrue  from  a  well-directed  and  efficient 
system  of  sanatory  regulations,  arc  either  unknown  or  but  little 
attended  to.  Prejudice,  and  misconceived  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  property,  apathy  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  that  abject  submission  to  evil, 
the  eflfect  of  long  continued  depression,  by  which  the  very  poor 
are  characterized,  have  long  bUnded  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  a 
state  of  things  which  involves  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  health, 
comfort,  and  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes. 

Whilst  such  is  the  state  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  no  provisions  which  the  legis- 
lature may  institute  for  the  better  regulation  of  those  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  pubUc  health,  can  be  productive  of  their 
legitimate  and  proper  effects.  The  public  mind  must  be  en- 
lightened as  to  their  nature,  poUcy,  and  necessity.  The  vast 
amount  and  wide  and  spreading  tendency  of  the  evils  must  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  economy  and  saving  both  of  life,  health, 
and  money,  which  would  result  from  their  removal,  clearly 
demonstrated  to  them. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  operative  classes  is  made  aware  of  the  dreadful  amount 
of  sickness  and  waste  of  life,  of  the  domestic  misery  and  dis- 
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comfort,  together  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  their  order,  which  are  clearly  traceable 
to  causes  admitting  of  removal,  they  will  not  heartily  join  in 
the  desire  to  see  such  administrative  measures  as  are  calculated 
to  effect  their  removal  or  amelioration  carried  into  immediate 
execution.  The  voice  of  the  intelligent,  of  the  moral,  of  the 
philanthropic,  is  the  voice  of  the  nation.  This  has  but  to  be 
raised  energetically  against  the  persistance  of  so  great  evils,  and 
their  removal  is  certain. 

The  object  the  author  has  in  view  in  publishing  the  present 
pamphlet,  is  to  further  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Government  and  by  other  parties  to  accomplish  their  benevolent 
purposes.  He  has  endeavoured  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  plain, 
but,  he  trusts,  sufficiently  logical  and  convincing,  manner.  He 
has  made  every  available  use  of  the  various  statistical  data 
within  his  reach,  and  especially  of  the  Sanatory  Report  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  of  the  first  report  of  the  last  Commission  of 
Sanatory  Enquiry,  as  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject ; 
whilst  he  has  drawn  largely  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
habits  and  condition  of  tlic  poor,  furnished  by  the  practice  of  a 
large  pubHc  medical  institution. 


Ash  ton '  under- Li/fiey 

February y  IBIO. 
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ADDRESS. 


The  march  of  civilization  and  human  improvement  by  which 
the  present  age  is  distinguished  is  in  no  particular  so  evident 
as  in  the  great  and  increasing  consideration  which  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  have  obtained  with  the  great  and  powerful 
of  the  land.  Until  lately,  (in  England,  at  least),  questions 
involving  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  when  they  have  had  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  possessors  of  power,  have  been  considered  as 
of  too  little  importance  to  enter  into  the  councils  of  so  great 
a  nation,  and  accordingly,  its  legislators  have  not  made  it  their 
study  to  possess  themselves  of  any  knowledge  of  them. 

But  a  high  state  of  civilization  impUes,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  so  distinguished  have  not  only  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  poUtical  freedom  and  of  moral  power,  but  that  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  physical  comforts 
and  enjoyments.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  state  may  arrive 
at  a  very  high  pitch  of  political  power  and  consideration  amongst 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  whilst  the  body  of  its  people,  die 
strength  of  the  nation,  lies  sunk  in  abject  degradation  and 
slavery.  In  like  manner,  a  state  may  be  overflowing  with  wealth 
and  abounding  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  for  material  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  and  yet  the  bulk  of  the  population  may 
remain  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  poverty,  and  rudeness. 

If  these  opposite  conditions  may  coexist  with  regard  to 
political  influence  and  power,  to  wealth,  refinement,  and  ele- 
gance, the  very  same  may  be  predicated  of  the  sanatory  condition 
of  the  people.  Whilst  the  standard  of  life  amongst  the  wealthy 
and  enlightened  portions  of  the  community  is  higher  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  are  so  enveloped  in  the  sources  of  disease  and  death, 
that,  taken  in  the  mass,  they  present  a  rate  of  mortality  and  a 
liabiUty  to  disease  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  working  classes 
of  any  other  European  nation. 

Greece  and  Some  fell  by  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  to  the  enslaving  of  the  many;  E^^k^T^v^^* 
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and  Carthage,  by  the  amassed  wealth  and  grasping  avarice  of 
their  ruling  princes,  whilst  the  millions  were  impoverished.  The 
same  conditions  have  operated  in  France  in  modern  times,  and 
they  have  all  but  operated  in  England.  Let  us  beware  lest, 
whilst  a  select  few  are  basking  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  riches, 
refinement,  and  health,  the  many  be  left  exposed  to  the  scourges 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  death,  until  despair  take  the  place  of 
contentment  or  of  apathy,  and  the  fabric  of  society  be  shattered 
in  their  desperate  effort  to  seize  upon  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

It  has  been  asserted,*  that  whilst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  the  community  have  prodigiously  advanced  in  wealth, 
in  luxury,  and  in  the  materials  of  social  and  domestic  comfort 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  working  classes  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  this  improvement  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree; 
but  that  nearly  the  same  amount  of  misery,  disease  and  destitu- 
tion, exists  amongst  them  as  formerly ;  that,  with  increased  toil, 
there  is  an  increased  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  is  not  exactly  true.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
the  industrious  mechanic  or  factory  operative  has  participated  in 
all  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  two  superior 
classes  of  society ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in 
point  of  lodging,  in  dress,  in  quality  of  food,  and  in  various 
other  matters  of  convenience  and  even  of  luxury,  he  has 
made  an  equal  progress.  Amongst  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion there  are  hundreds  of  families  whose  earnings  amount  to 
from  two  to  three,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  four  pounds  a 
week ;  which,  when  carefully  managed,  must  and  does  provide 
for  them  clothing  equal  to  what  their  employers  wore  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  cottage  accommodation  where  convenience, 
room,  comfort,  and  even  elegance  abound.  Their  food,  instead 
of  the  mess  of  potatoes  and  brown  bread  of  their  forefathers,  is 
composed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  butchers'  meat,  bacon, 
cheese,  fresh  butter,  &c.,  together  with  groceries  in  an  equal 
degree  to  what  can  be  procured  by  many  of  the  middle  classes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  lower 
class  of  workmen,  who  are  less  skilled,  less  provident,  or  perhaps 
less  fortunate  in  obtaining  good  employment  than  those  above- 
mentioned;  who,  with  total  ignorance  to  begin  life  with,  and 
having  no  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  live  neglected, 
not  only  by  their  employers,  but  even  by  the  superior  orders  of 
their  own  class.  They  are  congregated  together  in  the  most 
miserable  and  comfortless  dwellings,  in  narrow,  dark,  and  lui- 
ventilated  streets,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  security  against 
damp  and  noxious  exhalations  from  the  soil,  nor  to  provide  for 

*  See  Speech  of  Jjord  John  Russell,  end  of  the  Session,  18-11. 
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scavengering  and  sewerage.  Around  this  over  crowded  popula- 
tion, an  atmosphere  of  pestilence  is  generated,  which  the  ahsence 
of  ail  feehngs  of  decency  and  cleanliness  allows  to  stagnate  in 
and  about  their  dwellings,  until  the  most  malignant  forms  of 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  are  produced,  propagating  them- 
selves from  house  to  house,  by  means  of  a  poisonous  contagious 
matter,  which  in  the  open  and  pure  air,  and  in  cleanly  districts, 
would  be  harmless. 

This,  the  lowest  stratum  of  what  may  be  called  the  useful 
part  of  society,  forms  in  large  towns  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  in  the  ready 
attainment  of  physical  comforts,  which  the  higher,  middle,  and 
superior  portion  of  the  working  class,  have  almost  equally  par- 
ticipated in,  has  not  been  made  for  them. 

This  unfortunate  section  of  our  working  population,  for 
which  the  pubUc  sympathy  is  especially  required,  will  be  found 
to  inhabit  the  old  delapidated  parts  of  large  towns,  which,  once 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy,  have  long  ago  been  deserted  by 
them  for  more  salubrious  localities ;  or  they  are  crowded  into 
small  and  comfortless  cottages  in  the  outskirts,  or  in  dense 
masses  of  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  more  recently  built  manufac- 
turing towns.  These  cottages  have  been  run  up  by  greedy 
speculators  in  human  misery,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
convenience  or  attention  to  salubrity,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost ;  the  only  object  of  the  proprietor  being  the  extraction  of  the 
largest  amount  of  rent  from  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  or 
to  afford  more  comfortable  dwellings.  Scarcely  any  regard  is 
taken,  on  the  building  of  these  cottages,  to  the  state  of  the 
foundation,  or  the  surrounding  soil ;  the  drainage  is  neglected, 
and  consequently  such  houses  are  almost  always  damp ; — one  very 
great  auxiliary  to  uncleanly  habits  in  the  inmates.  The  filth 
and  refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate  close  to  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments,  until  putrifactive  changes  evolve  an 
abundance  of  gas  and  effluvioe,  as  destructive  to  health  as  they 
are  unsavoury  to  the  senses. 

Not  only  is  this  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  population  of  large  towns,  but  there  is  also  a  lower 
order  of  persons  which  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  working, 
and  therefore  useful  part  of  the  people;  as  a  class,  they  are 
composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  their  condition  as 
regards  their  dweUings  and  domestic  arrangements  is  still  worse 
than  that  which  I  have  above  described.  Into  their  condition 
however  it  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
inquire. 

The  labouring  population  in  the  agricultural  districts  too,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  participated  in  a  very  triffling  de^e^  vcs. 
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that  amelioration  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  which  their 
richer  neighbours  have  enjoyed.  Their  clothing,  from  the 
cheapness  of  it,  of  late  years,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  im- 
proved, and  their  food  in  some  instances  may  be  more  nutritious 
than  that  used  by  their  forefathers ;  but  still  improvement  in 
one  respect  has  been  purchased  by  sacrifice,  and  deterioratiou 
in  another ;  and  they  have  often  to  pay  an  excess  of  rent  for 
better  cottage  accommodation,  and  for  better  clothing  they  must 
often  stint  Aemselves  and  families  in  food. 

Health  is  the  child  of  peace,  plenty,  and  contentment.  Idle- 
ness and  dissolute  habits  are  the  parents  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  physical  degeneration.  In  proportion  as  a  population  ad- 
vances in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  comfort,  in  the  command 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  independence  of  character,  and  in 
intellectual  improvement,  so  will  the  standard  of  health  be 
raised,  and  the  length  of  life  (c(fteris  paribus ,  J  be  increased. 
The  more  the  necessaries  of  life  abound  in  the  cottage,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  conveniences  and  of  luxuries  pro- 
cured ;  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  to  order,  cleanliness, 
and  person^d  respect 

Accordingly,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  amongst  the  wealthy 
and  well  educated  classes,  the  advance  in  health,  in  length  of 
life,  and  in  animal  enjoyment,  has  kept  pace  with  their  rapid 
progress  in  civilization.  Amid  the  progress  of  the  other  sci- 
ences, that  of  medicine  has  not  failed  to  impart  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  essential  nature  and  seats  of  disease  with  more 
precision  than  formerly,  and  therefore  of  applying  more  rational 
and  energetic  remedies  for  its  removal.  With  the  spread  of 
general  intelligence  amongst  the  public,  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies  and  of  the  physical  agents  upon  whose  conditions  and 
actions  the  state  our  health  so  much  depends,  have  been  more 
studied  and  attended  to;  and  by  consequence  people  are  more 
aUve  to  the  warnings  of  coming  sickness,  and  to  the  proximity 
of  noxious  agencies. 

In  all  this  ameUoration  of  our  social  and  physical  condition, 
a  great  many  of  the  superior  orders  of  the  working  class  have 

.  participated  in  a  degree,  if  not  equal,  at  all  events  not  much 

inferior  to  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  society.  The  under- 
stratum, however,  consisting  of  the  less  educated,  less  prudent, 
or  more  reckless  of  their  brethren,  have,  by  their  supineness, 
allowed  these  great  benefits  to  escape  them ;  or  else,  like  unfor- 
tunate Tantalus,  whilst  ever  gasping  for  the  vital  fluid,  have,  by 
the  hard  fatality  of  circumstances,  never  been  able  to  taste  a 
single  drop. 

The  condensation  of  vast  numbers  of  the  working  popula- 
tion within  very  narrow  limits,  the  result  of  that  manufacturing 

I  and   commercial   prosperity  which  has   caused  such   a  rapid 
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increase  in  the  population  of  those  towns  and  districts  where 
that  prosperity  has  had  its  seat,  has  been  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  misery  and  disease  which  abound  amongst  them.  This  rapid 
increase  of  population  has  been  effected  in  two  ways : — first,  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  the  native  population 
by  the  abundance  of  employment,  and  secondly,  by  the  immi- 
gration of  people  from  the  rural  districts,  attracted  by  the  high 
rate  of  wages  to  be  obtained  in  the  manufcicturing  towns.  For 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  no  siiBicient  accom- 
modation was  simultaneously  afforded.  The  new  comers  were 
therefore  cast  upon  the  already  sufficiently  dense  population, 
lodged  in  badly  constructed  houses,  and  narrow  and  filthy 
streets,  where  dirt,  disease,  and  profligacy  soon  removed  whatever 
feelings  of  decency  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  might 
have  been  possessed  by  them. 

The  proximity  to  recklessness  and  improvidence  is  subversive 
of  the  good  habits  of  the  well  disposed.  Vice,  like  pestilence, 
propagates  itself  by  contagion;  therefore  the  well  intentioned, 
the  frugal,  and  saving,  attempted  to  locate  themselves  in  neigh- 
bourhoods removed  from  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders. 
For  them  a  better  class  of  houses  and  streets  were  erected, 
chiefly  by  their  employers;  consequently  cleanliness  could  be 
more  easily  practised ;  order,  neatness,  and  comfort  more  attended 
to;  intemperance  more  shunned;  and  thus,  whilst  their  earnings 
might  be  no  larger,  their  comforts  were  more  numerous  and  their 
health  improved. 

Whilst  the  vast  impetus  given  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing energies  of  this  country  since  the  cessation  of  the 
revolutionary  war  in  Europe  has  created  new  towns  and  greatly 
enlarged  many  old  ones,  whereby  what  were  lately  villages  have 
become  important  towns  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  rivahng  in  extent  and  importance  places  formerly 
ranking  as  provincial  capitals;  no  adequate  provision  has  at  the 
same  time  been  made  for  securing  the  health  and  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  numbers  thus  crowded  together.  As 
if  the  whole  energies  of  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  nation  had 
been  bent  upon  pushing  our  commerce  into  every  corner  of  the 
world,  ministering  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  its  most 
uncivilized  inhabitants,  no  spare  thoughts  or  sympathies  were 
turned  upon  the  producers  of  that  wealth,  which  it  was  so  busily 
employed  in  diffusing  abroad.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
did  the  people  flock,  invited  by  the  tempting  amount  of  wages  to 
be  got  in  the  new  species  of  employment.  From  the  agricultural 
districts,  families  who  could  scarcely  keep  themselves  out  of  the 
workhouse,  here  found  that  abundance  of  employment  and  of 
food  which  they  in  vain  sought  for  at  home.  From  Scotland 
and  from  Ireland  the  people  flocked,  too  glad  to  leave  behind 
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evidence  to  prove  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  disease  and  mor- 
tality, as  well  as  of  the  misery  and  destitution  prevalent  amongst 
the  poor,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  operation  of  removeable 
causes.  It  would  be  culpable  in  the  extreme,  for  any  govern- 
ment professing  to  have  tiie  welfare  of  its  subjects  at  heart,  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  any  part  of  those  evils  which  the 
investigations  of  the  Commissioners  have  proved  to  be  remove- 
able.  We  may  therefore  hope  to  see  some  effectual  legislative 
measures  proposed  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  parliament, 
which  shall  have  for  their  object  the  securing  to  the  labouring 
classes  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  those  vital  necessaries,  such  as 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  cleanliness 
aftd  health  in  their  dwellings,  which  the  wealth  of  the  upper 
classes  can  easily  command,  but  which  the  unprotected  poor  are 
now  deprived  of. 

Such  a  measure  might  at  first  appear  to  interfere  too  much 
with  what  are  called  individual  rights,  and  it  may  therefore 
encoimter  much  opposition  from  interested  and  selfish  parties; 
but  as  in  all  similar  cases,  these  must  give  way  to  the  natural 
and  reasonable  rights  of  the  whole  commimity. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  very  people  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  measure, 
which  will  stand  much  in  the  way  of  solid  and  useful  improve- 
ments. Disease  and  death  become  familiar  to  the  wretched 
denizens  of  the  more  unhealthy  portions  of  our  large  towns,  and 
their  occurrence  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
human  life,  or  as  a  visitation  from  a  too  severe  Providence.  The 
constant  association  with  all  kinds  of  uncleanliness,  of  indecency, 
and  of  recklessness,  debases  the  best  intentioned  mind,  destroys 
its  aspiring  energies,  and  makes  it  yield  to  despair. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  in  the  following  pages  to 
lay  before  the  public,  and  the  working  part  of  it  in  particular,  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death,  which,  whilst 
no  portion  of  society  is  free  from,  seize  upon  the  poor  and 
destitute  with  redoubled  force.  No  powers  of  description  can 
overdraw  this  horrid  picture.  All  its  extent  cannot  be  shown, 
because  all  cannot  have  been  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than  those 
of  the  wretched  sufferers.  It  will  be  his  object  to  point  out  how 
completely  a  vast  amount  of  this  misery  may  be  removed  by  well 
directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  the  wealthy, 
and  of  the  poorer  classes  themselves.  How  much  may  be  saved 
to  the  harassed  feeUngs  of  parents  bereaved  of  their  children, 
and  of  orphans  whose  parents  death  has  prematurely  carried  off. 
How  much  the  tone  of  mind  may  be  raised,  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  roused,  whilst  the  physical  health  is  improved. 
Lasdy,  how  much  saving  in  money,  and  money's  worth,  may  be 
effected  not  only  to  each  individual,  but  to  the  nation  generally. 
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It  will  also  be  considered  what  are  the  causes  of  the  present  bad 
state  of  things,  and  how  they  may  be  remoyed  and  their  recor 
rence  prevented. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1841  was  15,906,741, 
and  the  registered  deaths  in  the  same  year  were  343,847,  or 
rather  less  than  two  and  one  tenth  per  cent. 

This  proportion  is  larger  than  what  was  the  case  thirty  years 
ago,  the  rate  then  being  1  in  50,  now  it  is  1  in  46.  At  first 
sight  this  fact  might  seem  to  oppose  that  general  impression, 
which  is  entertained  of  advancement  in  the  arts  and  con- 
veniences of  Hving,  and  in  the  means  of  preserving  health. 
We  shall  however,  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  arisen  contemporaneously  with  that 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  which  has  in  some 
measure  flowed  out  of  it. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  town  population  has  fer 
exceeded  that  of  the  rural  districts  in  rapidity  of  increase.  In 
some  instances,  the  towns  have  doubled  and  trebled  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants,  whilst  the  rural  districts  have  scarcely 
increased  theirs  at  all.  In  1841,  the  proportion  of  town  popu- 
I  lation  to  that  of  the  country,  was  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in 

1811;  and  consequently  all  those  malignant  influences  which 
dense  and  crowded  towns  exert  upon  the  health  and  the  lives  of 
their  inhabitants  have  been  brought  into  more  extended  play. 

Another  circumstance,  strictly  connected  with  the  former, 
has  had  its  influence  upon  this  increased  mortality.  By  the 
rapid  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  labour,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  very 
early  marriages  amongst  the  operatives,  and  by  consequence,  a 
larger  number  of  children  have  been  produced,  only  to  die 
under  the  inimical  effects  of  ignorant  nursing,  bad  feeding,  and 
bad  air. 

That  this  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
creased mortality  taking  place  in  this  country  contemporaneously 
with  the  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  arts  and  appUances  of 
civiUzed  life,  and  in  the  means  of  extending  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  will  be  evident 
when  we  examine  the  different  ages  at  which  the  several  portions 
of  the  population  die. 

The  average  duration  of  life  amongst  the  gentry  has  increased 
between  1811  and  1841,  as  it  has  also  amongst  the  labouring 
population  of  the  rural  districts.  That  of  Ae  operative  and 
poorer  classes  inhabiting  large  towns  and  thickly  peopled 
districts  has  diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  and 
hence  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  average  length  of  life  of  the 
whole .  community. 

The  increased  rate  of  mortality  and  deterioration  of  human 
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life  which  marks  the  present  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be  found 
to  vary  much,  both  in  differently  situated  localities,  and  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  town.  Uniformly,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  crowding  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  small  space, 
where  the  free  circulation  of  pure  air  is  the  most  obstructed, 
where  the  individual  dwellings  are  low,  small,  and  damp,  and 
where  filth  and  refuse  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  and  around 
the  dwellings,  there  exists  the  highest  rate  of  mortality,  whatever 
may  be  the  occupation  or  rate  of  wages  of  the  inhabitants. 
Death  may  be  predicted  in  exact  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
the  first  necessary  stimulus  to  life,  fresh,  pure  air;  and  the 
numbers  of  its  victims  will  bear  an  arithmetical  ratio  to  the 
number  of  beings  in  a  house,  street,  or  square  acre.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  make  this  very  apparent  as  regards  the  differ- 
ence between  thinly  peopled  counties,  and  those  in  which  are 
seated  oinr  largest  cities  and  most  populous  towns. 

It  may  be  premised  that  of  the  two  and  one  tenth  per  cent, 
or  21  per  thousand,  of  the  population  who  die  annually  in 
England  and  Wales,  14  are  carried  off  by  causes  which  will 
hereafter  be  seen  to  be  removeable.  The  counties  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. — those  in  which  the  deaths  from  preventible 
causes  are  below  the  average  of  14  per  1000,  and  those  in 
which  they  equal,  or  exceed  it.* 


*  Se«  Mf.  ChAdwick'f  ISanatdrr  HepMl 
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agriculture  forms  the  principal  employment  of  the  people ;  still 
less  so,  however,  in  those  counties  which  are  at  the  bottom,  as 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Durham,  than  in  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  as  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Butland.  Situation 
as  regards  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the  rate 
of  mortaUty,  (in  this  country  at  least,)  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cold  bleak  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  fenny  flats  of  Lincoln- 
shire are  superior  in  respect  of  salubrity,  even  to  the  sunny 
counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  and  inferior  only  in  a  slight 
degree  to  the  fine  agricultural  county  of  Hereford. 

Neither  can  we  gather  from  the  foregoing  table  any  facts  to 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  manufactures  alone  produce 
this  superabundance  of  mortality ;  since  Middlesex,  from  its 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  town  to  country  population 
is  therefore  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  mortality.  It  is  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  town  popula- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts,  the  higher  does  the 
rate  of  mortality  range;  and  this  again  in  the  proportion  which 
the  numbers  of  the  working  people  bear  to  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

Gloomy  as  this  fact  must  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  reflecting 
operative,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  these  are  evils  of  man's  own  making;  and  therefore 
it  would  be  folly  to  settle  down  under  the  depressing  conviction 
that  it  is  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  towns,  in  exchange  for  those  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  over  the  rustic  population,  should  exhaust  their  short  span 
of  life  more  quickly,  and  be  exposed  in  its  course  to  more  of 
its  diseases  and  miseries.  Providence  has  indeed  fixed  a  natural 
limit  to  the  term  of  existance  of  our  species,  and  but  very  few 
individuals  are  allowed  much  to  exceed  its  bounds.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  appointed  diseases  and  plagues  to  commit  their 
ravages  upon  us  in  order  to  rouse  us  from  our  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  to  stimulate  us  to  use  our  faculties  for  their  prevention, 
and  for  the  elevation  of  our  physical  and  moral  nature. 

Some,  too  ready  to  make  one  supposed  misfortune  the  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  all  their  other  ills,  many  say  that  poverty, 
and  labour,  and  those  other  hardships  which  they  have  to  endure, 
are  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  poor  generally,  but  particularly 
those  of  large  towns,  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
disease  and  death.  This  assumption  is  not  more  consonant  with 
established  truth  than  the  former,  whilst  it  far  exceeds  it  in 
impiety.  That  an  all-wise  and  mercifiil  Providence  should  deal 
out  to  the  poor,  whom  we  are  taught  to  believe  are  in  an  especial 
manner  his  children  and  his  charge,  an  excess  of  those  infirmi- 
ties of  our  nature  which  are  beyond  our  own  control,  is  at  the 
least,  contradictory  to  what  we  know  of  his  attributes,  as  well  as 
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to  eacred  scripture.  So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  the  firugal 
aui!  industrious  labourer,  whose  food  is  simple  and  mind  con- 
tent, has  far  more  chance  of  enjoying  health  and  long  life  than 
the  pampered  rich;  provided  titat  all  those  causea  which  degtroy 
his  dome»tic  comfort,  his  morak.  and  his  health,  with  tehich  the 
imperfect  state  of  society  surrounds  him,  leere  effectually  removed. 
The  following  table  will  verily  these  assertions. 

•table  of  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  three  different 
classes  of  inhabitants  in  mancuester,  and  in  the  aqbi- 
cultural  county  of  rutland. 

Mutcbe*tu.  RatUtHUiin. 

Professional  persons,  gentry,  and  their  families     88  53 

Tradespeople,  and  their  families,  (in  Rutland^ 

farmere   and   graziers   are   included  withL     20  41 

shopkeepers) ) 

Mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families........     17  36 

So  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Rutlandshire,  and  of 
other  similar  counties,  enjoys  just  the  same  length  of  life  and 
immunity  from  disease  as  the  rich  millowner  of  Manchester; 
whilst  the  Manchester  operatives,  whose  wages  are  at  least 
double  those  of  the  country  labourers,  and  who  possess  also  many 
other  advantages  in  the  greater  command  of  medical  advice  and 
other  conveniences  which  sickness  requires,  Uve  less  than  half 
the  time  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
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Thus  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  gentry  ranges  from 
52  years  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  to  30  years  in  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne;  and  the  age  attained  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Butland  exceeds  tliat  of  the  gentry  of  Liverpool, 
Bolton,  and  Ashton,  and  exceeds  also  that  of  the  tradespeople 
of  many  of  the  large  towns. 

Another  convincing  proof  that  the  physical  circumstances 
in  and  around  the  different  localities  are  to  blame  for  a  great 
proportion  of  the  superabundant  mortality,  is  derived  from  the 
fact,  that  the  shopkeepers,  who  as  a  class,  may  be  said  to  obtain 
•  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  they 
differ  much  in  the  use  of  luxuries,  present  as  great  a  variation 
in  their  average  length  of  life  as  do  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  Thus,  the  tradespeople  of  the  counties  of  Wilts, 
Westmoreland,  and  Rutland,  exceed  the  average  of  the  gentry  of 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  towns ;  whilst  the  shopkeepers  of 
these  latter  towns  fall  below  even  the  agricultural  labourers. 

The  dreadful  waste  of  life  in  large  towns  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  excessive  mortality  of  young  children;  and  it  is  mainly 
by  the  excessive  degree  in  which  this  prevails  in  such  locahties 
that  their  general  rate  of  mortaUty  so  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
rural  districts.     The  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns  is  much 
more  inimical  to  the  delicate  constitution  and  weak  powers  of 
young  children,   than  to  those  of   maturer  age.      The  rapid 
changes  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  their  frames  require 
not  only  that  the  food   of  children  should  be  of  a  nutritious 
description,  but  that  every  other  natural  agent  by  which  their 
vital  powers  are  effected  should  be  applied  in  its  proper  degree 
of  purity  and  force.     Warmth,  and  pure  air,  are  as  necessary  to 
their  existence  as  food;    and  cleanliness  and  exercise  scarcely 
less  so.     In  the  lowest  and  most  filthy  parts  of  our  large  towns, 
and  especially  those  in  which  there  has  been  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  the    population,    such  as  Manchester,    Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  &c.,  all  those  evil  influences  which 
result  from  the  vitiation  of  the  vital  agents  are  found  to  operate 
with  their  greatest  force.     Families  who  live  in  poverty  indeed, 
but  in  cleanliness  and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  exercise 
in  a  rural  village,  will  rear  twice  as  many  children  as  the  opera- 
tives in  towns ;  and  the  children  of  the  former,  when  brought 
into  a  crowded  neighbourhood  at  a  tender  age,  rapidly  fall  victims 
to  its  morbific  influence. 

But  not  only  have  we  to  lament  the  many  children  so 
prematurely  carried  out  of  existence,  but  even  those  whose 
hardier  frames  resist  the  powers  of  death,  have  often  their  con- 
stitutions so  deteriorated  as  to  make  them  feeble  and  inefficient 
members  of  society.  Upon  them,  in  after  life,  does  the  force  of 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  expend  itself.     Inheriting  a 
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weakly  constitution  from  their  parents,  shattered  by  the  diseases, 
which,  if  they  have  not  destroyed,  have  underminded  their 
health,  they  present  an  easy  prey  to  fevers,  small  pox,  con- 
sumption, cholera,  and  the  nimierous  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  which  abound  in  their  polluted  localities. 

The  fact  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  children  bom 
in  this  country  die  before  they  attain  five  years  of  age,  furnishes 
matter  for  deep  and  mournful  reflection.  One  is  tempted  to 
enquire  to  what  end  are  all  these  miserable  beings  brought  into 
existence?  Why  are  their  parents  doomed  to  suffer  all  the 
pangs  and  tears  of  grief,  so  soon  after  the  scarcely  less  painful 
anxieties  attending  on  their  birth  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
Providence  sometimes  does  things  in  vain,  when  so  many  mil- 
lions of  beings  susceptible  of  the  vivid  impulses  and  thrilling 
joys  of  youth,  and  of  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  mature  age, 
are  snatched  away  at  a  period  when  they  cannot  have  tasted 
even  the  sensual  pleasures  of  mere  animal  life  ?  It  would  be 
wicked,  however,  to  argue  in  this  manner ;  and  facts  dedueible 
from  the  statistical  data  fiu-nished  by  the  mortuary  registers, 
forbid  our  charging  this  evil  to  the  designs  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  Sanatory  Report,  has  compiled  tables 
from  the  data  fiu-nished  to  him  by  the  superintendent  registers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  show  upon  what  class 
of  the  community  and  in  what  localities  this  excess  of  infantile 
mortfility  falls.  Of  a  fair  proportion  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  as  well  as  of  mere  town  population,  viz.,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Bethnal  Green  and  Strand  unions, 
London,  Kendal  union,  and  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Butland, 
1  in  5  of  all  the  deaths  amongst  the  gentry  were  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age;  of  the  tradespeople,  one  in  2  J;  and  of  the 
labourers  and  artizans,  1  in  2. 

In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Duncan  reports  that  the  average  number 
of  deaths  under  five  years  of  ago,  is  52  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent. ;  and  in  Ashton,  according  to  Mr.  Coulthart's  Report,  it  is 
67  per  cent. !  Nor  does  this  give  a  correct  idea  of  ihe  whole 
amount  of  the  evil ;  for  be  it  observed,  this  is  the  average  of  all 
classes  of  the  population,  whilst  we  know  that  if  the  deaths  of 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  be  alone  taken,  in  many 
instances  it  would  mount  up  to  66  per  cent,  or  2  out  of  3  ! 

To  make  it  more  apparent  how  much  more  the  poorer  classes 
suffer  from  this  scourge  than  the  rich,  I  give  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  DEATHS  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS  OF 
AGE  TO  THE  TOTAL  DEATHS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  AMONGST  THE  THREE  CLASSES  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. 

Oat  of  every  100  deaths  there  are  of  children  under  5  yean  old,  belonging  to— 

Gentey,  Farmers,  Operatives, 

Professional  Tradesmen,  Labourers, 

Persons,  &c.  &c.  Artizans,  dec. 

In  Manchester  33  50  50 

Leeds 20  50  50 

Liverpool 33  50  66 

Bath 9  25  50 

T       .      fBethnd  Green  20  50  50 

Londonjg^^^ 17  33  50 

Kendal  (union)    <..  14  25  33 

County  of  Wilts  11  14  33 

Butland    ....  25  33  33 
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Average 22j  35  52 

After  five  years  and  up  to  20,  the  proportions  of  deaths  which 
take  place  in  the  three  classes  of  the  community  approximate 
much  more  nearly  to  one  ratio ;  and  in  fact  there  appears  to  be 
a  less  proportion  of  deaths  above  5  years  and  under  20  in  many 
of  the  town  districts  than  in  the  country ;  but  this  is  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  previous  mortfility  of  infants,  leaving  a  less 
proportion  to  attain  that  age.  Few,  comparatively,  of  the 
working  classes  attain  a  higher  age  than  60  years,  because  so 
many  of  them  are  cut  oflf  in  infancy  and  youth.  Whilst  amongst 
the  gentry  old  age  is  much  more  frequent.  The  great  age  at 
which  many  of  the  English  nobility  die,  is  a  proof  that  the  greater 
respect  in  which  temperance  and  rational  habits  and  pursuits  are 
now  held  by  them,  together  with  the  attention  such  persons 
usually  pay  to  their  health,  have  had  their  proper  and  ligitimate 
effect. 

If  wo  now  turn  to  contemplate  the  circumstances  imder 
which  this  excessive  mortality  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
takes  place,  we  shall  find  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  Siat  new 
state  of  things  which  has  so  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us,  in 
which  vast  numbers  of  people  are  congregated  together  within 
more  and  more  narrow  limits.  This  is  die  age  of  great  cities. 
Every  year  the  population  of  this  country  increases  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  formation  of  one  of  our  largest  towns ;  the  want  of 
accommodation  is  therefore  every  year  becoming  more  pressing. 
The  swarms  of  people  who  have  been  invited  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  either  by  the  solicitations  of  the  masters,  or  by 
the  prospect  of  high  wages,  have  been  precipitated  ii^^w.  NJaa 
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already  dense  mass  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and,  by  their 
proUfic  offspring ;  these  evils  have  continually  increased.  It  is 
now  thirteen  years  since  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  low  state  of  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  factory  workers  in  Manchester,  and  to  the  necessity  of  some 
legislative  measure  to  improve  their  domestic  and  moral  condition. 
Since  then,  that  town  has  nearly  doubled  its  inhabitants  and 
wealth,  and  still  most  of  the  evils  he  then  deplored  remain 
unabated. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  wrote  his  pamphlet,  men 
were  just  recovering  from  the  consternation  into  which  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera  had  thrown  them ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  by  philantrophic  individuals  that  so  solemn  a  warning 
would  not  pass  by  unheeded.  Dr.  Kay,  writing  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
remarks,  "You  must  perceive  how  the  constant  presence  of  this 
new  danger  will  eventually  effect  the  public  mind.  Boards  of 
health,  established  in  conformity  with  the  orders  in  council,  will 
become  permanent  organized  centres  of  medical  pohce,  where 
municipal  powers  will  be  directed  by  scientific  men  to  the  re- 
moval of  those  agencies  which  most  powerfully  depress  the 
physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  But  I  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  strong  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind,  when 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  singular  energy  of  this  restless  era, 
will  be  directed  to  promote,  not  only  by  general  enactment,  but 
by  individual  exertion,  every  scheme  de\ased  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  working  classes."  ....  "This  expectation  will 
not  be  blighted,  since  every  event  combines  to  prove  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  great  moral  and  political  crisis.  The  object  of 
government  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  happiness  of 
Qie  many,  and  every  interest  is  staked  upon  its  right  adminis- 
tration." 

The  danger,  however,  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  exertions 
of  the  government  and  of  the  public  to  prevent  its  return.  Years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  the  sanatory  condition  of  our  large 
towns  has  progressively  deteriorated.  The  energies  of  the 
government  have  been  expended  in  extending  oinr  political 
power,  or  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  commerce;  whilst 
the  public  money  has  been  lavished  in  every  species  of  internal 
improvement  which  could  economize  time  and  labour,  and 
promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  more  favoured 
classes.  Meanwhile  the  wretched  purUeus  of  Manchester,  of 
Liverpool,  of  Leeds,  of  the  Metropolis,  have  till  lately  occupied 
no  part  of  its  attention.  But  the  cry  of  the  wretched  has  at 
length  been  heard.  Men  of  education  and  refinement  have  at 
last  been  induced  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  ruder, 
but  equally  useful  neighbours.  It  is  no  longer  thought  an  unfit 
subject  of  conversation  in  good  society  to  refer  to  tlie  condition 
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of  the  poor.  The  rich  inhabitant  of  a  lofty  and  airy  street,  no 
longer  considers  it  ''ton"  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existance  of  the 
poor  denizens  at  his  back  door.  The  general  registration  act 
has  been  the  great  means  of  bringing  under  the  eye  of  statesmen 
the  locaUties  in  which  disease  and  death,  and  poverty  and  crime, 
are  the  most  rife ;  and  it  has  enabled  the  administration  to  direct 
its  enquiries  into  the  very  places  most  requiring  investigation. 

The  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  which 
have  been  so  ably  executed  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  also  by  the  last  commission  of 
sanatory  enquiry,  have  furnished  accounts  of  the  dreadful  state 
of  certain  parts  of  almost  all  the  large  towns  and  populous  vil- 
lages in  the  kingdom.  In  those  portions  of  such  towns  which 
are  occupied  by  the  poorer  part  of  the  conmiunity,.  the  greatest 
inattention,  both  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  to  the  first  requisites  of  health  were 
found  to  exist.  Pent  up  in  dense  masses  in  narrow  and  filthy 
streets,  which  admitted  no  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  the 
squalid  denizens  of  these  pestiferous  localities  were  huddled  to* 
gether  in  damp  and  dark  dweUings,  often  in  cellars,  without 
die  smallest  means  of  ventilation  except  by  the  one  entrance. 
In  these  places  are  found  the  lodging  houses  where  the  lowest 
and  most  depraved  portion  of  society  have  their  haunts.  In 
some  cases  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  individuals  sleep  in  one 
miserable  lodging  house,  with  room  and  air  sufficient  only  for 
from  five  to  ten  persons.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  greatest 
number  of  the  cases  of  malignant  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
the  highest  rates  of  mortality.  The  records  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  are  stated  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  physician  to 
that  institution,  (and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  deserves 
their  warmest  gratitude,)  to  furnisli  evidence  that  for  generations 
past  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  have  been 
brought  from  the  same  localities.  In  them  fever  is  always 
present;  so  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  fever  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  dreadful  amount  of  disease  always  raging 
there,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  the  inroads  of  any  epidemics 
which  may  be  prevalent  at  the  time,  such  as  small  pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  &c.  Similar  fever  districts  exist  in  many  of  the 
large  towns,  as  in  Edinbugh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  London, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  low,  damp,  and  crowded  parts  of  most  of  the 
small  manufacturing  towns. 

In  Glasgow,  Dr  Arnott  states,  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  all 
the  cases  of  fever  which  were  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  one 
year,  came  from  one  such  locality  as  I  have  above  described. 

So  reckless  has  the  famiharity  with  disease  and  death  ren- 
dered the  inhabitants  of  these  filthy  districts,  that  considerations 
of  health  seldom  enter  into  theu*  minds  when  choosing  a  dwelUng. 
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Dr.  S.  Smith  mentions  a  case  which  came  imder  his  knowledge 
whilst  making  his  investigations,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  fever 
amongst  the  poor  of  Whitechapel  and  the  neighbourhood.     In 
a  smaU  house  of  four  rooms,  he  found  that  "in  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  there  were  four  persons  ill  of  fever ;  in  the 
other  room  on  the  same  floor  there  were  at  the  same  time,  three 
persons  ill  of  fever;  and  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  there  were, 
at  the  same  time,  three  persons  ill  of  fever;  and  in  the  fourth 
room,  no  one  was  ill  at  the  time.    The  parish  surgeon  found  that 
different  families  luid  in  succession  occupied  these  rooms  and 
become  affected  with  fever;  that  one  set  of  people  had  gone  in, 
became  ill  of  fever  and  died;  that  another  set  of  people  had 
gone  in,  and  been  in  like  manner  attacked  with  fever  and  died ; 
and  that  this  had  occurred  several  times." 

Not  only  is  it  in  the  obscure  dens  of  the  most  neglected  and 
despised  portion  of  the  community  that  all  sorts  of  contagious 
and  endemic  diseases  exist  in  excessive  degree,  but  considerable 
parts  of  almost  every  large  town,  inhabited  by  regular  workmen, 
whom  improvidence,  misfortune,  or  lack  of  skill  keeps  in  a  lower 
sphere  than  their  more  provident  or  more  talented  brethren, 
present  simileir  evils  arising  from  the  accumulations  of  filth  and 
refuse,  the  stagnation  of  impure  air  in  and  around  their  dwellings, 
and  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  domestic  manage- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  dwelhngs  of  the  Manchester 
operatives  is  scarcely  improved  since  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  drew 
public  attention  to  it  thirteen  years  ago.  Many  new  streets  have 
been  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  might  have 
conmianded  a  ready  access  of  pure  air,  and  other  means  of 
improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  These 
dweUings,  however,  have  in  m^y  instances  been  run  up  by  greedy 
speculators,  more  studious  to  obtain  a  high  return  for  their 
capital  than  to  promote  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  tenants. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  sometimes  closed  at  one  end;  the 
houses  often  placed  back  to  back,  with  no  proper  receptacles  for 
reftise  behind ;  the  draining  is  entirely  neglected,  and  no  means 
are  taken  to  insure  ventilation  within  the  dwellings. 

In  Liverpool,  matters  are  still  worse.  In  that  town  there 
are  according  to  Dr.  Duncan's  rei)ort,  1982  courts  containing 
10692  houses,  and  55534  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  of  these 
courts  consist  of  narrow  alleys,  closed  at  one  or  both  ends,  the 
houses  pl£iced  back  to  back,  so  that  no  thorough  draught  can 
possibly  pass  through  them.  In  addition  to  these  courts,  there 
are  also  6294  inhabited  cellars,  containing  20168  inhabitants; 
exclusive  of  621  cellars  in  courts,  containing  other  2000  in- 
habitants. So  that  it  appears  that  nearly  80000  of  the  working 
population  of  that  town,  live  in  courts  or  cellars,  or  both. 

In  the  wj'nds  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
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there  exist  dwellings  still  more  miserable  and  filthy  than  those  of 
London  or  Liverpool : — ^places  into  which  the  light  of  day  never 
enters;  where  human  ordure  and  refuse  had  collected  for 
generations  upon  the  floors  and  walls,  which  has  never  been 
cleaned  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  until  the  visitation  of 
the  cholera  caused  them  to  be  whitewashed  and  Amiegated  at 
the  public  expense. 

In  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  also,  similar  evils  exist, 
although  to  a  less  extent.  As  their  population  has  increased, 
a  large  nimiber  of  cheap  cottages  have  been  erected  by  specula- 
tive builders,  or  by  building  societies,  altogether  deficient  in  the 
first  requisites  for  securing  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Badly  suppUed  with  water,  undrained,  with- 
out sufficient  back  conveniences,  and  built  in  forms  which 
eflFectually  exclude  the  fresh  air  and  hght,  these  parts  of  the 
towns  are  necessarily  occupied  by  the  improvident  and  the  in- 
temperate, and  6u:e  peculiarly  the  resort  of  the  Irish.  It  is  from 
these  localities  that  the  greatest  number  of  applications  are 
made  to  the  dispensaries,  or  other  sources  of  charitable  medical 
relief;  6ind  here  also  are  the  visits  of  the  overseer  or  reheving 
officer  principally  required. 

Nor  is  it  in  large  and  densely  peopled  towns  alone  that  these 
evils  are  found.  In  many  of  the  smallest  villages  those  diseases 
which  are  peculiarly  the  result  of  bad  ventilation,  damp,  and 
accumulation  of  filth,  are  fearfully  rife.  In  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural villages,  the  cottages  are  in  a  very  delapidated  state,  admit- 
ting the  water  through  the  roof,  and  absorbing  it  from  the  soil. 
It  is  firequently  the  case  that  a  small  brook  or  burn  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  village,  firom  which,  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains, 
the  water  floats  up  the  causeways,  and  lays  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  cottages  under  water.  These  being  unsupplied  with  drains, 
the  exhalations  from  the  mud  and  vegetable  matter  left  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  are  pecuUarly  liable  to  produce  fever, 
especially  of  the  low  typhoid  form.  The  author  knows  of  several 
agricultural  villages  in  the  midlcmd  counties,  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  fever  occurring  in  which,  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  similar  stream.  Towns  which  are  situated  on  Ae  banks  of 
rivers,  6ind  portions  of  which  are  inundated  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  waters,  are  the  constant  seats  of  typhus  and  other  con- 
tinued fevers,  as  well  as  of  endemic  diseases  affecting  children. 
Most  of  these  evils  might  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  by 
proper  admistrative  measures. 

In  the  cellars  of  Liverpool,  most  of  which  are  very  damp, 
on  account  of  their  lying  below  the  level  of  the  drains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  pools  of  water  are  often  allowed  to  stagnate 
in  the  very  rooms  used  for  sleeping  in;  and  in  one  miserable 
instance,  a  well  of  stagnant  water,  four  feet  deep,  the  drainings 
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of  the  surrounding  dwellings,  was  found  under  the  bed  of  a 
lying-in  woman ! 

In  these  wretched  abodes  of  misery  and  poverty,  all  those 
more  formidable  diseases  which  increase  in  intensity  and  malig- 
nancy in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  victims,  such  as 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  small  pox,  measles,  consumption,  scrofula, 
and  chronic  diseases  of  tlio  digestive  organs,  abound  in  a 
multiphed  degree.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  men, 
although  the  public  seem  to  have  hitherto  made  but  small 
account  of  it,  that  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  grow  by 
what  they  feed  upon  So  that  when  any  such  disease  breaks  out 
in  those  pulluted  localities,  it  continues  to  increase  in  virulence 
until  it  has  gone  the  round  of  almost  every  being  susceptible  of 
its  attack.  The  exhalations  from  the  bodies,  clothes,  and 
dwelhngs  of  the  infected,  increase  in  noxious  influence  as  the 
numbers  of  the  sick  increase;  and  thus  the  poison,  which  had 
it  been  sufficiently  diluted  with  pure  air  at  the  outset,  would 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  becomes  of  force  enough  to 
infect  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  neighboin-hood.  Habitual 
residence  in  such  localities  gradually  depresses  the  nervous 
energies  of  those  who  are  proof  against  the  immediate  attacks 
of  disease.  The  whole  system  sinks  below  tlie  natural  standard 
of  vitahty,  the  body  becomes  debilitated,  and  the  mental  powers 
and  moratl  feeUngs  are  blunted,  or  almost  wholly  obscured. 

From  the  mortuary  registers  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  which  take  place  annually  are  the  result 
of  what  may  properly  be  called,  preventible  diseases.  Of  the  21 
per  thousand,  only  7  die  from  old  age,  accidents,  child-birth, 
and  other  unavoidable  causes;  whilst  14  are  victims  of  con- 
sumption and  the  other  diseases  of  the  chest;  of  fever,  small- 
pox, measles,  and  other  infantile  disorders,  and  to  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  which  are  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  hving  in  impure  air. 

Of  the  victims  of  these  diseases  we  have  seen  by  the  table 
given  above  how  great  a  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  close 
parts  of  large  towns.  In  many  of  the  older  cities  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  epidemic  fevers,  or  plagues,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  raged  every  twelve  or  twenty  years,  and  carried  off  a 
fourth,  or  a  half  of  the  population.  London,  York,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  were  then  as  liable  to  such  visitations  as  are  at  the 
present  day  some  of  the  old  cities  of  the  east — Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  &c.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  a  very  learned  investigation  into 
the  history  of  the  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  the  old  city 
of  York,'  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  has 
discovered  that  the  very  same  spots  where  now  fever  and  the 
other  low  endemic  diseases  constantly  prevail,  and  where  the 
population  is  the  most  filthy  and  the   most   miserable,   wore 
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those  in  which  the  plague  committed  its  first  and  greatest  rarages. 
What  is  there,  he  justly  observes,  to  prerent  the  outbreak  of 
similar  pestilences  in  the  present  day  ?  Nothing  but  the  large 
air-wayS;  in  the  shape  of  new  and  wide  streets,  inhabited  by 
the  wealthy  classes,  which,  running  through  and  through  some 
of  the  most  infected  districts,  dilute  the  poison,  and  render  it 
less  powerful  to  propagate  contagion. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  amoitlit 
to  60,000  annually,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mortality. 
Professor  Guy  of  King's  College,  London,  proves  that  nolost  of 
these  are  to  be  attributed  to  deficient  ventilation  in  the  dwellingef 
and  workshops  of  the  operatives.  Whilst  of  gentlemen  16, 
and  of  tradesmen  28,  80  in  every  100  of  the  artizans  and  la- 
bourers are  carried  off  by  consumption.  5000  of  these  might 
be  saved  by  proper  sanatory  regulations  of  their  dwellings  and 
places  of  work.  Of  288  tailors,  whose  deaths  were  registered  iti 
the  metropolis,  128,  or  more  than  (me-halfy  died  by  disease  of 
the  lungs;  92  being  cases  of  true  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  reason  of  this  high  rate  of  mortality  occurring  amongst 
the  tailors  from  consumption  alone,  is  to  be  attributed,  and  isf 
attributed  by  them,  to  the  crowded  state  of  their  Workshops, 
from  which  all  the  fresh  air  is  most  carefully  excluded,  and 
where  the  heat  and  stench  arising  from  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  hot  irons  upon  the  damp  cloth,  is  suffocating. 
Those  who  do  not  die  of  consumption  are  led  into  habits  of 
intemperance  by  the  depressing  nature  of  their  employment,  so 
that  between  the  two,  cJl  are  soon  "killed  off."  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  same  individual  also  show  that  consumption  is 
comparatively  more  general  and  fatal,  amongst  those  whose 
labours  are  sedentary,  than  with  those  who  ttse  much  manual 
exercise,  even  within  doors ;  and  of  those  who  work  in-doors, 
more  die  of  consumption  than  do  of  those  whose  employment 
is  in  the  open  air.  The  chief  causes  of  consumption  are,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Guy,  "defective  ventilation  of  houses,  shops,  and 
places  of  work." 

Scrofula,  of  which  consumption  of  the  lung^  is  but  one  form, 
may  be  stated  to  be  many  times  more  fatal  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  badly  ventilated  and  uncleansed  parts  of  a  town, 
than  in  the  more  open,  airy,  and  clean  parts  of  it.  The  low  state  of 
the  vital  powers,  which  the  constant  breathing  of  impure  air, 
surcharged  with  deleterious  matter,  is  sure  to  generate,  lays  the 
foimdation  of  all  forms  of  scrofulous  complaints  : — Consumption, 
mesenteric  disease  or  marasmus,  white  swellings  of  the  joints, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  glands  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  water  in  the  head,  and  idiotcy,  all  of  which  are 
scrofulous  diseases.     It  has  been  asserted  by  a  celebrated  French 
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physician,^  that  scrofula  is  always  an  hereditary  disease^  and 
that  no  combination  of  unfavorable  circumstances  has  the  power 
of  originating  it  for  the  first  time  in  any  individual,  but  only 
gives  the  tendency  to  propagate  it  in  his  oflFspring.      In  contra- 
diction, however,  to  this  opinion,  may  be  placed  those  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  scrofulous  diseases  amongst  the  poor.    Amongst 
these  are  included  Professor  Alison  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
who  have  made  the  diseases  of  the  poor  a  peculiar  study;  and 
Sir  James  Clark,  who  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  inducing  the 
disease  in  animals  by  confining  them  in  damp,  dark  and  ill- 
ventilated  places,  and  supplying  them  with  innutritious  food. 
Great  numbers  of  cows  kept  in  close  places  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  milk  to  l6u*ge  towns,  die  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive 
diseases.     The  horses  of  our  cavalry  used  also  to  die  in  great 
numbers  from   similar  inattention  to  ventilation,    and  a  very 
great  expense  has  been  saved  since  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  it. 

But  even  granting  that  no  combination  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  close  and  filthy  dwellings,  a  malarious 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  personal  uncleanlincss,  and  indigestible 
food,  (agents  which  in  this  country  are  generally  believed  to  be 
the  most  active  in  producing  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,) 
can  produce  the  disease  in  question  in  individuals  exposed  to 
tlieir  influence,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  offspring  of 
such  parents  can  scarcely  escape.  It  is  a  law  in  physiology  that 
whatever  permanently  depresses  the  vital  powers  of  the  parent, 
acts  with  double  force  upon  the  offspring,  Unliealthy  parents 
have  diseased  children.  What  is  worse  is,  that  even  should 
the  children  of  parents  hving  in  such  miserable  circumstances 
escape  from  their  influence,  and,  by  reaching  a  higher  position 
in  life,  be  enabled  to  seek  more  salubrious  dwellings,  tliey  carry 
the  fatal  virus  along  with  them;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
])ody  may  be  from  any  cause,  temporarily  lowered  in  tone,  or 
the  mind  depressed,  the  unrelenting  enemy  seizes  on  the  op- 
portunity to  commit  all  its  accustomed  ravages. 

The  immense  number  of  scrofulous  children  among  the 
workers  in  factories,  and  in  crowded  workshops  of  all  kinds ;  tailors, 
milliners,  confectioners,  &c.;  would  with  difficulty  be  credited 
by  the  public.  Scarcely  a  child  whose  parents  have  all  their 
lives  worked  in  such  places  is  free  from  the  taint.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  operative  popula- 
tion and  a  very  large  number  of  the  two  superior  classes  of  our 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  die  of  scrofulous  diseases. 

*  Researches  and  obaenraHona  on  the   causes  of  Scrofhlons  diseases,  bj 
J.  G.  A.  Lngol,  l^ysician  to  the  hospital  St.  Louis.    Paris,  1844. 
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NotwithBtanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  government,  by 
philanthropic  individuals,  and  by  the  medical  profession,  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  vaccination  amongst  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people,  by  the  establishment  of  vaccine  institutions  and  by  ex- 
tensive gratuitous  vaccination,  from  6  to  10,000  persons  die 
annually  in  England  and  Wales  from  small-pox  !  Now  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  are  removed,  and  not  even  an  old 
Irishwoman  objects  to  the  operation,  it  argues  but  badly  for  the 
good  feelings  and  maternal  virtues  of  the  lower  classes  that  so 
many  of  them  still  neglect  this  valuable  gift  of  Providence.  In 
the  town  in  which  I  write,  to  the  scandcd  of  the  authorities  it 
must  be  recorded,  that  the  provisions  of  the  vaccination  act  have 
hitherto  been  a  dead  letter.  Not  the  slightest  steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  to  the  poor  of  this  populous  district,  the  benefit 
of  an  act,  which  at  least  was  an  honor  to  the  legislature  that 
passed  it.  Whether  this  anomaly,  for  I  know  of  no  other  town  in 
England  where  the  act  is  neglected,  is  the  result  of  a  parsimonious 
care  over  the  rates,  or  whether  the  fact  of  the  act  in  question  having 
been  made  to  work  along  with  the  new  poor  law  will  account  for 
it,  I  know  not;  but  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  now  raging  in  the 
town,  when  it  begins  to  seize  upon  the  superior  classes,  as  is 
its  usual  course,  will  perhaps  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy. 

like  all  other  contagious  diseases,  small-pox  is  most  rife 
among  the  uncleansed  and  neglected  habitations  of  the  very 
poor.  CoBteris  paribus,  its  virus  operates  in  proportion  to  an 
intensity  which  is  acquired  by  the  number  of  its  victims.  Thus 
we  commonly  find  that  in  the  close  alleys  and  low  portions  of 
a  town,  four  or  five  of  a  family  will  be  attacked  at  once,  some 
of  whom  will  probably  die ;  whilst  in  the  more  airy  and  clean 
parts  of  it,  only  isolated  cases  of  a  mild  nature  are  to  be  met 
with.  How  seldom  do  we  see  a  person  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  disfigured  by  this  hideous  malady,  compared  with  the 
number  we  observe  amongst  the  working  classes. 


The  effects  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  every-day  condition  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
working  classes,  their  operation  is  by  so  many  points,  any  one 
of  which  is  often  inappreciable,  that  the  casual  observer  is  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  their  whole  bearing  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  this  portion  of  society.  A  carefiU  study 
of  the  gradual  operation  of  outward  physical  circumstances  upon 
the  habits  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  will  lead  us  to  the 
belief,  that  their  powerftil  influence  must  necessarily  be  greater 
upon  the  ignorant  than  upon  the  educated  individual  To  the 
inmate  of  a  wretched  cellar,  in  a  close,  dirty,  and  dark  court,  the 
more  airy  street  and  cleaner  dwelling  of  the  well-conditioned 
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operative  seem  to  have  no  more  connexion  with  that  superiority 
of  condition,  than  does  the  lofty  mansion  of  the  rich  merchant, 
with  the  education  and  talent  which  have  enabled  him  to  procure 
it  The  very  poor  are,  for  the  most  part,  fataUsts ;  and  they 
excuse  both  the  supineness  which  keeps  them  in  poverty,  and 
their  murmurings  at  the  greater  amount  of  comibrt  of  their 
neighbours,  by  attributing  it  all  to  luck.  A  celebrated  amusing 
writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  moralist,  has  shown  how 
next  to  impossible  it  is  that  any  notions  of  morality  at  all,  or  even 
the  conunon  instinct  of  distinguishing  the  "meum  from  the 
tuum  "  should  penetrate  into  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  some  of 
the  haunts  of  the  lowest  criminals  and  profligates.  Where 
education  has  never  been  heard  of,  where  domestic  instruction 
consists  in  merely  teaching  the  family  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources,  where  the  child  is  left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the 
instincts  of  its  own  nature ;  warped  as  they  are  by  the  vicious  ex- 
ample of  those  around  him,  low  brute  cunning  necessarily  takes 
the  place  of  reason,  and  selfish  indulgence  that  of  frugality  and 
foresight.  The  ignorance  of  the  parents  is  propagated  in  their 
children,  and  that  which  they  themselves  have  never  felt  the 
want  of,  nor  known  the  blessings  thence  resulting,  how  should 
they  possibly  impart,  or  wish  to  impart  to  their  children  ? 
Those  benighted  regions  would  remain  for  generations  without 
a  single  ray  of  civilization  penetrating  their  darkness,  were  it 
not  for  the  activity  of  cultivated  minds  around  them,  who  insist 
upon  exploring  their  gloomy  depths  and  carrying  into  them  the 
light  of  knowledge.  By  the  improvements  constantly  going  on 
in  towns  also,  these  haunts  of  the  wretched  and  the  criminal, 
are  continually  being  invaded  by  the  encroachments  of  the  rich, 
who  want  the  space  for  new  streets  or  for  pubhc  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  places  are  by  these  means  dispersed  amongst 
the  more  enlightened  members  of  society,  and  are  thus  gradually 
mingled  with  and  softened  down  into  the  ways  of  civilized 
life. 

As  with  the  moral,  so  with  the  physical  state.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  most  filthy  and  neglected  portions  of  large  towns, 
present  as  great  deficiencies  in  physical  strength  and  corporeal 
symmetry  and  beauty,  as  they  do  in  mental  aptness  and  moral 
feeling.  Not  only  axe  they  disfigured  by  various  unsightly 
diseases,  but  the  skin  is  rendered  permanently  sallow  and  coarse 
by  the  continual  application  of  dirt  and  of  putrid  matter  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  diseased  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
from  tixe  same  cause  robs  them  of  the  ruddy  complexion  natural 
to  the  working  classes;  whilst  their  untutored  minds  can  throw 
no  ray  of  intelligence  into  their  glance,  nor  Ught  up  their 
countenance  with  a  refined  expression. 

To  the  children  bom  in  the  worst  parts  of  large  towns,  of 
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parents  whom  residence  in  such  localities  has  rendered  callous 
to  all  the  higher  feeUngs  of  humanity,  one  uniform  fate  is 
certain,  unless  the  hand  of  the  philanthropist,  or  of  the  state, 
be  held  out  to  save  them.  The  ignorance  they  inherit  from  their 
parents  deprives  them  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is  anything 
better  or  more  worthy  in  feeling,  more  beautiful  or  healthful  in 
body;  whilst  their  apathy  extinguishes  all  desire  to  attain  it. 
The  disordered  condition  of  the  parents'  system  is  brought  down 
to  positive  disease  in  the  offspring ;  and  what  was  removeable  in 
the  former,  by  the  operation  of  better  circumstances,  can  only 
be  paUiated  in  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  those  whose  untoward  fate  it  is  to  be  bom  in 
these  regions  of  bodily  and  mental  depravity,  must  be  reckoned 
all  those,  who,  originsdly  possessed  of  happier  homes,  have  either 
by  vice,  improvidence,  or  misfortune,  been  cast  off  by  the  more 
favored  classes.  These  take  reAige  in  the  lowest,  and  therefore 
cheapest,  parts  of  a  town;  or  go  to  swell  the  already  overflowing 
inmates  of  the  lodging  houses,  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  un- 
cleanUness  and  all  the  noxious  elements  of  disease.  They  soon 
loose  whatever  habits  of  decency  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
overcome  by  adverse  circumstances  and  bad  example,  gradually 
sink  into  the  common  herd.  To  them  the  occurrence  of  disease 
is  seldom  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  infraction  of 
some  of  nature's  rules, — of  their  own  habits  of  imcleanliness,  or 
intemperance;  consequently  no  precautionary  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the 
death  of  one-half  or  three*fourths  of  their  family  is  anything  else 
than  a  ''happy  release  from  a  troublesome  world,"  and  therefore 
an  event  to  be  thankful  for  to  the  ''Almighty." 

In  such  locaUties,  and  amongst  sucn  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, death  is  so  busy  in  his  vocation,  that  in  10  or  12  years 
the  whole  of  an  existing  population  dies  off,  and  its  place  iei 
auppUed  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  people.  Were  the  majority  of 
the  community  in  such  a  predicament,  the  kingdom  would  soon 
be  depopulated;  for  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  fecundity 
of  this  kind  of  population,  its  mortaUty  is  so  excessive,  as  far 
to  exceed  what  die  births  can  supply.  In  a  smaller  degree,  the 
excessive  mortality  of  all  large  towns  is  compensated  by  the 
influx  of  the  superabundant  country  population;  in  which,  al- 
though the  births,  compared  to  the  number  of  people  are  fewer, 
a  much  greater  proportion  arrive  at  adult  age. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  low  state  of  morals  and 
the  prevalence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  disease  and  mortality 
will  be  more  fully  adverted  to  hereafter.  I  will  merely  mention 
here>  that  the  vulgar  potion  still  entertained  by  many  that  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  men  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
lowest  and  most  depraved  of  the  population  is  entirely  without 
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foundation.  In  opposition  to  such  an  assumption  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  generality  of  criminals  are  undersized,  ill-made, 
of  weak  muscular  powers,  and  notoriously  cowardly  and  destitute 
of  manly  fortitude.  This  is  the  result  as  well  of  the  adverse 
physical  circumstances  as  of  the  moral  destitution  in  which  they 
have  been  reared. 

Of  personal  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  few  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  very  lowest  ranks ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  fine  corporeal  organization  and  a  high  state 
of  education  and  mental  refinement  go  together.  The  moral 
courage  of  the  higher  classes,  resulting  from  their  superior 
education,  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fresh  air,  cannot  be 
disputed.  To  it  we  owe  that  pre-eminence  in  poUtical  power, 
that  enterprize  in  commerce,  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Their  corporeal  beauty,  high  health,  and 
length  of  life,  are  not  less  remarkable. 

Wherever  a  people  live  in  abject  poverty,  in  dweUings  from 
which  the  light  of  day  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  are  equally 
excluded,  in  communication  only  with  unfortunates  of  their  own 
condition,  without  knowledge  of  anything  higher  or  better  in 
physical  and  moral  being,  Acre  they  are  uniformly  a  prey  to 
every  kind  of  oppression,  and  the  sport  of  every  designing 
agitator.  The  admiring  audiences  of  most  of  the  late  un- 
principled disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were  notoriously  com- 
posed of  the  denizens  of  the  lowest  parts  of  large  towns.  The 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  operatives,  who  maintained  their 
families  in  comfort  and  independence,  kept  studiously  aloof; 
and  unfortunately,  but  wrongly,  received  a  share  of  the  blame 
which  attached  only  to  those  whom  the  absence  of  all  moral 
education  made  incapable  of  blame.  The  younger,  more  sickly, 
and  irritable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unhealthy  parts 
of  large  towns  are  ever  the  first  to  take  up  any  riotous  and 
revolutionary  course,  whilst  they  are  the  first  to  fly  before  a 
regular  force,  or  to  disavow  the  acts  which  have  brought  them 
into  trouble.* 

The  increasing  number  of  premature  deaths  amongst  the 
lower  portion  of  the  operative  class  is  constantly  tending  more 


•  On  this  subject  Mr.  Chadwick  obserres  that  ^  This  depressing  effect  of  adrerse 
sanatory  circumstances  on  the  labouring  strength  of  the  population,  and  on  its 
duration,  must  be  -viewed  with  the  greatest  concern,  as  it  is  a  depressing  effect  upon 
that  which  most  distinguishes  the  British  people,  and  which  it  were  a  truism  to  saj 
ooDStitntes  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation. — The  bodily  strength  of  the  individuala 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  derived 
firom  the  laboiur  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  strength,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
have  had  practically  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  population  of  other 
eoontries,  who  are  aware  how  far  the  labouring  p<^(ralation  of  this  country  is  naturaU  j 
distinguished  abore  others.*' 
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and  more  to  render  them  a  class  of  mere  youths  and  children. 
So  many  of  the  early  members  of  their  families  die  in  infancy, 
that  the  surviving  children  are  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
when  the  head  of  the  family  is  cut  off;  and  independently  of  the 
money  cost  to  the  community  of  such  an  event,  (in  support  of 
vrLdows  and  orphans,)  the  absence  of  moral  restraint,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deatli  of  the  natural  protector,  casts  upon  the 
rising  generation,  great  and  accumulating  evils. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  no  small  loss  to  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  interest  of  the  nation,  where  so  much  skill  and 
manual  dexterity  are  required,  that  at  the  very  period  of  life 
when  experience  is  beginning  to  exercise  its  wholesome  effects 
both  on  the  moral  character  and  on  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
workman,  he  is  so  often  cut  off  by  the  destructive  effects  of 
adverse  physical  circumstances. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  de- 
teriorated condition  of  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  the 
population  extends  to  the  whole  working  population  of  our 
manufacturiug  towns.  The  operatives  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  are  allowed  by  those  who  saw  them  forty 
years  ago,  and  who  observe  them  now,  to  have  degenerated  in 
physicsd  strength  and  robust  appearance.  The  rising  generation 
of  the  present  day  is  a  smaller  and  weaker  race  than  were  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

Where  there  no  means  of  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
and  of  leading  back  the  population  to  its  original  health  and 
strength,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  back  ground, 
and  let  the  people  remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  their  degraded 
condition ;  but  whilst  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  to  the 
emaciated  operatives  of  our  large  towns  in  some  proportion  at 
least,  the  rosy  cheek  and  firm  flesh  of  the  rustic  labourer,  their 
real  present  condition  cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon. 


It  would  assuredly  be  a  libel  on  the  English  character  to 
suppose  that  the  argument  for  the  immediate  necessity  and 
expediency  of  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
working  classes,  derived  from  the  existence  of  so  much  physical 
and  moral  abasement  as  has  been  portrayed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  can  be  strengthened  by  the  exhibition  of  the  money  cost 
both  to  individuals  and  to  the  whole  community.  Whether 
we  take  any  section  of  society  or  a  whole  nation,  nothing  is  so 
much  to  be  lamented  or  guarded  against  as  the  declension  of  the 
physical  strength,  or  the  degradation  of  the  moral  worth  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Mere  poverty^  sickness,  or  rapidity 
of  death  amongst  any  people,  coidd  they  be  found  unassociated 
with  moral  depravity,  recklessness  and  crime,  would  of  them- 
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selves  be  but  relative  evils ;  conjoined,  as  they  are  almost  con 
stantly  found  to  be,  they  constitute  one  the  greatest  blights  in 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  deepest  stains  upon 
the  glory  of  nations. 

Without  regard  to  any  economical  results,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
state,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  to  take  advantage  of  all  those 
lights  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  throws  upon  its  path  to 
lead  on  those  committed  to  its  charge  to  the  attainment  of  all 
the  physical  and  mental  enjoyments  which  are  within  their 
reach.  Therefore  the  argument  drawn  from  the  usage  and 
customs  of  former  and  ruder  times,  whether  it  be  used  to  retard 
the  march  of  mind,  or  the  improvement  in  the  health  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  working  classes,  is  not  only  non-eflective, 
but  absolutely  vicious.  We  are  equally  delinquents  in  neglecting 
to  give  to  our  children  a  higher  degree  of  education  than  our 
forefathers  conferred  upon  us,  as  in  denying  them  the  means  of 
enjoying  improved  health  and  longer  life  which  were  until  lately 
unattainable  through  ignorance. 

But  however  satisfactory  the  argument  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes,  drawn  from 
the  moral  effects  of  the  evils  under  consideration,  may  prove  to 
the  true  philanthropist,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  a  plain 
account  of  the  money  loss  to  the  nation  generally,  and  to  the 
suffering  classes  especially,  will  make  the  necessity  for  some 
remedial  measures  more  apparent  to  many  minds  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  solely  through  the  mediiun  of  their  money  value. 
The  'argumentum  ad  sacculiun'  may  therefore  be  used  with 
advantage  to  such  persons,  and  also  to  the  poor  themselves. 

Although  data  are  wanting  wherefrom  to  furnish  a  tabular  view 
of  the  whole  of  this  cost,  yet,  from  various  sources  correct 
information  may  be  drawn  to  show  many  very  large  items  of  the 
enormous  account. 

If  we  take  the  number  of  persons  resident  in  all  towns 
whose  inhabitants  reach  10,000  and  upwards,  we  shall  have  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  England,  or  in  round  num- 
bers 5  millions  of  people,  who  would  be  benefited  by  sanatory 
regulations.  Assuming,  aecording  to  returns  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners from  fifty  of  the  largest  towns,  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
mnongst  this  amount  of  population  is  2*7  per  cent.,  and  the 
rate  for  all  England  and  Wales  to  be  2 '  1  per  cent.,  any  sanatory 
improvements  which  should  bring  the  deaths  in  these  towns 
down  to  the  average  of  all  England  (not  to  the  low  rate  of  the 
country  districts)  would  save  26  per  cent,  of  one-third  of 
the  whole  deaths.  The  total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1841  were  343,847,  and  30,747  will  be  excess  of  deaths  in  the 
population  of  large  towns  over  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 
But  2  *  7  per  cent,   is  the  average  of  all  classes,   whilst  the 
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difference,  even  in  large  towns,  between  the  rate  of  mortality  of 
the  higher  and  of  the  lower  classes,  is  in  many  cases  100  per 
cent. :  in  some  instances  the  mortality  of  the  lowest  portions  of 
society  is  as  great  as  4  or  5  per  cent.  Setting  aside,  therefore, 
the  small  numbers  of  gentry  resident  in  large  towns,  we  may 
fidrly  assume  that  many  thousand  more  deaths  amongst  the  poor 
might  be  saved  by  bringing  this  average  down  to  2*  1  per  cent. 
I  am  confident  that  I  make  a  moderate  estimate  in  stating  that 
50,000  deaths,  chiefly  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes, 
would  be  annually  saved. 

Mr.  Ghadwick  infers  from  data  in  his  possession,  that  the 
average  cost  of  funerals  amongst  the  working  class  is  £6;  and 
amongst  all  classes  above  paupers  nearly  J£l5.  Assuming  that 
all  the  deaths  saved  will  be  among  the  working  class  (which  is 
by  no  means  the  fact)  the  saving  in  expense  of  funerals  alone 
will  be  £250,000.  But  the  last  iUness  and  death  of  any  person, 
particularly,  of  an  adult,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  attended  with 
many  other  expenses,  such  as  medicine,  nursing,  loss  of  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  mourning;  and  which,  considering  the 
sums  spent  in  this  last  item  alone,  are  moderately  estimated  at 
£2  10«.  each  person;  which  gives  an  additional  £125,000, 
making  £375,000   for  the  absolute  loss  by  deaths  alone. 

The  number  of  feital  sicknesses,  however,  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  followed  by  recovery.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  who 
fall  sick  out  of  any  given  ntmoiber,  and  of  the  average  duration 
of  such  sickness.  There  are  differences  in  the  salubrity  of 
different  towns  and  of  the  kind  of  employment  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  also  in  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  information  on  the 
subject.  Mr  Holland  of  Manchester,  has  endeavoured  to  come 
to  an  approximation  by  taking  the  records  of  the  public  dis- 
pensaries of  that  town  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
ntmoiber  of  cases  treated  by  the  officers  of  those  institutions. 
He  states  that  at  least  there  are  28  cases  of  sickness  to  one 
death.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  were  all 
cases  sufficiently  severe  to  require  medical  assistance;  whilst 
there  are  innumerable  cases  of  a  slighter  nature,  which,  although 
they  may  incapacitate  for  labour  for  a  day  or  two,  do  not  send 
the  patient  to  a  dispensary  for  reUef.  The  average  duration  of 
sickness  is  stated  by  the  same  gentleman  to  have  been  about 
14  days;  which,  the  deaths  being  in  his  district  3  percent., 
gives  11  f  days  illness  for  each  individual  yearly.  I  have  reason 
to  think  however,  from  estimates  of  the  length  of  time  an  in 
dividual  is  absent  irom  his  work,  furnished  by  some  of  the 
employers  of  fstctory  hands,  and  also  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  duration  of  attendance  at  a  dispensary  in  this  town,  that 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Holland  is  rather  high,  and  that,  taking 
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the  mifior  cases  with  the  more  severe  ones,  from  5  to  7  days 
is  nearer  the  average  duration  of  all  cases  of  sickness.  But 
from  the  same  source  I  gather  that  instead  of  28  cases  of 
illness  to  one  death,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  all  kinds  annually 
is  as  125  to  100  individuals.  So  that  taking  6  days  to  be  the 
average  duration  of  an  illness,  6  +  Jth  or  1^  days,  will  be  the 
annual  amount  of  illness  for  each  individual.^ 

The  whole  cost  of  7^  days  illness  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  out  of  6  millions  of  people,  including  loss  of  work, 
medical  attendance,  nursing,  &c.,  could  only  be  calculated  by 
a  very  laborious  enquiry  into  the  numbers  actually  Uving  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  the  amount  of  earnings  at  the  several  ages. 
But  as  we  are  here  only  estimating  the  actual  sum  of  the  outlay, 
or  absolute  payment  for  expenses  of  sickness,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  cost  of  7^  days'  illness,  in  medical  attendance, 
nursing  &c.,  cannot  be  less  than  bs,  for  each  person,  or 
£1,250,000  for  5  milUons.  Supposing  that  only  one-fourtht  of 
this  amoimt  of  sickness  might  be  prevented,  we  have  an 
unnecessary  cost  at  present  of  £312,500  exclusive  of  loss  of 
work. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  sufficiently  verified,  that  wherever  the 
mortality  is  the  most  rapid,  there  occurs  a  proportional  excess 
of  births  to  replace  the  deaths.  We  have  therefore  now  to 
calculate  the  expense  attending  on  the  birth  of  this  number  of 
infants  who  are  in  their  turn  to  be  prematurely  carried  out  of 
existence.  In  the  country  districts,  as  in  Wiltshire  for  example, 
where  the  deaths  are  annually  1  in  53,  the  births  are  1  in  35  of 
the  population ;  being  a  proportion  of  3  births  to  2  deaths.  In 
Lancashire,  where  the  deaths  amount  to  1  in  32,  the  births  are 
1  in  26,  or  nearly  4  births  to  3  deaths.  This  increase  therefore 
in  the  population  of  large  towns,  by  their  own  propagation,  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  that  of  the  country  villages. 

The  number  of  unprofitable  births,  then,  which  annually 
replace  50,000  deaths  in  the  large  towns  will  be  62,500;  the 
average  cost  of  each  of  which  must  be,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
£1 ;  including  medical  attendance  in  a  portion  of  the  cases, 
nursing,  clothes,  and  loss  of  work. 

The  next  item  of  the  account  embraces  the  great  cost  to  the 
parents  of  £Eunilies  in  support  of  that  large  portion  of  their 
ofbpring  which  are  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  death  before  they 


•  The  calculations  of  Mr.  Flnlaiaon,  the  goremment  Actoazj,  quoted  in  tiie 
Sanatory  Report,  gire  about  7  days  as  the  aTerage  annual  dokneaa  for  each  petMn, 
or  90*  71  for  a  fimUy  of  three.  Under  Sanatory  RegulationB  these  have,  in  ■^■^1 
instances,  been  reduced  to  5  *  02,  or  less  than  2  days  for  each  individual. 

f  Mr.  Chadwick  states  **  that  the  experience  of  the  efTect  of  sanatory  OMaaima 
proves  the  possibility  <ii  the  reduction  of  siclmess  in  the  worst  distiiets  to  «t 
m^-ikbrd  of  the  existing  amounU**  (Fsge  226.) 
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arrive  at  an  age  when  by  their  earnings  they  can  repay  the  cost 
of  their  infancy  and  youth.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
human  being  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  upon  which 
so  much  capital  is  expended,  and  to  which  after  many  years  of 
continued  outlay  and  anxiety,  we  look  for  a  remunerative  return. 
Supposing,  with  reference  to  the  population  of  large  towns, 
13  years  to  be  the  average  age  at  which  the  children  begin  to 
support  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  no  less  than  66  per  cent, 
or  two-thirds,  die  before  they  attain  that  period  of  life !  What 
ought  not  the  earnings  of  the  remnant  to  be  in  order  to  repay 
such  a  melancholy  loss! 

The  total  births  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841  were  612,158; 
one-third  of  which,  170,719,  plus  42,679,  the  proportional  excess 
occurring  in  a  town  over  a  country  population,  gives  212,398, 
the  number  of  births  annually  in  5,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
large  towns. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  age  at  death  of  all 
those  who  die  imder  13  years  without  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  registration  returns  of  a  Icurge  number  of  towns.  But  since 
it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  population  in  question,  32  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-third,  die  before  attaining  1  year,  and  upwards  of 
50  per  cent,  before  attaining  5  years  of  age,  we  may  fairly 
assume  3  years  to  be  the  average  age  at  death  of  two-thirds  of 
the  children  bom  in  large  towns.  We  thus  have  142,266  children 
annually  bom  to  be  supported  by  their  parents  for  an  average 
period  of  3  years  at  an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  £8,  or  £24 
for  the  3  years;  giving  £3,414,384  as  the  yearly  expense  of  this 
item  of  unprofitable  children  alone. 

To  this  enormous  cost  incurred  in  the  support  of  children 
born  only  to  pass  a  few  years  in  a  miserable  and  often  painfiil 
existence,  a  cost  which  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  parents, 
we  have  to  add  an  almost  equally  large  item  of  expenditure  in 
support  of  widows  and  orphans  left  by  the  premature  deaths  of 
parents.  This  is  a  charge,  falling  almost  wholly  on  the  public,  in 
the  shape  of  poor's  rates  and  support  of  charitable  institutions ; 
the  public  is  therefore  especially  interested  in  measures  for  its 
reduction. 

From  returns  made  from  all  the  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1840,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Ghadwick,  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  time  43,000  widows  and  1 12,000  orphan  children  chargeable 
to  the  poor's  rates  annually.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that 
27,000  cases  of  premature  widowhood,  and  more  than  100,000 
cases  of  orphanage  are  to  be  ascribed  to  removeahle  causes.  The 
cost  of  each  of  these,  upon  the  poor's  rates,  the  benevolence  of 
relatives  and  charitable  persons,  and  public  institutions,  has 
been  estimated  at  £10  per  annum;  so  that  here  we  have  an 
additional  sum  of  £1,270,000  to  he  carried  to  the  account. 
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If  we  now  take  the  large  sums  which  are  annually  paid  by 
the  working  classes  to  benefit  societies,  secret  orders^  children's 
clubs,  &c.,  as  an  insurance  against  sickness  and  death,  and  which 
would  of  course  be  reduced  in  equal  ratio  to  the  general  reduction 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  we  cannot  add  a  less  som  than 
i£2d0,000  as  the  amount  thus  paid  for  preventible  cases  of 
sickness  and  death.  Of  5  millions  of  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  cliiefly  of  the  working  class,  at  least  one-half  are  entered 
in  some  one  or  other  of  these  provident  associations,  the  weekly 
contribution  to  all  kinds  of  which  may  be  taken  at  fid,  or  about 
8*.  per  annum ;  which  supposing  one-fourth  to  be  saved,  gives 
the  £250,000  stated  above. 

There  remain  to  complete  this  estimate  of  the  absolute  cost, 
or  money  expended  on  account  of  the  preventible  sickness  and 
mortality  of  large  towns  alone,  a  number  of  smaller  items  of 
incidental  expenditure  too  numerous  to  be  here  detailed ;  but 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  swell  the  already  large  amount 
of  £5,684,384  into  6  millions  of  money  annually  wasted  by  the 
middle  and  working  classes  by  the  want  of  simple  sanatory 
regulations  applied  to  their  towns,  places  of  work,  dweUings 
and  persons. 

The  tabular  form  may  perhaps  exhibit  this  account  of  the 
cost  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality  in  a  clearer  hght. 

TABLE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ITEMS  OF  MONEY  ANNUALLY  EXPENDED  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PREVENTIBLE  DISEASE  AND  DEATHS  AMONGST 
FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  INHABITANTS  OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 


Funeral  Ezpensea  of  50,000  deaUis    

Incidental  Expenses  attending  ditto    

One-fonrth  of  the  sickness  of  7^  days*  dnration    for' 
each  individual,  at  an  average  of  is,  for  each  case 
(exclusive  of  loss  of  worlc) 

Cost  of  support  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  horn' 
to  the  ahove  population,  who  die  before  attaining  13 
years  of  age,  the  average  age  at  death  for  each  child 
beingSyears,  at  £8 per  annum 

Cost  of  27,000  cases  of  widowhood  and  100,000  cases' 
of  orphanage  chargeable  to  the  public  on  account  of 
prematuro  death  of  husbands  and  parents  from  pre- 
ventible causes  

Excess  of  payments  to  Benefit  Societies  and  other 
clubs  as  an  insurance  against  sickness  and  death  . . 

Other  Expenses  incidental  to  inattention  to  the  sanatory 
regulations  in  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  furniture, 
waste  of  food,  spirituous  liquors,  &c 

Total.... 


Eacb 

i  person. 

Total. 

£ 
5 

2 

0 
10 

d. 
0 

0 

£  250,000 
125,000 

0 

6 

0 

312,500 

24 

0 

0 

3,414,384 

10 

0 

0 

1,270,000 

0     1     0       250,000 


310,710 


£0,000,000 
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Thus  a  sum  nearly  amounting  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  reUef 
to  the  poor,  or  six  pounds  for  every  family  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion under  consideration,  is  annually  thrown  away  in  hard  cash,  in 
order  that  5  millions  of  persons  may  live  in  filth  and  poT^rty 
and  disease,  their  bodily  frames  weakened  and  degraded,  their 
minds  debased,  and  their  reUsh  of  life  destroyed;  in  order  that 
50,000  persons  liiay  be  annually  carried  out  of  existence,  leaving 
behind  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  parish  officer  or  the 
cold  hand  of  pubUc  charity,  27,000  widows  and  100,000  helpless 
orphans;  in  order  that  62,500  wretohed  beings  may  be  annually 
born  to  be  consigned,  like  the  superfluous  ofispring  of  the 
domestic  animals,  to  a  premature  grave ;  and  in  order  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  bom,  after  all  the  anxieties  attending 
on  their  birth  and  infancy,  and  the  cost  of  education  and 
support,  may  be  carried  off  before  they  can  repay  any  part  either 
of  the  outlay  or  the  anxieties  of  their  parents. 

I  have  been  especially  careful  in  the  foregoing  statement 
to  avoid  anything  approaching  to  over-coloring  of  the  facts. 
Indeed  every  item  is  considerably  under  the  calculations  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  enquirers  into  the  pubUc  health.  It  must 
be  understood  also,  that  nothing  is  included  in  the  account  but 
what  is  absolutely  expended;  whilst,  were  we  to  estimate  the 
loss  of  labour  during  sickness,  the  number  of  years  of  labour 
lost  by  the  premature  deaths  of  the  heads  of  famihes  &c.,  many 
milUons  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  table.  I  forbear 
however,  to  enter  into  the  enquiry  as  to  the  amount  which  might 
he  gained,  as  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  such  a 
subject.     The  absolute  loss  can  be  estimated  by  any  one. 


In  the  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  of  the  great 
extent  and  wide-spreading  evils  of  excessive  disease  and  mortaUty 
amongst  the  crowded  population  of  large  towns,  the  co-existence 
of  a  low  state  of  the  physical  powers,  liabiUty  to  disease,  and 
premature  death  with  filthy  streets  and  dweUings,  deficient 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  and  the  accumulation  of 
refiise  about  their  dwelUngs,  must  be  sufficiently  striking  to 
convince  most  minds  that  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  So  closely,  indeed,  are  these  conditions  united,  that 
the  mutual  re-action  of  one  upon  the  other  alternately  places 
each  in  the  category  of  cause  and  effect.  The  apathy  and  in- 
attention to  the  requirements  of  decency,  which  are  the  marks 
of  a  debased  and  uncultivated  nature,  directly  produce  that 
poverty  and  destitution  which  depress  the  vital  powers  of  the 
body  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  disease.  Sickness  and 
death  bring  in  their  train  pauperism  and  indifference,  and  thus 
the  wretched  condition  is  perpetuated  to  themselves  and  offspring. 
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Sunk  below  the  inspiring  influence  of  those  emotions  of 
hope  and  self-reUance  wluch  direct  a  man  to  give  to  his  children 
those  advantages  of  which  he  has  been  himself  deprived,  they 
have  no  wish  to  remove  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  those  miseries 
to  which  they  themselves  have  become  inured. 

But  lest  any  one  may  suppose  that  the  noxious  agencies 
above  alluded  to  may  not  be  so  operative  towards  the  production 
of  disease  and  death  as  has  been  assumed,  it  will  be  well  to  take 
a  closer  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  neglect  of  sanatory 
regulations  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases  in  dense  populations.  First  may  be  noticed  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  poverty  and  want  of  sufficient  food  are 
the  chief  causes  of  tJie  evils  in  question.  The  very  circumstance 
that  all  those  diseases  which  are  by  them  assumed  to  be  the 
result  of  insufficient  food  are  many  times  more  rife  in  those 
places  where  the  people  obtain  large  wages,  as  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  than  in  rural  villages,  where  the  labourers 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  living,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  objection.  Whilst  in  Rutland  and 
Wiltshire,  the  average  age  attained  by  every  person  bom  is  86^ 
years,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Bolton,  it  is  19 
years  only.  Tet  in  Rutlandshire,  the  wages  of  an  able  bodied 
man  will  not  average  more  than  8  shiUings  a  week ;  and  taking 
old  and  young,  men  and  women  together,  not  more  than  4  or  5 
shillings;  wh£st  the  average  earnings  of  the  factory  operatives 
is  between  10  and  11  shillings  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
employed.  Again,  the  average  length  of  life  attained  by  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  many  coimties  exceeds  that  of  the 
gentry  of  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  similar 
towns.  It  is  notorious  that  the  mere  amount  of  wages  coming 
into  a  family  is  no  criterion  either  of  its  amount  of  domestic 
comforts  and  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of  its 
condition  as  to  health  and  bodily  ability. 

Of  course,  where  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  frugality  is 
equal,  then  the  larger  the  earnings,  the  greater  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  enjoyed.  There  are  operatives,  however,  who  maintain 
their  famihes  in  plenty,  in  cleanUness,  and  in  health,  whilst 
others  with  double  the  amount  of  wages  are  in  want,  dirt,  and 
disease.  I  have  often  seen  cottages  which  contained  not  less  than 
from  20  to  40  pounds'  worth  of  handsome  furniture  in  the  same 
row  with  others  in  which  scarcely  a  table  or  a  chair,  certainly 
not  a  clean  bed,  were  to  be  found.  These  houses  may  be  occupied 
by  men  working  at  the  same  mill,  and  earning  the  same  amount 
of  wages.  Unless  a  good  moral  education  and  domestic  training 
lay  the  foundation  of  frugal  and  temperate  habits,  any  excess 
of  earnings  over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
procure  food  and  clothing,  too  often  proves  a  curse,  rather  than 
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a  blessing.  Let  the  skilled  operative  have  that  proper  re- 
muneration for  his  labour  and  for  the  many  hours  during  which 
he  is  daily  excluded  from  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  which  is  his 
due, — due  to  him  for  that  great  skill  and  untiring  industry 
which  have  made  his  employer  the  wealthy  lord  he  is,  and  which 
have  raised  his  country  to  its  proud  pre-eminence.  But  give  him 
that  advice  and  instruction  in  the  spending  of  it,  which  the 
incessant  labour  of  himself,  and  often  of  his  wife,  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  prevents  him  from  acquiring. 

The  tailors  of  London,  whose  earnings  are  probably  as  great 
as  those  of  any  other  class  of  workpeople,  are  the  most  un- 
healthy and  the  shortest  lived.  At  the  age  of  50  they  are 
superannuated. 

Fever,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  especially  the  disease 
of  destitution  and  want,  is  found  to  be  much  more  frequently 
the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  exposure  to 
noxious  exhalations  from  accumulations  of  putrifying  matter. 
A  very  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  records  of  the 
fever  hospital  at  Glasgow.  Of  429  fever  patients  admitted 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  of  whose  appearance  as  to 
bodily  condition  a  record  was  kept,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

In  moderate  condition  as  to  flesh  and  general  appearance  209 

Full,  phlethoric,  or  fat „  101 

Muscular 44 

Spare  65 

And  unhealthy  looking,  or  emaciated,  only 10 
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Almost  all  of  these  were  attacked  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
labour. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  who  are  often  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  fever  cases  occur  when  they  are  in  fidl  work, 
and  consequently  confined  the  day  through  to  the  close  and 
unventilated  loom-houses;  when  they  are  slack  of  work  and 
can  roam  about  the  streets,  they  are  much  more  healthy. 

This  position  was  also  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
operatives  during  the  great  turn-out  of  1842.  During  the 
existence  of  that  strike  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  lasted  six 
weeks,  the  population  was  exceedingly  healthy ;  and  although 
many  of  the  people  subsisted  upon  raw-fruit  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  no  cases  of  fever  occurred  until  work  was  resumed; 
when,  from  the  depressing  action  of  confinement  in  close  air, 
assisted  by  the  bodily  weakness  and  depression  of  spirits  con- 
sequent upon  their  long  distress,  many  cases  of  fever  occurred. 
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The  experience  of  the  fever  hospitals  of  Londou,  Edinburgfa, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  largo  towns,  goes  to  prove  that 
the  majority  of  cases  of  fever  are  constantly  brought  to  them 
from  certcdn  parts  of  those  towns  distinguished  for  their 
pauperized  and  depraved  population,  and  die  filthy  state  of 
their  dwellings  and  streets.  In  certain  houses  in  these  localities 
fever  is  scarcely  ever  absent;  every  succeeding  family  being 
attacked  by  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  as  to 
domestic  habits  or  supply  of  food.  The  case  formerly  quoted 
from  Dr  Southwood  Smith's  evidence,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  fact.  When  fever  occurs  in  a  dwelling  in  which  an 
excessive  number  of  individuals  arc  crowded  together,  where 
the  refuse  of  so  many  human  beings  is  allowed  to  lie  in  putrifying 
heaps  in  and  around  their  dweUings,  and  no  sufficient  access  is 
given  to  the  fresh  air  to  dilute  the  poisonous  exhalations  arising 
therefrom,  it  goes  on  attacking  one  after  another,  acquiring 
increased  virulence  as  it  proceedis.  The  putrid  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  dead  mingle  with  those  from  the  filth 
already  existing,  and  create  a  focus  of  poisonous  effluvia  which 
spread  amongst  the  neighbouring  houses  until  all  who  are 
susceptible  of  their  influence  have  been  attacked.  First  fall  all 
the  sickly  and  weakly  constituted,  because  their  vital  powers 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  poison;  then,  as  the  malarious 
atmosphere  thickens  with  its  victims,  more  healthy  persons  are 
attacked,  but  less  severely.  In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Duncan's  tables 
show  that  the  fever  cases  occurring  amongst  the  same  number  of 
people  were  ei^ht  times  more  frequent  in  tfiose  wards  of  the  town 
where  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  courts  and  cellars,  than  in 
those  where  there  are  the  fewest.  In  Yauxhall  ward,  containing 
a  population  of  26,146,  of  which  14,838,  or  more  than  one-half, 
lived  in  courts  or  cellars,  4346  fever  cases  occurred  in  five  years ; 
whilst  in  the  wards  of  Bodney-street  and  Abercrombie,  containing 
31,101  souls,  of  which  6605  (Utde  more  than  a  fifth)  resided 
in  courts  and  cellars,  only  529  cases  occurred  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Thus  in  a  larger  population  in  the  healthier  dis- 
tricts, only  1  case  of  fever  occurred  where  8  happened  in  the  worst 
districts.  Nor  are  the  number  of  oases  in  the  ratio  of  the  court 
and  cellar  population  to  the  whole  inhabitants;  for  in  Yauxhall 
ward  3-5ths  were  resident  in  courts  and  cellars,  and  in  Bodney- 
street  l-5Ui;  being  a  difference  of  2-5ths  only  between  the  worst 
and  the  best  districts  as  to  the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
cellars,  whilst  in  the  fever  oases  the  difference  is  7-8ths.  This 
fiict  shows  the  good  effects  of  mere  dilution  of  the  poisonous 
effluvia  by  driving  large  and  airy  streets  through  the  lowest  and 
most  unhealthy  districts,  which  will  act  as  so  many  lungs  or 
air-tubes.  A  poisonous  gas,  which  may  be  breathed  with  com- 
parative impunity  when  existing  in  the  atmosphere  only  in  a 
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certain  proportion^  becomes  fatal  when  that  proportion  is  doubled. 
It  is  not  merely  by  entering  the  lungs  that  these  noxious  gases 
and  exhalations  prove  injurious  to  the  system,  they  are  absorbed 
through  the  skin  in  a  less  degree,  and  enter  the  blood  by  that 
means.  A  small  animal  may  be  poisoned  in  a  few  minutes  by 
immersing  his  body  in  a  bag  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(the  gas  arising  from  filth)  although  his  head  be  left  free  to 
breathe  the  pure  air. 

The  chances  of  a  person  becoming  affected  with  fever  and 
other  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  (which  are  popularly,  but 
often  erroneously,  called  contagious)  in  consequence  of  proximity 
to  infected  persons,  will  depend  upon  several  circumstances: 
first  on  the  malignancy  or  mildness  of  the  epidemic,  &c.: 
secondly y  on  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  putnfying  matter: 
thirdly,  on  the  aptitude  of  the  person  to  receive  it :  Bud/burthly, 
on  the  use  of  appUances  to  guard  against  infection.  A  proper 
study  of  the  reaction  of  these  circumstances  upon  each  other 
has  set  at  rest  the  long  disputed  question,  as  to  the  contagious 
or  non-contagious  nature  of  fevers,  measles,  influenza,  cholera, 
and  other  endemic,  and  occasionally  epidemic,  diseases.  The 
human  body  is  a  machine  whose  functions  are  exercised  in  exact 
relation  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forces  appUed  to  it.  If 
the  original  construction  of  the  machine  be  faulty,  more  care 
will  be  required  in  the  application  of  the  impelling  power,  and 
there  will  be  more  danger  of  its  breaking  down  under  the 
operation  of  imdue  force,  or  of  injurious  agents.  If  the  agents 
adapted  to  act  upon  it  and  develope  its  powers  are  withdrawn  or 
lessened  in  their  force,  a  flagging  of  the  machinery  will  take 
place,  the  weakest  parts  first  giving  way.  But  if,  in  addition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  natural  stimuli,  unnatural  and  injurious 
powers  are  appUed,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  instead  of  a 
healthy  action,  confusion  and  destruction  will  residt.  Thus, 
fevers,  influenza,  cholera,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  all  of  which  are  diseases  of  weakness,  being 
generated  by  the  noxious  exhalations  which  are  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere,  attack  first  and  most  severely  those  whose  physical 
organism  is  the  weakest  and  least  able  to  resist.  These  are,  the 
dwellers  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  who  have  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nutritious  food,  and  those  who  have  inherited  2l  predisposition 
to  disease  from  their  parents.  When  a  healthy  person  goes  to 
visit  a  fever  patient,  perhaps  in  some  damp  and  noisome  cellar, 
and,  after  being  exposed  to  the  infection  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  goes  home  to  a  comfortable  meal  and  clean  dweUing  in  a 
salubrious  situation,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  escapes  the  disease; 
but  let  a  sickly  relative  nurse  the  patient  in  the  same  house  for 
a  few  days  and  nights  until  her  frame  becomes  exhausted  and 
her  mind  depressed,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  £edls  a  victim  to  it. 
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Here  is  contagion  it  is  true,  but  contagion  in  a  modified  sense, 
and  only  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  operation. 

The  philosophical  manner  in  which  the  essential  nature  of 
all  diseases  has  been  studied  of  late  years,  has  been  the  means 
of  pointing  out  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  originate  in  an 
unnatural  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  either  of  the  whole 
system,  or  of  individual  organs  of  die  body.  There  are,  there- 
fore, individuals  prone  to  disease,  as  ill-made  machines  are  apt 
to  break  in  the  wearing.  Most  of  these  persons  have  inherited 
this  unfortunate  organization  from  their  parents.  They  are 
possessed  of  less  mental  energy  and  are  less  able  to  sustain 
continued  labour,  or  frequent  changes  of  temperature.  Thus 
the  poverty  or  improvidence  of  the  parents  which  drives  them  to 
seek  their  dwellings  in  the  worst  part  of  a  town,  acts  with 
double  force  upon  the  offspring;  entailing  upon  them  at  once 
ignorance,  destitution,  and  physical  and  moral  degradation. 
This  is  the  population  born  only  to  die  before  attaining  a  useful 
period  of  life;  7  out  of  10  of  whose  children  are  consigned  to 
the  grave  in  early  infancy;  amongst  whom  death  is  looked  upon 
without  fear,  and  without  hope.  The  cost  of  this  useless  mass 
of  disease  and  degeneration,  is  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  rates,  of  the  criminal  courts  and  penal  colonies;  and  the 
source  of  two-thirds  of  the  preventible  mortality  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  different  kinds  of  employment  no  doubt  produce  very 
variable  effects  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  middle  and 
operative  classes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  however,  that  any, 
the  most  deleterious,  might  be  rendered  comparatively  innocuous 
by  attention  to  a  few  obvious  sanatory  rules.  Such  improvements 
in  ventilation  have  now  been  discovered,  that  all  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  workshops,  will  admit  of  a  constant  supply  of  fr^sh 
air  passing  through  them  without  any  danger  to  the  work- 
people. In  the  case  of  tailors,  milliners,  needlewomen,  hat- 
binders  &c.,  numbers  of  whom  work  in  a  small  close  room,  it 
is  difficult  to  ensure  ventilation  without  draught;  but  in  factories, 
and  other  largo  buildings,  it  can  be  easily  accomplished.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  provided  sufficient  attention 
be  given  to  ensure  the  entry  of  fresh  air,  almost  any  number  of 
persons  may  be  safely  employed  in  one  apartment ;  and  the  fiwt 
of  more  than  200  weavers  being  so  employed  in  some  of  the 
best  mills  in  this  neighbourhood,  without  detriment  to  their 
health,  confirms  it.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  150  surgical 
patients  are  kept  in  good  order  in  one  room,  the  mortality  of 
which  is  not  above  the  average. 

Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  much  evidence  of 
the  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  towns  than  in  country  districts, 
there  arc  many  facts  which  prevent  us  from  inferring  that  this 
is  a  necessary  circumstance. 
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In  Bath,  which  is  a  particiilarly  healthy  city,  the  average 
age  attained  by  the  shopkeepers  and  gentry,  equals  that  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  most  salubrious  counties.  In  some  parts  of 
Manchester  the  average  of  Ufe  is  63  years,  and  in  the  best 
districts  of  London  67  years, — urates  superior  even  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  country  gentry.  These  instances,  it  is  true, 
are  taken  from  the  most  rural  parts  of  those  towns ;  a  case  is 
furnished,  however,  by  the  city  of  Geneva,  of  a  higher  average 
of  life  within,  than  without  the  walls  of  a  town: — 1  in  44 J^ 
being  the  number  of  deaths  within,  and  1  in  39^  without. 

The  same  city  also  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  assumption 
that  the  mortaUty  of  a  population  necessarily  increcises  in  the 
ratio  of  its  density.  A  record  has  been  kept  there  of  the  births 
and  deaths  since  the  16th  century.  In  the  year  1589,  when  the 
population  numbered  13,000  souls,  the  average  length  of  life  to 
each  individual  born  was  8  years,  7  months,  and  26  days.  In 
1834,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  27,177,  the  average 
was  as  high  as  45  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive  manner  in 
which  the  average  length  of  life  was  extended  as  the  population 
increased. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PROBABILITIES    OF  LIFE  IN    GENEVA   AT    DIFFERENT 
PERIODS,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  POPULATION.* 


Period. 

Population. 

Duratioii  of  life. 

Rate  of  increase  compared 
with  16tb  centaiy. 

End  of  the 

16th  century. 

13,000 

8yrs.  7mos.  26days 

100 

17th     do. 

16,934 

J3  ,     3    ,     16     , 

153  or    63  percent. 

1701—1750 

20,781 

27  ,     9    ,     13     , 

321  or  221       „ 

1751—1800 

24,810 

31  ,     3    ,       5     , 

361  or  261       „ 

1801—1813 

24,158 

40  ,     8    ,       0     , 

470  or  370       „ 

1814—1833 

27,177 

45  ,     0    ,     29     , 

621  or  421       „ 

"As  prosperity  advanced"  says  M.  Mallet,  "marriages 
became  fewer  and  later,  the  proportion  of  births  was  reduced, 
but  more  infants  were  preserved ;  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  manhood  became  greater.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods,  the  excessive  mortality  was  accom- 
panied by  a  prodigious  fecundity.  In  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
17th  century  a  marriage  still  produced  5  children  and  more;  the 
probable  duration  of  life  attained  was  not  20  years,  and  Geneva 
had  scarcely  17,000  inhabitants.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  there  were  scarcely  3  children  to  a  marriage,  and  the 


*  M.  Mallet,  qaoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 
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probabilities  of  life  exceeded  82  years.  At  the  present  time,  a 
marriage  scarcely  produces  2 J  children,  the  probabilities  of  life 
are  45  years ;  and  Geneva  which  exceeds  27,000  in  poptdation, 
has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  of  "  prosp^rit^ 
mat^rielle."  ''In  1836  the  population  appears  to  have  attained 
its  sununit,  the  births  barely  replacing  the  deaths/' 

The  cause  of  the  astounding  amount  of  infantile  mortality 
which  takes  place  amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes 
generally,  and  particularly  in  large  towns,  is  a  subject,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  Much 
mischief  has  been  done  by  rashly  attributing  so  lamentable  an 
evil  to  individual  causes,  and  therefore  giving  to  them  such  an 
undue  importance  as  tends  to  obscure  our  appreciation  of  other 
agents  equally  effective  in  producing  the  result.  It  has  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  some  to  attribute  this  high  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  to  want  of  sufficient  nourishing  food ;  of  others,  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  poor  are  supposed  to  encounter  in  procuring 
good  medical  assistance ;  of  others,  to  the  labour  of  mothers  in 
factories  and  other  places  remote  from  their  young  children. 
All  these  things,  and  others,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  mortality;  the  error  lies  in  attributing  all  of  it  to  one  cause 
only. 

It  appears,  from  tables  given  above  (see  page  28,)  that 
those  towns  most  favorable  to  excessive  mortahty  of  the  whole 
population,  are  also  badly  distinguished  by  the  number  of  infants 
who  die  in  them:  and  also,  that  the  greatest  proportion  occurs 
amongst  that  class  of  the  people  whose  general  average  of  life 
is  the  lowest.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Leeds,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  as  they  present  the  highest  rates  of  mortahty  of  the 
whole  inhabitants,  so  is  the  proportional  amount  of  infantile 
mortality  in  them  the  greatest.  These  are  the  towns  the  increase 
of  whose  population  litis  been  the  most  rapid;  in  which  large 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  are  the  most  densely  crowded 
together;  and  in  which  less  attention  is  paid  to  cottage  ac- 
commodation, cleanUness,  and  economy.  It  is  only  amongst 
the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  labouring  population  of  these 
towns,  however,  that  an  excessive  amount  of  mortality  of  infants 
under  5  years  of  age  takes  place;  and  this  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  as  the  better  portion  of  operatives  approach  nearer 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  command  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life^  so  do  they  more  closely  imitate  them  in 
general  intelhgence,  frugahty,  and  providence.  Their  children 
are  better  managed  under  the  mother  s  own  eye,  and  are  less 
exposed  to  the  causes  of  infection, — a  filthy  home  and  un- 
cleansed  streets. 

Since,  then,  facts  will  not  allow  us  to  attribute  any  great 
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proportion  of  the  excessiye  infantile  mortality  of  large  towns  to 
the  inability  of  parents  to  procure  them  sufficient  food,  we  must 
cast  about  for  oihei  causes.  These  we  shall  find  in  that  general 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  domestic  management  which 
characterizes  the  majority  of  mothers  in  the  worst  parts  of  large 
towns.  From  the  very  day  of  its  birth,  the  unhappy  child  of 
such  parents  is  brought  up  in  total  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  The  first  requisite  to  infant  life,  a  sufficiency  of  pure 
air,  is  totally  neglected.  The  clothing  is  inadequate  to  furnish 
a  proper  degree  of  heat;  and  the  constant  cleansing  of  the  skin, 
so  essential  to  their  health,  is  either  altogether  omitted,  or  only 
half  performed.  Next  in  noxious  influence  is  the  cramming  of 
in£EUits  with  all  kinds  of  indigestible  food.  Ignorant  of  the 
yery  alphabet  of  physiology,  the  mother  often  gives  animal  food 
requiring  much  mastication  to  her  child,  long  before  it  has  any 
teeth !  Bacon,  herrings,  and  raw  vegetables  are  given  at  an  age 
when  they  are  perfectly  indigestible. 

Much  of  this,  the  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  in&nts, 
is  the  result  of  that  ignorance  of  their  own  frames,  and  of 
natures  laws  as  they  effect  their  constitutions,  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  which  amongst  women  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  is  so  much  to  be  lamented.  Nor  will  this 
evil  ever  be  eradicated  until  the  knowledge  of  the  management 
of  a  family  is  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  female. 

Next  in  importance  as  an  operating  cause  towards  the 
production  of  in&ntile  mortaUty,  is  that  state  of  things  which 
compels  a  woman  to  leave  her  tender  charge  in  order  to  obtain 
a  Uvelihood  by  labour  in  the  &ctory,  warehouse,  workshop,  or' 
field.  During  the  mother  s  absence,  the  children  of  an  older 
age  are  sure  to  get  into  mischief  or  danger,  and  those  who  are 
too  young  to  leave  the  house,  are  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  hired  girl,  or  of  a  decrepid  old  woman.  The  length  of 
time  a  mother  is  absent  attending  her  work  in  the  factory  or 
workroom,  must  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  natural  food 
of  the  infant  at  the  breast.  Either  must  she  be  separated  from 
her  child  for  4  or  6  hours,  or  else  the  infant  must  be  exposed  to 
all  weathers  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  place  of  her  work; 
In  either  case,  the  mother  s  system  is  so  exhausted  that  the 
milk,  instead  of  affording  the  best  of  nourishment^  becomes 
unwholesome  and  irritating  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the 
child.* 

Mr.  Goulthart,  in  his  investigations  in  the  town  of  Ashton- 


*  I  have  in  another  place  adTerted  to  the  pathological  effects  produced  upon 
the  infants  of  mothers  circnmstanoed  as  above  stated  in  a  paper  upon  the  Taiious 
forms  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  ^.,  so  prevalent  in  maaofaotnring  towns, 
(tee  Northeni  Jounal  of  Medidne,  No.  3,  4,  and  S.) 
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under-Lyne,  has  been  at  much  pains  to  disoover  the  extent  to 
which  narcotic  drugs  are  used  by  the  operatives  to  allay  the 
fretfulness  of  infants  thus  left  to  themselves.  He  found  that  no 
less  than  6^  gallons  of  ''  Child's  Cordial "  and  other  dimilar 
poisonous  mixtures  are  sold  weekly  by  15  venders  in  that  town 
alone  !  And  we  learn  from  the  commissioners'  report,  that  one 
druggist  in  Nottingham  made  up  13  cwt.  of  treacle  into 
"  Godfrey's  "  in  one  year ! ! 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  unnatural  treatment, 
combined  with  the  improprieties  of  diet  which  are  perpetrated 
in  the  mother  s  absence,  lay  the  foundation  of  that  scrofiilous 
and  emaciated  state  which  so  many  young  children  exhibit  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  worst  parts  of  all  large 
towns.  Many  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  barbarous  mismanagement 
in  the  first  months  of  their  existence,  and  during  the  time  of 
teething;  but  even  those  whose  frames  are  hardy  enough  to 
bring  them  through  these  trying  periods,  have  their  physical 
powers  so  exhausted,  or  rather  undeveloped,  that  they  are  un- 
able to  withstand  the  attacks  of  measles,  scarlet-fever,  hooping- 
cough,  small-pox,  and  that  legion  of  maladies  which  beset  dl 
young  children. 

If  this  be  the  sickly  offspring  of  parents  whom  ignorance, 
poverty,  or  improvidence  compels  to  abandon  their  children, 
what  must  the  decendants  of  such  deteriorated  human  beings  be 
in  the  second  or  third  generation  ?  If  inattention  to  nature's 
laws  and  nature's  demands  work  such  mischief  in  one  generation, 
what  will  be  the  result  when  these  noxious  influences  have  been 
in  operation  for  two  or  three  ?  The  question  is  answered  by  the 
vital  statistics  of  certain  portions  of  society.  The  unhappy 
children  who  have  escaped  the  immediate  effects  of  such  un- 
natural treatment,  inherit  ignorance  by  rettson  of  their  parents' 
circumstances;  a  sickly  and  degenerate  body  from  bad  nursing; 
an  apathetic  and  incapable  mind  from  the  combination  of  the 
other  two.  If  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  parents  were 
bad,  those  of  the  children  are  worse.  All  the  evil  influences  of 
poverty,  sloth,  physical  and  moral  degradation,  tend  to  precipitate 
them  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  until,  finally,  the  whole  race 
becomes  extinct. 

The  early  age  at  which  young  people  marry  in  those  districts 
where  employment  (and  particularly  that  of  females)  is  abundant^ 
is  also  a  great  cause  of  the  mortality  of  children.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  young  couple  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  getting 
married,  the  fact  that  they  can  jointly  earn  more  by  their  labour 
in  the  factory  than  each  can  separately;  whilst  the  expense  of 
living  together  is  less  than  when  separate;  not  thinking  that 
when  one  of  them  shall  be  confined  at  home  by  sickness  or 
childbirth,  the  earnings  of  one  may  be  inadequate  to  support 
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two.  The  alternative  of  submittiDg  to  diminished  comforts, 
or  of  the  mother  s  return  to  the  factory,  is  thus  presented  to 
them;  and  the  result  too  often  is,  that  the  infant  has  to  suffer 
for  the  improvidence  of  the  parents. 

The  demand  for  female  labour,  not  only  in  the  factories, 
but  in  many  other  species  of  employment,  produces  also  a  great 
relaxation  of  that  reverence  and  obedience  to  parents  which  used 
formerly  to  distinguish  the  inhabitonts  of  the  north  of  England. 
Finding  that  they  can  maintain  themselves,  the  children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  are  impatient  of  all  restraint  at 
home,  and  often  form  premature  attachments  of  which  their 
parents  do  not  approve.  Any  check  to  the  gratification  of  their 
desires  causes  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  lodge  with 
other  persons.  In  these  places  are  often  lodging  young  men 
and  women  under  the  same  circumstances;  and  the  slight  ties 
of  moral  restraint  which  early  training  may  have  formed  in  them 
are  soon  broken  down  by  the  presence  of  temptation.  To  this 
cause  are  owing  a  great  nimiber  of  the  illegitimate  births,  and 
of  the  premature  marriages  whose  eiSects  are  not  less  hurtful  to 
society.* 

It  is  not  contended  that  an  immediate  and  sudden  stop  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  labour  of  married  women  in  factories  and  other 
places  remote  from  their  homes.  If  a  woman  have  no  child 
imder  two  years  of  age,  she  might  be  permitted  to  work  at  a 
distance  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  where  there  are  a  number 
of  small  children,  all  too  young  to  work,  that  the  earnings  of 

■     ™™  ■       "  —■■■■■■■    —■■■  ■■■■■  ■■■■»■»■■■  Mil  I  ■■■  ■■■■.»p^ 

*  The  ReT.  J.  Clay  has  some  remarks  so  pertinent  to  the  present  subject,  that  I 
am  induced  to  transcribe  it.  **  But,"  says  he,"  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  become 
of  the  community  if  infant  life  among  the  poor  were  as  well  preserved  as  it  ii 
among  the  rich?  Would  not  over  population  produce  more  deplorable  con- 
sequences than  any  which  are  now  sustained  ?  The  answer  is,  that  when  infiuit 
life  among  the  poor  is  better  preserTed,  that  most  desirable  result  will  be  attained 
chiefly  by  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  parents ;  and  if  those  qualities  could 
only  be  roused  into  activity  and  vigour  throughout  the  whole  class  to  which  those 
parents  belong,  while  they  will  operate  in  one  direction  by  promoting  health  and 
comfort  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  they  will  be  exercised  in  another  by  checking 
those  early  and  improvident  marriages,  which  at  present  appear  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
to  result  in  the  production  of  an  unripe  harvest  for  the  scythe  of  death.  If  educated 
persons  were  to  contract  marriages  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  to  consequences 
as  the  labouring  class,  such  imprudence  on  their  part  would  be  visited  as  severely 
and  inevitably  as  it  is  on  the  other;  but  foretiiought  and  caution  are  effectual 
restraints  on  the  former,  while  marriages  take  place  among  the  latter,  not  merely 
when  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  as  to  future  maintenance, — not  merely  at  too 
early  an  age, — ^but  when  neither  the  young  husband  nor  wife  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  prepared  to  fulfil  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Perhaps  neither  can 
read;  the  wife  cannot  prepare  a  meal  either  comfortably  or  frugally;  she  is  unable 
to  dispose  of  her  husband's  wages  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  support  and 
convenience  of  their  home;  she  can  neither  repair  his  clothing  nor  her  own ;  and 
thus  good  wages  are  often  squandered  by  ignorance  and  incapacity,  which,  under 
proper  management,  would  procure  every  requisite  and  some  luxuries,  and  permit 
a  littie  to  be  placed  in  the  savings  bank.  With  such  unfitness  for  the  character  of 
a  wife,  in  what  light  does  she  appear  as  a  mother?  &c"  Appendix,  first  report  of 
Commissioners  for  Sanatory  Enquiry. 
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the  mother  are  quite  necessary  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  Ufe.      We  must  be  careful  whilst  in- 
veighing against  one  evil  (although  that  evil  be  a  great  one)  not 
to  exclude  from  view  that  which  might  prove  an  equal  corse  if 
substituted  for  it.      In  the  present  superabundant  population, 
and  limited  demand  for  labour,  cases  of  great  hardship  might 
occiu:  by  preventing  mothers  from  going  to  the  factories  when 
the  husband  is,  from  any  cause,  thrown  out  of  employment    The 
working  classes  should,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  surest 
means  they  have  in  their  power  of  increasiug  the  demand  for 
their  labour,  is  to  keep  their  wives  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 
''  two  masters  might  then  be  seen  looking  after  one  man;"  the 
only  time  for  raising  wages. 

But  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  to  society  by  discouraging 
as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  mothers  in  factories  and 
other  similar  places,  would  be  the  diminution  of  early  and  im- 
prudent marriages;  which,  by  increasing  the  births  and  deaths 
of  infants,  increase  in  equal  proportion  the  burdens  which  the 
poor  have  to  support.  If  the  young  women  knew  that  they 
would  be  excluded  from  their  place  of  employment  as  soon  as 
they  became  mothers,  they  would  not  so  rashly  enter  into 
engagements,  the  consequences  of  which  they  could  more  easily 
compute  beforehand;  neither  would  parents  so  often  allow  them 
to  gratify  their  own  desires  instead  of  defering  to  their  better 
judgment  and  experience.  The  illegitimate  births,  too,  would 
be  lessened  in  number. 


It  would  bo  a  melancholy  reflection  for  those  who  fondly 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  their  species,  if  they  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  admit  that  the  miseries  which  arise  from  the 
prematiure  deaths  and  excessive  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
working  classes,  were  ifiseparable  from  the  extention  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  If  the 
so-called  march  of  civilization  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
retrogression  in  the  tone  of  morals,  and  a  deterioration  in  the 
physical  powers  of  that  class  whose  well-being  and  happiness 
are  the  very  foundation  of  social  advancement  and  pohtical 
power,  we  might  well  beUeve,  that  all  our  boasted  superiority 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  like  the 
gigantic  pyramids  and  temples  of  the  east,  is  but  a  monument 
of  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  those  whose  labour  has 
procured  it.  Vain  too,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  enquiry 
into  the  extent  of  these  evils,  and  the  investigation  of  their 
causes.  But  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  self-satisfied 
optimists,  we  may  confidently  predict,  that,  in  exact  proportion 
to  our  friture  advance  in  wealth  and  power,  in  art  and  science. 
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will  be  found  our  ability  to  remedy  those  evils,  which  though 
not  necessarily  connected  with,  have  been  hitherto  concurrent 
with  their  progress. 

These  reflections  and  expectations  are  doubtless  shared  by 
many  of  the  most  actively  philanthropic  minds  of  the  day. 
The  following  expressions  will  testify  to  the  opinions  of  one  of 
the  foremost.  "In  Lancashire,  the  present  property-tax  yields 
136  per  cent,  over  the  last.  The  census  of  1811  gave  the 
mortality  as  1  in  46,  now  it  is  1  in  36."  "In  the  whole 
kingdom  the  rate  of  mortality  in  1811  was  1  in  50;  in  1841, 1  in 
45."  Thus,  diminution  of  the  length  of  life  has  taken  place 
simultaneously  with  the  improved  modes  of  Uving  and  with  the 
advancement  of  wealth.  In  wealth,  Lancashire  has  advanced 
136  per  cent,  in  30  years,  whilst  some  8  of  the  most  healthy  of 
the  agricultural  coimties  have  advanced  only  38  per  cent. 
"  Thus,  the  balance  in  favor  of  Lancashire  as  regards  property 
is  98,  whilst  the  proportion  as  regards  health,  is  2  to  1  against  it." 
"  If  we  thus  find  wealth  and  death  holding  divided  empire  in 
the  new  district,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  to  consider  how 
it  arises,  and  if  it  should  not  be  put  an  end  to  ?  "  * 

The  chief  proportion  of  the  excessive  mortality  and  sickness 
has  been  shown  to  occur  amongst  the  lower  portion  of  the 
operative  classes  of  large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts;  to 
the  ameUoration  of  their  domestic  condition,  therefore,  should 
the  chief  eifforts  be  directed.  That  poverty  alone  plays  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  production  of  these  evils,  has  also,  I  opine, 
been  sufficiently  proved.  The  condition  of  the  superior  portion 
of  this  class  completely  refutes  such  an  assumption.  I  cannot 
therefore  too  earnestly  deprecate  those  partial  statements  which 
hold  up  isolated  cases  of  extreme  misery  and  hardship,  whether 
of  condition,  or  of  labour,  occurring  amongst  the  manufactiu-ing 
operatives,  as  the  type  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass. 
l2ghts  and  shades  there  are  in  every  calUng  and  in  every 
community,  and  the  factory  operatives  are  not  without  theirs ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  class,  they  are  less  exposed  in 
their  places  of  business  to  the  evil  influences  of  noxious  agents, 
and  are  better  remimerated  for  the  amoimt  of  exertion  they 
undergo,  than  almost  any  other  class  of  workpeople.  Where 
the  workpeople  are  under  the  care  of  a  philanthropic  and  pubUc 
spirited  master,  who  delights  in  seeing  them  eujoy  all  the 
advantages  which  their  station  will  allow,  no  class  of  operatives 
are  more  comfortable;  more  healthy,  or  more  contented. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  the  present  evils  is  the  result  of 
the  triple  operation  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  government  in 

*  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Dec  1 1th,  1844. 
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former  days,  of  selfishness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  of  ignorance  on  that  of  the  poor,  no 
remedial  efforts  will  be  effectual  which  do  not  conjoin  the  efforts 
of  all  three.  The  government  now  feels  called  upon  to  interfere 
for  the  removal  of  existing  causes  of  disease,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  their  return.  It  will  be  its  part  to  interpose  the  authority 
of  the  nation  between  the  so-called  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  and  to  adjust  the  burdens  of  new 
sanatory  regulations  in  due  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  various  parties  interested.  The  opulent  and 
influential  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  especially  the 
municipal  authorities  of  large  towns,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  second,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  objects  of  the 
government,  by  the  adoption  of  all  well  recommended  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen^ 
by  the  erection  of  good  dweUings,  and  by  the  enforcing  of 
salutary  police  regulations  in  their  several  locahties.  That  port 
of  society,  which  has  most  leisure,  the  ladies  particularly,  might 
reap  much  satisfaction  in  disseminating  a  better  knowledge  of 
domesdd  economy  and  the  management  of  a  family,  a  more 
universal  taste  for  cleanUness  and  neatness  in  the  dwelUngs, 
and  in  discouraging  intemperance  and  profligacy. 

The  working  classes  owe  it  to  themselves  to  combine  in  aid 
of  such  means  of  improvement  as  may  be  offered  to  them;  to 
make  themselves  and  children  acquainted  with  the  first  principles 
of  health,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  disease;  to  learn  better 
modes  of  managing  a  house  and  family,  and  a  better  system  of 
dieting  and  clothing  children.  It  depends  entirely  upon  them- 
selves whether  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition  shall  be  productive  of  their  legitimate  effects. 
Let  them  look  upon  the  boon  held  out  to  them  with  indifference 
or  distrust,  or  receive  it  with  apathy,  and  their  condition  will 
infaUibly  deteriorate. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  imderstanding  of  what  these  sanatory 
regulations  should  consist,  it  will  be  neccessary  to  consider 
what  are  the  physical  requisites  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of 
health. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Amott  for  a  very  simple,  but  most 
excellent  tabular  view  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
thus  arranged. 
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DE.  ABNOTT'8  table  OF  THE  FOUR  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 


H 


Id  fit  kind  and  degree. 


In  deficiency,  or  of  unfit  Idnd 


In 


1.  Air 


•  • 


2.  Temperature 

3.  Aliment  : 

Food       .     . 
Drink      .     . 

4.  Exercise  : 

Of  the  body 
Of  the  mind 


Of  the    mixed 
social  aptitudes. 


•         • 


Suffocation 
Unchanged  air    .     . 

Cold  (intense.)    .     . 


Hunger,  or  bad  food 
Thirst        .     .     .     . 


Inaction  .  .  .  . 
Ennui  .  .  .  . 
Certain     depressing 

passions, — as   fear, 

sorrow,  &c.   . 

Solitude 


•  • 


Excess  of  oxygen. 


Heat  (intense.) 


Gluttony,  or  surfeit. 
Swilling  water. 

Fatigue,  or  exhaustion 

Want  of  sleep. 

Certain  exciting  pas- 
sions— as  anger, 
jealousy,  &c. 

Certain  kinds  of  de- 
bauchery. 


the  two  kinds  of  noxious  agents. 

1.  Violence: — 

Wounds, — ^Fractures, — ^Dislocations, — ^Bums, — ^lightning,  &c. 

2.  Poisons  : — 

Animal,  Vegetable,  Mineral. 

Certain  of  these,  such  as  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  opium, 
tobacco,  &c.,  which  in  large  quantities  kill  instantly,  when  they 
are  taken  in  a  very  moderate  quantity  can  be  borne  with  apparent 
impunity,  and  are  sometimes  classed  as  articles  of  sustenance; 
or  they  may  be  medical ;  but  if  taken  beyond  such  moderation, 
they  become,  to  the  majority  of  men,  destructiye  slow  poisons. 

Contagious, — as  of  plague,  small-pox  aud  measles,  malaria 
of  marshes,  thickets,  and  filth." 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  not  only  is  a  sufficiency  of 
good  food  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  heath  and  physical 
strength,  but  also  a  proper  supply  of  iresh  pure  air;  a  certain 
range  of  temperature  or  warmth ;  and  a  due  proportion  of  exercise 
both  of  the  body  and  mind.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these,  and 
health  is  destroyed. 
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'  In  order  to  secure  these  necessary  vital  stimulants  in  proper 
degree  and  force,  improved  regulations  and  habits  are  requiml. 
These  divide  themselves  into — Ist.  Those  which  are  external  to, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household, — 
such  as,  regulations  of  places  of  work,  of  streets  and  pubUc 
buildings,  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  pure  air,  and  the  removal 
of  noxious  gases  and  other  substances;  an  effective  system  of 
drainage  to  remove  the  surface  water  and  filth;  and  the  supply 
of  plenty  of  water  to  the  streets  and  houses.  2nd.  Those  which 
are  internal  to  the  dwelhngs  of  the  people ;  viz. — due  ventilation 
of  the  living  and  sleeping  apartments;  cleansing  of  walls  and 
floors;  quick  removal  of  filth  and  refuse  firom  the  yards,  &c, 
8rd.  Into  those  which  effect  their  persons ; — as  a  proper  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin  by  bathing  and  washing;  the 
observance  of  temperance  and  a  wholesome  diet;  and  the  means 
of  escaping  endemic  and  contagious  diseases. 

1st.  Sanatory  regulations  for  the  removal  of  noxious  agencies 
external  to  the  dwellings. 

At  the  head  of  this  section  must  be  placed  an  effective  system 
of  drainage.  Even  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  secondary  to  this, 
because  if  means  are  not  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
accumiilated  refuse  of  the  streets  and  dwellings,  whatever  quantity 
of  fresh  air  be  admitted,  it  will  be  contaminated  by  the  effluvia 
evolved  by  the  putrifactive  changes  constantly  going  on  in  it. 
This  refuse  consists  almost  wholly  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  which  the  intermixture  of  moisture  soon  throws  into  a 
state  of  decomposition.  In  this  process,  various  kinds  of 
noxious  gases  are  evolved,  all  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  animal 
system.  The  want  of  drainage  is  the  most  felt  in  the  lowest 
districts,  and  in  the  most  wretched  description  of  dwellings, 
where  the  crowding  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  greatest.  In  many 
towns,  as  in  Liverpool,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
sewerage  of  the  widest  and  best  streets,  whilst  the  blind-alleys 
and  courts  are  entirely  neglected.  Thus,  the  remedy  is  the  least 
applied  where  the  disease  is  the  most  severe.  In  a  damp  climate 
like  ours,  the  period  of  time  when  the  streets  are  perfectly  dry, 
is  very  small  compared  with  that  during  which  they  are  more  or 
less  wet;  probably  not  more  than  one-foiui;h.  Except  some 
means  be  provided  by  which  this  surface  moisture  may  get  away, 
it  mixes  with  the  decaying  substances  in  the  streets,  and  thus 
corrupts  the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  much  more  active  in 
warm  weather;  the  heat  rapidly  evaporates  the  gaseous  matter 
formed,  and  thus  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  remainder. 

The  good  effects  of  such  a  system  of  drainage  as  would  carry 
off  the  surface  water  quickly,  would  be  evinced  in  several  ways. 
First,  the  streets  would  be  longer  dry,  and  less  decomposition  of 
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organic  matter  would  take  place.  Secondly^  the  draining  away 
of  the  water  would  carry  along  with  it  much  of  this  matter;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent 
upon  the  diminished  amount  of  evaporation,  the  particles  of 
decaying  matter  and  animal  effluvia,  which  are  supposed  to 
convey  contagion  from  place  to  place,  would  find  less  support, 
and  would  be  less  hurt^l.  There  is  a  popular  notion  prevcdent, 
that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  of  itseff  a  source  of  much  sickness; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  opinion  can  be  substantiated 
by  facts.  There  are  many  invalids,  particularly  those  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  limgs,  to  whom  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
beneficial  and  grateful.  Irrespective  of  its  check  to  the  escape  of 
perspiration,  tide  presiunption  is,  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
chiefly  injurious  by  the  faciUty  of  lodgement  which  it  gives  to 
the  malarious  exhalations  of  filth  and  putrifying  matter.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  generaUy  but  little  wind; 
smoke  and  small  globules  of  moisture  get  intermixed,  giving 
rise  to  the  worst  forms  of  fogs,  in  which  the  impure  emanations 
from  cesspools,  &c.,  are  held  in  suspension.  Hence,  the  in- 
tensity of  bad  smells  during  foggy  and  damp  weather.  It  is 
doubtless  to  this  cause  that  mach  of  that  mental  depression  and 
physical  weakness,  so  much  experienced  about  the  end  of  autimin 
and  the  early  winter  months,  is  to  be  attributed — ^powerful 
auxiliaries  to  other  noxious  agents  in  producing  disease. 

The  practice  of  watering  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  although  doubtless  it  gives  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the 
air,  is  not  without  its  injurious  effects.  The  dust  is  nothing 
more  than  the  dried  animal  and  vegetable  matter  deposited  in 
the  streets;  which,  while  in  a  dry  state  is  comparatively  in- 
nocuous, but  the  process  of  wetting  it,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
faciUtates  its  decomposition,  and  the  evolution  of  poisonous 
gases.  A  peculiar  earthy  smell  given  off  from  the  streets,  when 
thus  wetted  is  a  proof  of  this.  Now,  were  the  dirt  properly 
cleared  away  before  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  form  dust,  the  operation 
of  watering  woxild  be  but  little  required;  and  when  performed 
upon  the  clean  streets,  would  raise  no  deleterious  exhalation, 
but  rather  a  deUcious  coolness.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  effect 
this  but  a  more  rapid  and  effectual  cleansing  of  the  streets  after 
rain,  by  sweeping  the  reftise  into  the  gully-holes  of  the  sewers^ 
and  flushing  them  with  water. 

In  many  of  the  more  recently  built  parts  of  manufacturing 
towns,  erected  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes,  not  the  least  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying  off 
the  surface  water.  New  streets  are  laid  out,  and  the  foundations 
excavated  without  drains;  and  the  ground  for  the  future  roadway 
is  left  higher  than  the  floors  of  the  Uving  rooms.     In  this  way 
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the  water  drains  into  the  foundations  and  cellars,  making  them 
constantly  damp.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  carrying  off  the  8ur£Eu;e  water, 
is  an  efficient  system  of  cleansing  of  cesspools,  and  of  house- 
drainage.      It  is  of  little  avail  that  we  spend  large  sums  in 
ventilating  houses  and  workshops  if  the  air  thus  let  in  be  tainted 
with  these  noxious  exhalations.    The  quantity  of  filth  left  above 
ground  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  our  large  towns  is 
enoi^nous,  and  occupies  a  leurge  portion  of  their  superficial  area. 
Decomposition  is  therefore  constantly  going  on,  and  when  heat 
and  moisture  alternate  the  process  is  extremely  rapid.      The 
quantity  of  poisonous  gas  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  of  towns  to  an  extent  little  contemplated.    Such 
a  system  of  cleansing  is  required  as  will  effectually  prevent  large 
quantities  of  filth  from   accumulating,  and  also  prevent  any 
quantity  remaining  for  a  length  of  time.     It  would  perhaps  be 
impossible   so   to   alter  the   present   arrangement   of  existing 
tenements,  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  such  receptacles 
altogether,  but  provision  should  be  made  that  no  future  cottages 
be  erected,  without  eveiy  one  possessing  its  water  closet  and 
drain,  with  a  proper  supply  of  water  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  uncleanly  habits  engendered  in  the  inhabitants  by 
having  a  back  yeurd  and  other  conveniences  in  common,  are 
productive  of  the  worst  effects.  What  is  every  body's  business 
is  no  one's,  and  each  family  considers  itself  excused  the 
obligation  to  keep  clean  that  which  belongs  to  several.  The 
result  is  that  they  6u:e  left  in  a  filthy  state. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  such  imperfect  arrange- 
ments upon  the  feelings  of  delicacy  and  moral  purity  which 
must  be  completely  subjugated  by  the  circumstances  of  publicity 
and  uncleanness  in  those  matters  to  which  many  of  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  submit.  It  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  that  every 
house  should  have  a  back  yard  and  conveniences  of  its  own, 
separated  by  a  six-feet  wall  from  its  neighbour. 

The  economical  saving  from  a  better  regulated  system  of 
scavenging  of  towns,  by  applying  the  refuse  matter  thus  saved 
from  wasting  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
would  of  itself  more  than  repay  all  the  cost  of  the  outlay.  This 
might  be  effected  by  preserving  the  contents  of  the  sewers, 
consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  streets,  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  from  the  dwellings,  with  a  sufficient  intermixture  of 


*  In  Ashton^under-Lyne,  there  are  several  streets  laid  out  in  the  new  part  of 
the  town  where  the  carriage  way  and  space  for  the  houses  have  lieen  excaTatad 
tereral  feet  helow  the  general  surface,  the  consequeucc  of  which  is,  that  in  wet 
weather  these  form  so  many  canals  of  stagnant  water,  in  front  of,  and  hchind  the 
straggling  houses 
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water  tx)  keep  them  in  a  liquid  state  and  to  secure  their  passage 
along  the  drains  and  sewers. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  speedy  removal  of  all 
refuse  matters  from  the  streets  and  dwellings  as  is  here  con- 
templated, a  large  supply  of  pure  water  is  evidently  required. 
So  long  as  the  supply  of  water  to  towns  is  left  in  the  bands  of 
private  companies,  unrestricted  as  to  the  mode  or  quantity  of 
distribution  by  any  state  regulations,  so  long  the  present  miserable 
supply,  in  a  country  abounding  in  the  finest  springs  and  streams, 
may  be  expected  to  persist.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied  to 
our  largest  cities  is  but  a  mere  dribblet  compared  to  the  bountiful 
flow  provided  by  the  ancients  for  theirs.  The  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  erected  in 
modern  times;  and  like  all  their  architectural  undertakings,  were 
distinguished  for  the  grandeur  of  their  conception,  and  the 
stupendous  labour  bestowed  upon  their  execution.  littleness  is 
as  much  the  characteristic  of  modem  architecture,  as  grandeur 
was  of  theirs. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  this  scanty  supply  arises. 
As  is  well  observed  by  a  late  writer  in  Chambers'  Journal  on 
this  subject,  "A  city  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  is  considered  well  off  if  allowed  a  pipe  through 
which  a  child  may  creep ;  whereas  one  in  which  a  grenadier 
might  walk  would  be  nearer  what  such  a  population,  always 
increasing,  would  in  justice  require.  Why  water  is  sent  into 
modem  cities  after  this  dribbling  fashion,  is  no  doubt,  well 
understood.  In  ancient  times,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
state,  in  its  paternal  capacity,  did  not  consider  that  it  did  its 
duty  unless  an  abimdant  supply  of  water  were  afforded  to  the 
dense  and  dependant  population  of  cities.  The  aqueducts,  the 
cloacoe,  and  other  sanatory  provisions  of  old  Borne,  were  got  up 
on  what  we  should  now  call  a  purely  philanthropic  i»rinciple. 
The  idea  of  selling  water  never  entered  the  brain  of  Appius 
Claudius,  Curius  Dentatus,  or  any  other  long  dead-and-gone 
aqueduct  builder.  The  thing  they  looked  to  was  the  healtib  of 
the  people.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  The  introduction  of  water 
into  cities,  like  most  other  arrangements  conducive  to  public 
health  or  private  luxury,  is  became  a  matter  of  merchandise — 
ale — money!  Water  deah  out  by  measure!  The  stmggliiig 
classes  permitted  to  wash  their  hces  at  a  per  centage  on  their 
rental!" 

Nothing  will  show  more  clearly  the  justice  of  this  writer's 
remark  than  the  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  ancient  Home  and  to  several  of  the  largest  modern 
cities. 
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GalloDt. 


InlMbitanU. 


Ancient  Rome  A.  D.   100,  had  a)  oaa     -n-  r      o  r^^r^  ^^^ 

daily  supply  of  water  equal  to    .\  300  millions,  for  3,000,000 

^*tf°P  wJ^^^    according    to)  ^^         ..  i,873.676 

Mr.  Cubitts  estimate  .     .     .     J  ^  ,•«,«#« 

♦Manchester  (parish) 1,800,000  353,390 

NewYork,  by  the  Croton  Aqueduct)  ^^      n-  o.^r^  ^/>.> 

,.«        '. -^  1^                     '■            [  CO  millions,  330,000 

(if  reqmred) j  '  ^^^^,^J^f^J 


Even  supposing  that  ancient  Rome  possessed  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  (a  large  estimate,)  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
were  slaves,  here  was  a  supply  of  100  gallons  of  pure  water 
daily  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Compared  with  this,  the 
quantity  sent  into  London,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
is  miserable  indeed.  In  London,  eoch  person  has  less  than 
thirty  gallons;  in  Manchester,  not  much  more  than  five  gallons; 
whilst  in  New  York,  every  person  may  have  180  gallons  daily  if 
he  can  use  it.  These  supplies  may  at  first  sight  appear  large, 
but  when  the  quantities  used  for  manufactures,  public  works, 
inns,  stables,  &c.,  and  for  cleansing  the  streets  and  sewers 
are  taken  into  account,  little  enough  will  remain  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Were  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  laid  into  our  towns,  it 
might  sen^e  many  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  absence 
of  public  fountains  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  almost  all  our 
cities  and  large  towns  is  much  to  bo  deplored.  They  would  tend 
in  a  great  degree,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
that  love  of  the  graceful  and  the  ornamental  which  is  so  powerful 
an  aid  towards  the  spread  of  refined  taste  and  purity  of  morals. 
Whilst  the  vast  resources  of.  this  wealthy  nation  are  expended 
in  railways,  manufactories,  pubUc  buildings,  &c.,  by  millions,  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  grudged  to  supply  the 
metropoUs  with  the  means  of  securing  purity  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  money  expended  in 
building  one  factory  would  suffice  to  bring  to  Manchester  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily: — a  quantity  five  times 
exceeding  its  present  supply.  The  Romans  did  not  diink  it  too 
much  labour  to  bring  their  water  by  twenty  aqueducts,  with  a 
total  length  of  not  less  than  255  nules.  London  coidd  all  be 
supphed  by  the  purified  waters  of  one  river,  and  Manchester 
could  be  amply  supphed  by  one  aqueduct  of  10  miles  in  length. f 

The  extremely  utihtarian  spirit  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
means  of  attaining  its  own  objects.     There  is  as  much  necessity 

*  See  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  4th,  1S4-1. 

f  See  letter  cited  above. 
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for  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  and  pure  air,  as  of  good 
food  and  clothing;  whilst  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste,  and  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  is  as  necessary  to 
seciure  the  onward  progress  of  the  masses,  as  the  providing  for 
them  a  sufl&ciency  of  the  necessaries  of  life.* 

After  the  due  removal  of  all  collections  of  filth  and  decaying 
matter  from  the  streets,  yards,  and  houses,  and  providing  for  its 
ready  accompUshment  by  means  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  we  are 
empowered  to  introduce  the  first  necessfury  stimulus  to  life, — ^piure 
air;  which  can  only  be  eflfected  when  the  other  operations  have 
been  previously  performed.  The  greater  parts  of  many  towns 
are  so  constructed,  as  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  fresh  air  through  them.  The  air,  already  moving  but  slowly 
amongst  the  dense  and  intricate  masses  of  buildings  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  is  further  obstructed  by  walls  and  housed 
shutting  up  the  ends  of  streets,  and  converting  them  into  blind- 
alleys,  or  culs-de-sac.  The  atmosphere  of  these  places  is  charged 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the 
crowded  population,  and  is  rendered  still  more  infections  by  the 
effluvia  from  the  cesspools,  dungheaps,  pigsties,  &c.,  which 
abound  therein.  This  it  is  which  brings  the  amoimt  of  sickness 
and  mortaUty  of  these  locaUties  into  exact  proportion  to  the 
density  of  their  population.  Supply  them  with  a  good  current 
of  piure  air,  and  those  noxious  exhalations  will  be  equally  diffused 
over  the  towns,  and  eventually  carried  away,  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  municipal  authorities,  proprietors,  and  other 
influencial  persons,  to  remove  all  dead  walls  and  other  ob- 
structions to  the  current  of  air,  and  to  secure,  as  much  as 
possible,  thorough  air-ways  through  and  through  the  towns  in 
various  directions,  by  joining  together  streets  which  are  in  one 
line  with  each  other. 

But  in  addition  to  the  remedying  of  old  defects,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  builders  from  erecting  houses  or  clumps  of 
cottages  in  a  manner  imfavorable  to  the  free  circulation  of  air 
around  them.  Many  of  the  handsomest  cottages  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  ground  is  valuable,  are  arranged  in  the 
most  vicious  forms.  One  of  these  is  a  parallelogram,  consisting 
of  from  16  to  40  cottages,  closed  on  dl  sides  by  the  houses. 


*  It  appean  from  the  evidence  oi  eminent  ciyil  engineers,  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  the  most  economical  way  of  supplying  water  to  towns,  to  keep 
the  mains  and  service  pipes  always  charged;  and  that  less  water  is  actually  wasted 
by  the  consumers  when  they  have  it  always  at  command  than  when  they  only 
receive  a  fresh  supply  twice  or  thrice  a  week  by  means  of  cisterns.  In  Nottingham, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  several  other  places,  this  system  is  already  in  operation, 
and  is  found  to  work  well.  One  penny  per  week  for  a  cottage  under  the  annual  rent 
of  ten  pounds  would  be,  in  most  instances,  a  sufficiently  remunerating  charge. 
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which,  like  a  square  of  infantry,  show  a  front  on  all  sides,  the 
backs  of  the  cottages  all  meeting  in  the  centre.  In  this  en- 
closure are  placed  all  the  backyards,  pigsties,  privies,  and  ash- 
pits of  the  whole  of  the  houses.  In  hot  weather,  when  the 
wind  is  still,  the  exhalations  from  these  concentrated  nuisances 
are  extremely  offensive ;  and,  the  current  of  air,  being  effectually 
excluded,  there  is  no  chance  of  tlieir  being  carried  away  except 
by  the  slow  process  of  gaseous  diffusion.  The  dwellers  in  such 
cottages  are  often  astonished  at  their  imhealthiness,  when 
they  look  at  their  beautiful  outsides. 

Another  form  dispenses  with  the  houses  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  parallelogram,  and  supplies  their  place  with  a  high  wall, 
with  doors  giving  access  to  all  the  backyards.  This,  though 
an  improvement  upon  the  other,  is  still  bad  enough. 

There  are  some  houses  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
which  axe  still  more  faulty  in  their  construction.  The  stack 
consists  of  a  parallelogram  similar  to  the  first  mentioned,  but  there 
is  a  narrow  entry  into  an  inner  aiea,  or  court,  which  is  surrounded 
by  cottages  placed  back  to  back  with  those  in  the  front;  the 
privies,  ashpits,  &c.,  being  placed  all  together  at  one  end  in  full 
view,  and  for  the  use  of,  the  whole  of  die  tenants.  This  very 
reprehensible  method  of  building  cottages,  it  must  in  justice  be 
stated,  is  seldom  followed  by  the  manufacturers  or  capitalists 
who  erect  stacks  of  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  their  work- 
people, but  is  used  by  speculators  in  the  hves  and  health  of  the 
poor  for  their  own  advantage.  Their  object  is  to  crowd  as  great 
a  number  of  houses  as  possible  into  a  given  space,  in  order  to 
save  the  ground  rent;  and  to  construct  them  of  as  shght  materials 
as  they  can,  so  that  by  securing  the  same  rent  for  a  cheap 
cottage  as  is  paid  for  a  superior  one,  they  may  make  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  upon  their  outlay.  These  miserable  dwellings 
are  constantly  out  of  repair,  the  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
their  materials;  whilst  the  certainty  of  the  rent  from  the  superior 
cottages  erected  by  the  masters  enables  their  owners  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  good  repair,  and  to  supply  them  with  every  reqxdsite. 

Groups  of  cottages  for  fiactory  or  other  operatives,  who  are 
required  to  live  closely  together,  and  near  to  their  places  of  work, 
should  be  built  in  straight  pcurallel  rows,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  may  pass  freely  through  the  spaces  between  them. 
Begard  should  be  had  to  the  direction  of  tiie  prevaiUng  winds, 
BO  that  their  current  may  be  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  rows  of 
houses  for  as  large  a  portion  of  the  year  as  possible.  In  this 
country  it  blows  either  from  the  west  or  east,  or  from  the  eoutib 
or  north  west,  or  south  or  north  east,  ten  or  eleven  months  out 
of  the  twelve;  so  that  a  more  or  less  east  and  west  direction  of 
the  rows  of  houses  will  ensure  the  most  perfect  access  of  fresh  air. 
If  a  gentle  inclination  in  the  ground  can  be  made  available^  so  much 


the  bett«r;  but  even  where  the  groimd  is  flat,  a  amall  inclination 
sufficient  for  good  surface  diainage  may  be  obtained  by  digging 
out  in  a  graduated  manner  a  few  feet  of  aoil  &om  the  lower  portion 
of  the  area  to  be  built  upon,  and  apreading  it  upon  the  upper  part.* 

Next  in  order,  after  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  streets  and 
houses,  is  the  proper  ventilation  of  warehouses,  iaotories,  work- 
shops, churches,  and  other  public  buildings  in  which  large 
numbers  of  persons  are  constantly  or  occasionally  crowded 
together.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Eteid 
and  others  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
all  public  buildings  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  almost 
as  free  access  of  the  fresh  air,  and  yet  to  be  as  free  from  draughts 
as  if  the  persons  collected  in  them  were  in  the  open  countrr. 
The  subject  of  ventilation  of  public  buildings,  however,  aU- 
important  as  it  is,  would  require  for  more  space  for  its  discussion 
than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  it  is  one,  the  necessity  for  the  supervision  of  which 
by  the  government,  is  allowed  on  all  hands.f 

The  evil  influence  of  the  confined  air  of  workshops  and  other 
places,  where,  in  addition  to  its  vitiation  by  the  respiration  of 
a  large  number  of  workpeople,  a  number  of  gas-lights,  fires, 
steam-engines,  &c.  are  constantly  adding  their  baneful  effects, 
has  been  investigated  with  such  precision  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  problem.  l)r.  Ouy,  of 
Kings  College,  has  given  in  evidence  before  the  Commissionem 
of  Sanatory  Enquiry,  that  the  breathing  of  impure  air  in  work- 
shops and  other  places,  produces  certain  diseases  of  the  lunga 
and  other  organs  concerned  in  respiration  in  pretty  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  its  vitiation.    Thus, 
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104  moQ,  having  Iru) 
tluui  300  cubic  feeluf  nir 
to  breathe J 

IIA  mea,  hating dOO] 
to  600  oubio  feet  of  air  to 

101  men,  havtngnore] 
than  600  enbio  fset  of  air 
to  brealbe ] 

•  Mr.  London,  aiid  other  identifie  men  wbo  have  directed  (beir  attention  to  the 
aMMtcctnral  airaogeniBnta  of  direUingi  In  connexion  vitli  unatory  improvemsnti, 
have  raoominended  the  kudo  direction  to  be  given  (o  rovi  of  honses  or  detached 
dwetUnga  in  order  to  obtain  for  Ihem  Ibe  greatest  eipomre  to  the  raya  of  the  inn. 
A  home  wlilcb  fimiti  the  louth  east  or  north  west  will  hare  the  mm  jblning  upon 
vnrj  side  of  It  during  nearl;  ererj  da;  ol  the  rear. 

f  For  papular  information  npon  the  subject  of  Tenlilation,  I  may  refer  the 
nadn  to  th«  lately  published  woiiE  of  Dr.  Boswell  Raid,  on  Ventilation,  Wanniog, 
■Dd  ligbtlngi  and  wMcb  complelelj nhan*U thewhde  sntj«ct;  also,  to  ai 
.  little  Mannal  by  Dr.  NeU  AmotL 
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In  badly  constructedplacesof  work,  where  the  buildings  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  floors  all  communicating  by  one  common  stair- 
case, and  where  the  air,  rendered  impure  by  the  respiration  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  lower,  ascends  to  the  upper  rooms,  to 
be  breathed  over  again  by  the  individuals  in  them,  and  so  on 
progressively  deteriorating  until  it  arrives  at  the  topmost  story 
in  a  state  utterly  unfit  for  animal  respiration,  the  same  gentle- 
man has  found  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople  in  the 
upper  floors  afl'ected  with  spitting  of  blood  and  other  diseases 
affecting  the  chest,  while  only  7  per  cent,  were  so  affected  in  the 
lower  story.  "  To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  occurrence  of  these 
frequent  diseases  we  must  entertain  large  views  of  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  supervision  of  the  arrangements  as  to  ventilation, 
site,  size  of  rooms,  and  other  sanatory  conveniences  of  factories, 
workshops,  and  other  public  or  quasi-public  buildings.  Without 
insisting  upon  too  much  magisterial  interference  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  it  would  be  easy  for  an  influential  and 
well-educated  officer  to  take  care  that  proper  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  health  of  the  workpeople  whenever  new 
buildings  appropriated  for  the  labour  of  operatives  of  any  kind 
are  erected ;  and  that  improvements  should  be  adopted  in  this 
department,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  existing  ones.  Free  ven- 
tilation, with  abstraction  of  almost  all  dust  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  bad  smell,  is  perfectly  attainable,  and  is  in  many  instances 
well  provided  for ;  and  those  manufacturers  who  have  carried  out 
these  wholesome  arrangements,  the  most  strongly  insist  upon 
their  practicability  in  almost  every  instance."  * 


The  second  head  of  our  division  comprehends  the  appUcation 
of  improved  sanatory  regulations  and  habits  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  people ;  and  this,  fortunately,  is  so  inexpensive,  so  simple, 
and  so  beneficial,  as  to  render  it  the  bounden  duty  of  all  classes 
to  put  them  into  force. 

Of  the  first  importance,  and  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
remarks,  is  a  provision  for  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  operatives,  and  to  the  shops  and 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  astonishing  what  trouble 
is  every  day  taken  to  exclude  that  which,  if  fireely  admitted, 
would  prove  the  greatest  blessing.  If  we  take  a  walk  along  the 
streets  of  any  large  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon,  when 
we  would  presume  that  the  inmates  have  gone  about  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  the  wives  or  servants  are  cleaning  down  the 


*  See  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8.    Papen  bj  the  aathor» 
quoted  above. 
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houses,  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  see  every  sash  opened  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  ; — at  the 
top,  to  .allow  of  the  escape  of  the  impure  air  generated  by  the 
confinement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  a  small  space  during  the 
previous  evening  and  night ;  and  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  of  an 
influx  of  fresh  air  to  replace  that  let  out  above.  Not  one  window 
in  50  will  be  found  open  at  all,  and  not  one  in  500  open  in  the 
manner  described.  Whilst  in  the  open  fields  nature  has  made 
such  cEireful  provision  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of 
purity,  the  vegetables  absorbing  the  impure  air  given  out  from 
the  lungs  of  animals  and  returning  it  again  in  a  state  of  purity, 
man  takes  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  noxious 
emanations  from  his  own  body,  and  carefully  reserves  them  for  his 
own  destruction.  True,  there  is  in  towns  but  little  vegetation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the 
inexhaustible  kindness  of  Providence  has  remedied  this  deficiency 
by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  any  gas  or  vapour 
however  much  heavier  than  the  circumfluent  atmosphere,  is 
nevertheless  gradually  diffused  through  it,  and,  if  there  be  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  finally  passes  away  altogether. 

It  has  been  computed  that  not  less  than  600  feet  of  pure  air 
ought  to  be  hpurly  supplied  to  each  individual.  How  much  less 
than  this  quantity  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  work  or  sleep  in 
small,  close  apartments  may  be  readily  computed.  In  some 
instances  workmen  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  from  40 
to  60  cubic  feet. 

Not  to  mention  the  lower  class  of  lodging  houses,  of  beer 
shops  and  other  pubUc  places  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons 
are  crowded  together,  exposed  to  all  the  poisonous  influences  of 
air  contaminated  by  the  breath  of  so  many  persons,  assisted  by 
the  stench  arising  from  cooking,  drinking,  smoking  &c.,  even 
the  decent  labourers  are  nightly  exposed  to  a  slow  process  of 
poisoning  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed  in  small 
unventilated  sleeping  rooms.  The  smell  of  these  places,  after 
the  occupants  have  risen  in  the  morning,  sufficienUy  indicates 
the  foul  state  of  their  atmosphere ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  remain  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  continually  increasing  in  noxious  influence, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
sickness  and  premature  deaths  of  this  population  is  thus  ac- 
counted for.  True  it  is,  that  by  constantly  inhabiting  these 
places,  the  system  becomes  gradually  in  some  measure  inured  to 
its  operation,  and  the  evil  consequence^  are  not  so  immediately 
felt.  Nevertheless,  the  seeds  of  consimiption,  of  scrofula,  and 
of  the  thousand  other  diseases  which  infect  these  localities,  are 
surely  sown;  and  all  at  once,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  de- 
pressing cause,  the  system  gives  way. 
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Tbe  necessity  for  a  better  system  of  yentilation   for  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  is  only  equalled  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  execution.     The  only  things  to  be  javoided 
are  the  creation  of  draughts  by  letting  in  the  air  with  too  great 
force  according  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  placing  the 
ventilators  in  such  situations  as  would  give  entrance  to  any 
noisome    exhalations  from   the    cesspools,   &c.      The    simple 
machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  and  called  after  him,  con- 
sists merely  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  perforated  with  very  fine  holes, 
and  let  into  one  of  the  squares  of  the  window ; — ^the  one  further- 
most from  the  fireplace,  at  the  top,  is  the  most  preferable  one. 
By  this  ventilator  the  air  is  let  in  in  such  divided  streams  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  any  draught,  and  not  very  sensibly  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  room.   To  give  egress  to  the  foul  air  collected 
at  the  top  of  the  rooms,  he  placed  another  perforated  plate  of 
metal,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  breast ;  but  this  plan 
has  not  been  found  to  answer  well  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  draught  in  many  chimneys,  and  the  Uability  of  the  ventilator 
to  get  choked  up  with  soot.      A  better  plan  is  to   make  an 
opening  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  communicating  with  the 
external  air,  to  which  a  tube  and  perforated  plate  may  in  like 
manner  be  affixed.     For  the  upper  rooms,  a  few  holes  bored 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  loft  under  the  roof,  with  a  ventilating 
flue  fixed  in  the  latter,  will  answer  sufficiently  well. 

Whilst  provision  is  made  for  supplying  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  classes  with  plenty  of  pure  water  and  fresh  air,  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  lodgment  be  given  to  injurious  matter,  by  the 
dirty  state  of  the  walls,  floors,  or  fumitiure.  Such  however  is  the 
innate  love  of  cleanliness  in  all  orders  of  society  in  this  country, 
except  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved,  that,  if  the  means  be 
given,  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  this  head.  Indeed  the  wives 
of  the  working  men  of  our  manufacturing  towns  maintain  a 
vigorous,  though  ever  losing  struggle  against  the  masses  of 
soot  and  smoke  vomited  forth  by  the  neighboiuring  fisictory 
chimneys. 

The  last  subject  proposed  to  be  noticed  in  this  sketch  of  the 
requirements  of  the  public  health,  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  purity,  which  are  equally  necessary  for 
the  due  exercise  of  the  bodily  functions  and  for  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  There  is  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns  to  possess  those  most  necessary  auxiliaries  to  health  and 
comfort — ^public  baths ;  and  with  the  increased  fsu^iUdes  which 
a  proper  supply  of  water  to  all  towns  will  give  for  this  purpose, 
we  may  soon  hope  to  see  an  economical^  but  efficient  establish^ 
ment  of  baths  in  every  town  capable  of  supporting  them. 

It  must  be  complained  of,  that  men  of  weal&  and  station 
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bave>  in  some  instances,  shown  themselves  lukewann  or  un- 
firiendly  to  schemes  for  erecting  pubUc  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
two  lower  classes  of  society;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  their 
indifference,  that  when  erected,  baths  have  not  been  made  use 
of  by  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited  in  any  degree  cor- 
responding to  the  expectations  of  the  foimders.  This  objection 
may  be  readily  answered.  Remove  the  black  smoke,  the  noxious 
and  foetid  exhalations  from  oesspools  and  other  places,  and  the 
foul  air  contaminated  by  the  breath  of  hundreds  of  persons  in 
workshops,  factories,  and  other  similar  places,  ventilate  the 
dwellings  and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  poor,  and  you  remove 
at  the  same  time  that  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  vacuity 
which  makes  the  very  e£fort  of  washing  and  bathing  a  bugbear 
to  them.  Another  objection,  that  bathing,  though  good  as  an 
occasional  stimulus,  becomes,  by  habitual  use,  non-effective  or 
injurious,  deserves  not  a  moment's  consideration.  As  well  might 
it  be  said,  that  the  constant  breathing  of  pure  air  or  the  ingestion 
of  good  food,  by  habitual  use,  is  non-effective,  because  nothing 
better  than  good  health  results  &om  it.  Let  these  necessary 
stimuli  to  life  be  withdrawn  or  deteriorated  in  quaUty,  and  the 
tone  of  health  immediately  suffers.  Frequent,  if  not  daily  bathing, 
in  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  season,  ought  to  be 
practised  by  every  one.  By  the  practice  of  it  the  physical  frame 
would  be  rendered  more  elastic  and  powerful,  the  mind  more 
hopeful  and  invigorated,  and  the  moral  feelings  more  lofty, 
enterprising,  and  independent. 
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APPENDIX. 


SivcE  the  foregoing  pages  were  writtCD,  an  unaroidable  delay  of  some  weeks  hta 
taken  place  before  sending  them  to  the  press.     In  the  meantime,  her  Modesty's 
Commissioners  have   made  their  second  Report  to  Parliament,  containing  thirty 
distinct  and  all-important  recommendations  of  measures  calculated  to  ameliormte 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns.    Some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  their  measures  to  the 
Queen's  Government  are  based  upon  ideas  and  expressed  in  language  so  similar  to 
some  portions  of  the  present  pamphlet,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  Mr.  Hobhousb,  that 
my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  in  print  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  second  Report 

The  Commissioners  have  evidently  viewed  the  subject  in  that  libera]  and 
enlightened  spirit  which  is  not  afraid  to  propound  for  evils  of  vast  magnitude  and 
extent,  remedies  equally  comprehensive  and  effectual.  A  great  evil  requires  a  great 
remedy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Government  will  meet  the  views  of 
the  Commissioners  T^ith  such  an  enlarged  and  benevolent  purpose  as  the  educated 
and  philanthropic  portion  of  the  public  are  now  led  to  hope  and  expect 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report,  based,  as  they  are,  upon  ample 
evidence,  are  much  too  lengthy  to  be  more  than  adverted  to  in  this  place.  They 
comprize  every  division  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  investigated ;  including 
the  application  of  improved  administrative  measures  to  the  drainage,  cleansinf^ 
sewerage,  paving,  &c.  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys :  an  effectual  system  of  house- 
drainage  and  cleansing  of  cesspools,  &c. :  the  supply  of  water  for  public  and  private 
use :  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  of  public  buildings,  workshops,  schools, 
&c.  to  secure  their  efficient  ventilation ;  and,  lastly,  the  genenU  inspection  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts  by  properly  qualified  officers,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  disease  and  death,  and  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  measures  for  their  suppression. 

In  order  to  effect  these  great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  the  Commissioners  report  that  additional  powers  would  be  required  from  the 
leg^lature.  1st,  To  alter  and  extend  the  powers  of  local  boards  or  of  town  councils, 
by  whom  the  police  regulations  of  towns  are  at  present  exercised;  secondly,  fp 
secure  a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  management  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  a  central  administrative  power  to  control  and  direct  the  opersitions 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  election  of  proper  officers  to  be  vested  in  Uie  local 
boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance 
towards  the  effective  worldng  of  the  measures  that  no  party  spirit  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  the  choice  of  these  officers ;  but  that  every  endeavour  be  made  to  secure 
men  of  education,  specially  qualified  by  previous  study  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  districts  should  also  be  made  of  such  an  extent  as  will  compensate,  by 
a  sufficient  remuneration,  their  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  public  service. 

Let  this  be  done,  let  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom,  cordially  unite 
with  the  government  in  their  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  population,  and  we  shall  then  see  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  beginning  to  repay  the  enormous  amount  of  arrears  due  to  thehr  less  fortunate 
brethren,  and  to  emancipate  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessings,  which,  as  man  haa 
not  the  power  to  give,  he  has  no  right  to  take  away. 


T.   CUNKIITOHAM    AND   SOV,   PDINTERS,   ASHTON-rRDEB-LTRE. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, 


It  is  surely  impossible  to  contemplate  the  amazing  accuracy 
which  instrumental  measure  has  imparted  to  many  depart- 
ments of  science, — an  accuracy  immensely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  finest  unaided  eye — and  not  feel  a  wish  that  some  such 
services  were  rendered  to  Phrenology.  It  is,  indeed,  easier 
to  conjecture  than  to  certify,  why  so  little  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  efibrts  to  render  these  services.  It  cannot  be  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way.  The  human  head  is  not 
an  object  which,  either  by  its  magnitude  or  its  minuteness^ 
its  flexibility  or  its  irregularity,  defies  either  the  application 
of  instruments  or  the  powers  of  calculation.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  those  differences  in  size  which  are  so  obvious  to 
the  eye  cannot  be  measured  by  some  uniform  scale,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  definite  known  value.  It  may  be — (rather 
must  be,  shall  we  say  ?) — that  the  extensively  practised,  for- 
getting their  early  difficulties  when  experience  has  rendered 
very  little  mathematical  aid  sufficient  for  their  individual  use, 
become  reconciled  to  acquired  habits,  and  think  little  more 
of  those  difficulties  which  they  have  ceased  to  feel.  Tet  such 
is  not  always  the  case  ;  for,  that  the  ordinary  specifications  of 
size  and  proportions  are  all  but  intolerably  painful,  vague, 
and  perplexing  to  some  minds,  is  a  fact  publicly  recorded  by 
friendly  hands,  with  much  ability,  and  much  more  bitterness 
than  comports  with  beauty  in  philosophical  disquisition. 
Stand  the  matter  how  it  may,  this  much  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, that  the  increasingly  rigid  requirements  of  scientific 
minds,  the  changing  social  arrangements,  the  progress  of  in- 
dividual improvement, — in  short,  the  interests  of  all  (except 


the  unprincipled  quack)  call  for  the  utmost  precision  in  esti- 
mating and  recording  size,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  practicable. 

Believing  that  improvement  was  possible,  I  have  attempted 
it  to  some  extent,  and  the  results  obtained  have  either  com- 
pleted the  delusion,  or  confirmed  my  conjectures. 

I  propose,  in  the  subsequent  pages, — First,  to  show  how 
the  human  head,  or  cranium,  may  be  measured  by  very  simple 
means,  and  with  an  approximation  to  mathematical  accuracy, 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  Second,  to  graduate  a  scale, 
indicating  the  average  size,  the  average  range,  and  the  ex- 
treme ranges  of  size  which  have  been  found  among  the  va- 
rious races  of  men. 

After  measuring  the  head  as  a  whole,  and  determining  its 
place  in  the  scale  of  size,  I  propose,  in  the  third  place,  to 
measure  that  whole  in  separate  parts ;  and,  fourthly,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  size  of  those  parts  in  equally  balanced 
heads. 

The  principal  aim,  in  measuring  separate  parts,  is  to  fur- 
nish the  eye  of  the  observer  with  a  more  definite  range  or 
standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  more  minute  portions— the 
individual  organs.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  instrumental 
measure  to  the  least  possible  extent  only,  which  would  be 
useful  for  that  purpose.  The  principal  object  in  view,  through- 
out, is  to  remove  perplexing  uncertainties,  in  attaching  a 
meaning  to  the  language  of  the  masters,  and  thereby  to 
impart  a  proper  degree  of  confidence  to  the  student,  and» 
to  the  more  advanced,  an  uniformity  in  the  estimating  and 
recording  of  size  and  proportions,  which  I  believe  has  hither- 
to been  unnecessarily  difficult  to  attain. 

The  shape  of  the  human  head,  or  cranium,  may  be  described 
as  partly  cubical,  and  partly  spherical.  The  latter  seems  to 
the  eye  to  predominate  so  much,  that,  previous  to  an  exten- 
sive series  of  measurements,  it  might  readily  be  supposed 
that  spherical  was  the  only  measure  likely  to  approach  ac- 
curacy. This  mode  was  proposed  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, vol.  viii.,  p.  403,  and  two  examples  are  quoted,  which 
give  results  very  near  the  truth.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the 


examples  being  correct,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  a  rule  so 
general,  that,  according  to  my  experience,  ninety-five  cases  at 
least  in  each  hundred  give  results  varying  from  15  to  40 
cubic  inches  below  the  truth.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  : — 


ThurteU 
Ann  Ross  .^ 
Clara  Fisher 
Linn 

Greenacre 
Eustache 


I  WWWtAaM* 


««MAMI««A«W«<W«M«WWW«fhMMM 


Proof. 

160 

114 
117 
180 
135 
115  ^   155 


Spber. 

161 

87 

94 

138 

103 


Cordonnier 

Rev.  Mr.  M. 

Allan 


M'Innes. 
Adam. 


Spber. 

139 
145 
116 
116 
116 


Proof. 
180 

165 
148 
1.35 
140 


Referring  to  nature  for  farther  proof,  I  pass  from  spherical 
measure  as  unsuitable  for  our  purpose. 


MEASUREMENT  IN  WATER, 


The  head  or  skull  may  be  measured  to  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, by  marking  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  displaces 
in  a  receiver  of  known  dimensions.  This  mode  is,  of  course, 
inapplicable,  or  inconvenient,  in  most  cases,  for  the  living 
head,  but  as  it  gives  a  standard  proof  wherewith  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  every  other  mode,  and  can  be  easily  applied  to 
skulls  and  plaster  casts,  the  following  is  given  as  a  simple  and 
convenient  means  of  obtaining  proofs. 

The  receiver  is  constructed  as  nearly  square  as  possible, 
10  inches  long,  10  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  deep,  inside. 
One  of  the  sides  is  a  plate  of  glass,  all  the  other  parts  are  of 
pine  deal,  well  saturated  with  paint.  On  the  plate  of  glass 
IS  fixed  a  perpendicular  scale,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  0,  or  zero  of  the  scale,  is  about  five  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  inside,  which  is  accurately  filled  with 
water  up  to  the  0  point  before  the  object  be  immersed. 

In  talung  measurements,  the  head  or  skull  must  be  put  into 
the  water,  with  the  top  lowermost,  till  the  surface  of  the 
water  touches  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones, 
and  enters  the  opening  of  both  ears.  From  the  given  dimen- 
sions of  the  receiver,  it  will  be  obvious  that  each  inch  which 
the  water  rises  on  the  scale  corresponds  to  100  cubic  inches 
(t.  e.  10  X  10),  and  each  tenth  to  ten  cubic  inches.  The  use 
of  a  vernier  would  give  single  inches,  or  even  tenths  of  an 


In  measuring,  the  callipers  is  the  only  instrument  required. 
In  practice,  I  have  found  the  time  and  labour  very  much 
abridged  by  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  instrument.  It  has 
a  scale  attached,  on  which  the  inches  and  tenths,  *^  imperial 
standard,"  are  marked  the  full  length  ;  these  can  be  accurately 
read  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  adjusted  to  the  intended 
points  of  measurement. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 

The  human  head,  or  cranium,  may  be  measured,  as  an 
irregular  cube,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  all  but  perfect. 

The  average,  length,  breadth,  and  height  can  be  deduced 
from  a  number  of  measurements — the  more  the  better  for 
precision ;  but  the  fewest  by  which  the  requisite  accuracy  is 
attained  is  the  best  for  practical  utility. 

I  think  myself  warranted  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  detail  in  any  reasonable  number  of  pages, 
to  submit  the  following,  as  a  formula  which  fulfils  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  sufficient  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  appli- 
cability to  every  variety  of  case. 

To  find  the  average 
Breadth. — Add  the  measurements  from  5  to  5,  7  to  7, 
8  to  8,  and  from  9  to  9 ;  divide  the  sum  by  4 ;  the 
quotient  is  the  average  breadth. 
Length. — The  measurement  from  3  to  30  is  the  average 

length. 
Height. — Add  the  measurements  from  6  to  16,  from  1 
to  3,  and  from  22  to  13  ;  divide  the  sum  by  3 ;  the 
quotient  is  the  average  height. 
Multiply  the  height  by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the 
length.     The  result -represents  the  Cubic  Measure. 

Example.— R.  R.  Roy — Proof,  190. 

5.6+3-2+2-6=ll-4-i-3zi3-8    Height 3  8 

54+6-4+6  2+'^-*=23*-J-4=^^*5  Breadth 6-85 


•190 
3-04 
190 


22*230 
Prom  3  to  30 Length 8*4 


8-8920 
177-840 


Cubic  inches 186-7320 


TABLE  OP  CUBIC  MEASURE. 
DB.  H^bl.  BrMdU.  Lmfth.  OuUo  H.     Pncf. 


R.B.  S!ieridan_ 
F.  Cordonnier 
Rajah  Ra.  Roy- 
French  M.D 

Mr.  Oosa 


5-8 

TS 

170 

174 

5-5 

7-7 

16S 

165 

S-6 

7-8 

165 

166 

6-2 

7-2 

178 

180 

5-8 

8-4 

185 

190 

5-8 

7-6 

176 

178 

5-2 

8-4 

175 

178 

Robert  Owen 3-7  5-4  7-6  152  155 

Mr.  King 3-8  5-8  7-4  159  160 

Mr.  Terry 3"9  5-5  7-5  160  160 

Horace  Smith 3-7  5-6  7-7  160  165 

Ann  Ross  3-3  5-1  6-6  112  114 

Clara  Fisher 3-2  5-1  7-  114  117 

£ustaclie  3-6  5-6  7'7  155  155 

WUBPERERS, 

Hare  3-3  6-8  77  150  150 

Burke  3-4  5-8  7-5  148  148 

Allan  of  Aberdeen  3-6  5*4  7-5  146  148 

Adam  of  Inverness 3-6  5-5  7-2  143  145 

Greenacre 3-3  5'5  7*3  132  135 

Courvoiier  3-8  6-  7-7  176  180 

Linn,  Parricide 3-8  6-2  7-8  179  180 

Thurtell 3-7  5-6  7-6  157  160 

M.M'InneB  3-5  5-3  7-3  135  135 

Dean 3-5  5-9  7-3  151  152 

Martin,  ParriciJe 3-5  5-5  7'1  136  138 

BKUIXS. 

Robert  Burns  3-6  5-3  7-6  145  143 

Dr.  Spurzheim 3-7  5-6  7-  145  145 

La  Fontaine 3-5  5-6  7'6  149  150 

Swift  3-3  5-5  7-2  130  130 

King  Robert  Bruce  _ —  3-4  5-4  7-1  130  130 

Gen.  Wurmser _  3-2  5-3  6-9  115  1)5 

Mi),  of  Vienna 3-  4-9  6-4  94  95 

CRIMINAL. 

Haggart 3-2  5-  69  110  1 10 

Bellingham 3-2  5-3  7-i  120  !20 
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CRIMINAL.                  Utight.  1 

Br«Mlth. 

LtDgth.  < 

Cubic  M. 

Proof, 

Nisbet 

3-2 

5- 

7-3 

115 

115 

Griffiths 

2-8 

4-8 

6-9 

93 

95 

Tardy 

3-4 

5-4 

7-3 

128 

130 

Chinese  Assassin 

3-3 

5-1 

6-5 

109 

112 

Agnes  Clark 

3- 

5- 

6-7 

99 

100 

Chatham  Convict 

3-2 

5-4 

7-5 

130 

130 

Buchannan 

3-1 

5-1 

7-1 

114 

115 

Cung.  Debtor 

3-1 

5-2 

6-7 

108 

110 

French  Soldier 

3-2 

4-9 

6-4 

100 

100 

NATIONAL. 

Icelander                    

3-1 

5-2 

6-9 

no 

110 

3-1 

5- 

7-6 

117 

120 

Swiss « 

3-2 

5-3 

6-6 

112 

115 

Ancient  Greek 

3-3 

5-2 

6-7 

115 

118 

Circassian. 

2-8 

4-6 

6-5 

84 

84 

Armenian 

3-2 

4-6 

6-6 

97 

97 

Chinese «.. 

3- 

5-3 

6-5 

98 

100 

Hindoo.   .,,. 

3-1 

4-8 

6-8 

103 

105 

Burmese 

3. 

5- 

6- 

90 

90 

Ceylonese  « - 

2-8 

4-8 

6-4 

86 

88 

Native  of  Java 

3-2 

5-2 

6-5 

108 

110 

Papuan  Islander  ^ 

3-2 

5-6 

7- 

126 

130 

New  Holland  Chief 

3-1 

5- 

7-i 

110 

112 

N.  S.  Wales  Female  .- 

2-9 

4-4 

6-3 

80 

82 

New  Zealander    ........^ 

3-1 

5- 

7. 

108 

110 

Moor    «-.    »-. _ 

2-9 

4-5 

6-5 

85 

88 

Peruvian 

3-2 

5-1 

5-6 

92 

94 

Negro, 

3-1 

4-8 

6-8 

101 

102 

Ashantee 

3-3 
3-1 

4-8 
5-1 

7- 

7-4 

111 
117 

112 

Mozambique            

120 

Caffre  Female 

3- 

4-6 

6-9 

95 

95 

FiSquimaux „ 

3- 

4-7 

6-4 

90 

92 

E^uimanx^.... 

3- 

4-7 

6-8 

96 

98 

North  American  Indian^ 

3- 

5- 

5-8 

87 

90 

Carib    

3- 

4-8 

7-2 

104 

106 

PAriivmn      ,    ,,„ ^ 

2-9 

5-3 

5-8 

89 

92 

Brazil  Indian 

2-9 

4-6 

6-4 

85 

88 

Chilese    

3- 

5- 

6-4 

96 

98 

Araucanian  W. 

3-1 

5-2 

6-5 

105 

105 

Ceyl.  T.  T.  Boy 

2-8 

4-3 

6-5 

78 

82 

11 

The  examples  given  in  the  Table  have  been  selected  from 
those  most  likely  to  be  familiar  or  accessible  to  phrenologists 
in  this  country.  The  majority  of  the  casts  are  from  O'Neil  of 
Edinburgh.  They  are  fully  described  in  the  "  Phrenological 
Journal,"  "  The  System  of  Phrenology,"  by  Mr.  Combe, 
and  other  leading  works  on  the  science.  Other  casts  of  the 
same  figures  will  probably  differ  slightly  in  some  of  the 
measures — will  certainly  do  so,  indeed,  except  taken  with 
great  care  from  the  same  mould;  but  such  difference  will 
not  affect  the  main  question  in  hand,  namely,  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  proposed  measurement  to  the  proof  obtained  in 
water.  This,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  sufficiently  near  for 
practical  purposes,  and  sufficiently  simple  to  be  applicable  to 
all  cases. 

A  nearer  approach  to  fractional  accuracy  may  easily  be 
made,  with  the  same  formula,  by  those  who  think  it  desirable. 
No  extraordinary  care  has  been  exercised  in  preparing  the 
Table.  Fractions  beyond  the  first  decimal  place  nave  been 
dropt,  and  the  cubic  dimensions  are  expressed  in  the  nearest 
integers.  In  short,  the  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  such  results 
as  the  student  may  readily  obtain,  after  sufficient  practice  has 
given  an  ordinary  degree  of  accuracy  in  executing  the  mea* 
surments  and  calculations. 


AVERAGE  SIZE. 

We  come  now  to  enquire  what  is  the  average  size,  what 
the  average  range  or  variation  of  sizes,  and  what  are  the 
extremes  of  range  which  have  been  found  to  obtain  among 
the  nations  and  tribes  regarding  whom  we  possess  any  infor- 
mation on  the  point  in  hand.  In  other  words,  to  determine 
mathematically,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  what  is  an  average  size 
of  head — what  is  a  large,  a  smsdl  head,  &c. 

Here  it  may  be  premised,  that  though  the  information  pos- 
sessed is  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  precise  as  could  be  de- 
sired, yet  we  hope  to  adduce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  will 
warrant  us  in  sketching  the  outline  of  a  scale  which  will  be  use- 
ful, by  rendering  some  important  service,  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  substitute  a  better. 

The  first  question  in  this  department  of  our  enquiry  is  that 
of  Age.  Should  our  enquiries  be  limited  to  the  adult  head, 
or  should  they  embrace  aU  ages,  or  stages  of  existence  of  the 
human  being,  from  birth  upwards  ?  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  from  ten  years  old  to  sixty  is  the  period  during 
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which  phrenological  observations  may  be  made  with  greatest 
certainty,  and  such  may  possibly  be  the  truth,  especially  as 
regards  the  latter  period.  But  there  are  many  questions  yet 
to  be  settled,  which  require  us  to  extend  our  observations  to 
a  period  anterior  to  ten  years  of  age — even  to  birth,  I  pre- 
sume. 

For  example,  the  most  extraordinarv  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  at  the  present  moment  regardmg  the  period  at  which 
the  human  head  attains  its  full,  fixed,  or  adult  size,  and  this 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  To  settle  this  question  alone,  if  it  is  to  be  set- 
tled by  phrenologists — and  I  know  none  either  so  competent 
or  so  strongly  called  upon  by  the  interests  of  science  to  settle 
the  point — would  carry  our  inquiries  back  to  three  years  of 
age,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Professor  Tiedemann  says,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, for  1836,  p.  504,  ^<  The  brain  arrives,  on  an  average, 
to  its  full  size  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  Soemmer'^ 
ing  says,  erroneously,  that  the  brain  does  not  increase  after 
the  third  year.  The  brothers  Wenzel  have  shown  that  the 
brain  arrives  at  its  full  growth  about  the  seventh  year.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Hamilton's  researches.  Gall  and  Spurzheim^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion  that  the  brain  continues  to 

frrow  till  the  fourteenth  year."  Gall  and  Spurzheim  will  be 
ound  to  be  nearest  the  truth  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  err,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  stated  the  age  below  rather  than  above 
the  truth.  I  venture  to  think  my  conjectures  well  founded 
from  such  considerations  as  the  following.  The  gradation  of 
age  and  size,  exemplified  in  the  family  quoted  below,  is  what 
I  have  seen  so  often,  that,  in  a  similar  family,  I  would  expect 
to  find  a  similar  gradation  as  a  matter  of  course : — 

M.  aged    6  months, — size  of  head    72  cubic  inchee. 
p. 5 104       
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Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  find  a  gradation  of  relative 
age  and  size,  which  may  be  termed  regular  with  irregularities* 
Wm.,  aged  15,  had  a  larger  head  than  any  other  member  o 
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the  family  at  birth,  and  he  still  retains  the  peculiarity.  Mt., 
the  daughter,  20,  has  rather  less  than  Js.,  the  son,  at  18,  a 
fact  quite  in  harmony  with  the  well  known  relative  propor- 
tions  of  the  male  and  female  head.  The  other  members  of 
the  family  exhibit  a  regular  gradation  of  a^e  and  size.  To 
affirm  that  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  family,  eyen  A.,  22, 
has  attained  its  full  size,  would  be  an  assumption  altogether 
unwarranted  by  any  extensive  class  of  facts  that  I  know. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  hat  business  have  the  most  exten- 
sive means  of  knowing  the  size  of  heads.  All  such  parties, 
that  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  are  unitorm  in 
their  testimony  that  the  head  rarely  attains  its  full  size  be- 
fore eighteen  years  of  age,  and  frequently  continues  to  in- 
crease till  twenty-four,  or  even  later. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Mfege,  of  Paris,  says,  "  The  human  hrain  re- 
quires from  45  to  50  years  to  attain  its  highest  degree  of  de- 
velopment and  activity.  The  head  of  Cuvier  is  an  example 
of  this  law."     Zoist,  No.  10,  p.  147. 

If  the  experimental  researches  of  Mr.  Deville  of  London 
be  admitted  as  evidence  good  for  anything,  they  confirm  that 
of  Dr.  M^ge. 

But,  supposing,  for  a  moment,  the  question  of  adult  size 
to  be  settled,  there  are  others  equally  important  which  remain 
to  be  so, — questions  for  which  urgent  reasons  exist  that  they 
also  should  be  settled  as  early  and  accurately  as  possible. 
This  becomes  obvious  on  reflecting  that  it  is  to  the  young  of 
our  race  that  Phrenology  can  render  its  most  valuable  aids. 
It  is  in  behalf  of  the  young  (often  far  below  ten  years  of  age) 
that  the  phrenologist  will  most  frequently  be  required  to  give 
an  advice  which  may  exercise  very  important  influences  on 
the  life  and  future  comfort  of  many  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
And  that  advice  is  sometimes  requested  under  circumstances 
of  such  a  nature,  that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request 
would  be  attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
youthful  subject.  I  could  quote  more  than  one  such  case, 
but  think  it  unnecessary. 

Now,  though  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  more  minute 
characteristics  of  individual  developement  are  not  so  distinctly 
to  be  seen  before,  as  after,  ten  years  of  age,  yet  I  offer  it  as 
a  question,  which  my  present  evidence  would  lead  me  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  that  the  leading  features  of  character 
are  traceable  at  five  years  of  age,  and  even  sooner,  in  many 
cases.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  order  to  prepare  the  phre- 
nologist to  render  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  service  to 
the  yeung,  it  is  necessary  that  the  following,  and,  it  may  be, 
other  questions,  be  fully  answered  by  an  ample  amount  oi  evi- 
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dencc : — Wliat  is  the  average  size  of  the  head  at  birth  ?  What 
is  the  range  of  sJzeB  at  the  same  period  ?  What  is  the  rate, 
or  rates,  of  increase  at  the  different  periods  of  infancy  and 
youth  ?  Wliat  arc  the  modifications  of  developement  which 
take  place  between  infancy  and  maturity  ?  What  are  the 
effects  produced  on  derelopemeat  and  character,  by  training 
and  circumstances  ? 

Such  arc  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  regard  it  as  essential 
that  our  enquiries  should  embrace  all  ages  and  sizes,  from 
birth  to  fifty  years  at  least. 

Before  we  can  render  two  of  the  sources  of  evidences  which 
we  are  about  to  examine,  available  for  our  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  determine  how  the  external  measure  of  the  bead 
may  be  deduced  from  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium. 
To  effect  this,  I  ascertained  the  ordinary  thickness  of  the 
skull  at  the  point's  of  measurement,  by  examining  a  number  of 
crania  and  fragments.  I  also  ascertained  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  covering  integuments  at  the  same  points,  and 
found  that  the  calculation  may  be  efiected  as  follows : 

To  find  the  external  from  given  internal  dimensions  of 
the  cranium, — 

Add  -3     to  the  average  height ; 
,,     -23  to  the  average  breadth  ; 
,,     '3     to  the  average  length. 
To  infer  the  corresponding  size  of  head  from  the  ex- 
ternal dimensions  of  the  cranium, — 
Add  -3     to  the  average  height ; 
,,     -33  to  the  average  breadth  ; 
,,     '3     to  the  average  length. 

Wc  are  now  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable 
evidence  furnished  to  this  department  by  Dr.  8.  G.  Morton, 
in  his  work  "  Crania  Americana."  From  that  work,  the  co- 
lumns of  "  internal  capacity,"  (Int.)  in  the  following  table 
are  quoted,  from  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  toL 
13,  p.  357.  The  columns  of  external  measure  (Ext.)  and 
size  of  the  head  (H)  are  found  in  the  manner  just  specified. 
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The  Caucasian  variety  is  represented  above  by  52  speci- 
mens, all  from  tbe  lowest  classes  of  society,  except  one.  This 
is  an  acknowledged  defect. 

In  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  1.  p.  287, 
we  find  a  table  of  eight  measurements  of  each  of  the  heads  of 
52  of  the  *^  leading  men"  in  America.  From  these  measure- 
ments, I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  re- 
spective heads,  and  believe  the  following  is  very  near  the 
truth  : — 

Average  of  the  whole  165.  C.  inches.  Largest  170,  small- 
est 145.  C.  inches. 

The  next  inquirer  in  this  department  we  come  to  notice  is 
Dr.  Frederick  Tiedemann,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  executed  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experimental  researches  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain the  size  of  the  Negro  brain,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  races  of  man,  and  thence  to  infer  the  relative  intellec- 
tual capacitv  of  the  African  race. 

That  emment  Professor  visited  the  principal  European  col- 
lections of  crania.  Among  others,  those  of  the  University, 
the  Phrenological  Society,  and  Dr.  Knox,  Edinburgh  ;  Surgi- 
cal College,  Dublin  ;  Christ  College,  Oxford ;  St.  Thomas', 
Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  Hunterian  and  South's 
Museums,  London ;  Museum  of  Frankfort,  of  Soemmerring, 
of  Camper,  &c.  He  measured  all  the  specimens  which  he  was 
fiiUy  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of,  and  published  the  results 
of  his  labours  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London,  for  1836,  p.  497-528. 

The  article  gives  very  valuable  evidence  on  the  point  in 
hand,  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  the  entire  ac- 
curacy of  the  capacities  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Tables  given. 

The  Professor  measured  the  internal  capacity  of  each  skull 
by  filling  it  with  "  dry  millet  seed."  He  recorded  the  weight 
in  pounds,  ounces,  and  grains  troy,  in  a  series  of  tables  given 
in  his  paper.  Here  a  question  occurs.  Does  "  dry  millet  seed" 
weigh  exactly  the  same,  measure  for  measure,  at  all  times,  in 
all  countries  ?  If  so,  it  is  an  exception  to  a  very  general 
rule.  We  shall  grant  that  it  is  so  ;  but  a  still  more  serious 
difficulty  remains.  Does  a  given  weight  of  millet  seed  always 
occupy  the  same  extent  of  space,  whatever  care  may  be  taken 
in  shaking,  packing,  or  adjusting  it  ?  I  must  answer  in  the 
negative,  and  admit  that  here  is  a  source  of  uncertainty,  it 
may  be  of  error,  which  it  is  much  to  be  wished  had  not  ex- 
istea.     Any  one  may  verify  this  by  taking  a  straight,  smooth 
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gl&aa  tube,  ten  ioches  long,  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  closed  at  one  end.  Fill  tbe  tube  carefully,  but  without 
sbaking,  of  dry  millet  aeed,  quite  full.  It  will  then  bo  found 
easy  to  shake  the  seed  into  less  room,  ao  far  that  one  inch  of 
the  tube  is  empty.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  easy  to  err  10, 
15,  or  20  inches  in  measuring  skulls  by  such  means.  The 
same  objection,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  applies  to  the 
use  of  lead  shot  for  such  purposes.  I  have  noticed  this  objec- 
tion at  some  length,  in  order  to  put  students  on  their  guard, 
and  to  remind  them  that  a  liquid,  such  as  mercury  or  water, 
is  the  moat  suitable  substance  wberewith  to  measure  cranial 
capacity. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  each  cranium  was  shaken, 
or  packed,  witli  a  moderate  and  nearly  uniform  degree  of 
care,  and  that  dry  millet  seed,  under  such  circumstances, 
weighs  '4d  oz.  Troy,  per  cubic  inch,  which,  I  believe  is  very 
near  tbe  truth,  but  would  respectfully  suggest  to  such  phreno- 
logists as  can  identify  any  of  the  specimeus  measured  by  the 
Professor,  to  repeat  the  measurements  in  some  way  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  to  publish  the  results,  in  order  to 
secure  the  evidence  of  the  Tables  on  a  less  doubtful  basis. 
From  the  data  just  stated,  I  have  calculated  the  internal  ca- 
pacities of  the  crania,  and  from  this  the  external  and  the 
corresponding  size  of  head,  in  the  manner  previously  stated, 
and  thus  obtain  the  following  Table : — 
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Our  next  source  of  evidence  is  the  measurementa  in  ose 
by  those  engaged  in  the  hat  business.  This,  at  the  first 
glance,  may  appear  to  some  to  be  of  little  value  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  inasmuch  as  we  only  obtain  the  measurement 
of  the  head  in  one  hue.  Hat  measure,  or  even  a  series  of 
two,  three,  or  more  measures  taken  in  a  similar  way,  is,  an. 
questionably,  altogether  worthless,  when  applied  to  measure 
the  absolute  size  of  individual  heads.  But,  when  used  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  ensure  an  average  shape  of  bead  for  each  nae 
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in  the  series,  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  Now,  hat  measure 
being  so  extensively  applied  as  to  secure,  beyond  all  doubt, 
an  average  shape  to  each  size,  it  becomes  legitimate  for  our 
purpose,  provided  we  know  the  average  dimensions  of  head 
corresponding  to  each  size  of  hat.  This  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  by  an  extensive  series  of  comparisons,  and  submit 
the  following  table  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  much  more  definite  value 
to  each  size  than  I  have  ventured  to  state.  It  would  be 
somewhat  laborious ;  but  it  may  be  made  so  extensively  use- 
ful in  determining  both  local  and  general  peculiarities  of  size, 
that,  to  facilitate  future  investigations,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  phrenologists  should  combine  their  observations, 
in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  each  size  as  soon  and  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  difference,  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  size  or  rather  more,  in  the  standards  of 
different  manufacturers.  I  have  based  my  table  on  the  stan- 
dard in  most  general  use  among  the  English  firms. 

Of  the  statements  given  me  by  a  number  of  most  respect- 
able parties,  whose  experience  m  the  hat  business  extends 
from  ten  to  fifty  years,  I  present  the  following  brief  summary  : 

The  average  size  of  the  Scotch  adult  male  heads  is  between 
7  and  7^  (130  to  155),  rather  nearer  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer, say  147  C.  inches.  The  average  range  of  sizes  is  from 
6|  to  7i  (120  to  165).  6}  (110  to  120)  is  rather  rare,  and 
sizes  below  that  very  rare.  That  7f  and  7^  (160  to  180) 
are  not  unusual, — 7f  is  rare,  and  above  that  very  rare.  The 
adult  female  head  averages  about  125  inches,  and  the  range  of 
sizes  is  from  10  to  20  inches  below  the  male  head. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  size  of  the  head  varies  to 
the  extent  of  one  size  up  or  down  in  different  localities.  The 
Aberdonians,  for  example,  get  credit  for  being  rather  above 
the  average  of  the  Scotch.  The  fishing  communities  along 
the  coast,  and  the  native  Highlanders,  are  considered  rather 
below  the  average.     The  examination  of  general  features  is 
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what  I  here  confine  myself  to,  leaving  local  peculiarities  till 
much  more  extensive  evidence  be  accummulated.  I  shall  only 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  evidence  I  possess  is  not  conclu- 
sive regarding  the  superior  size  of  the  Aberdonian  beads ; 
as  to  the  fishing  communities  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  borne  out  by  some 
villages  and  not  so  by  others. 

Til  an  excellent  paper  by  a  London  hatter,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  4,  we  are  furnished 
with  an  extensive  chain  of  evidence  on  the  size  of  hats  re- 
quired in  various  parts  of  England.  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ments contained  in  that  paper  confirmed  in  many  particulars 
(not  in  all)  by  gentlemen  extensively  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  confidently  offer  a  summary  of  the  gensral  details. 
The  average  size  of  the  English  adult  male  head  is  7  (130 
to  145),  and  the  average  range  from  6|  to  7f  (?)  (80  to  185). 
The  female  head  ranges  from  6|  to  7^  (80  to  155).  In  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  the  majority  are  below  7.  In  Spitalfields, 
Coventry,  Essex,  Hertford,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  6|,  6^,  and 
6f  (80  to  110)  are  prevailing  sizes  of  male  heads.  Devon- 
shire and  Herefordshire  average  above  London.  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland  have  more  large 
heads,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  evidence,  based  on  hatter's  measure,  may  be  summed 
up  thus : — 

Average.  AT«rege  rmnge. 

Scotch,  adult  Male 147  cubic  inches  120  to  165 

„  Female 130 100  _  145 

English,  adult  Male 137 80  «»  170  (?) 

„  Female  _  120    80  -.  155 

The  evidence  already  quoted  in  this  department  is  derived 
from  sources  so  completely  independent  of  each  other,  and, 
though  varied  and  extensive,  is  nevertheless  so  harmonious 
the  different  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  phrenological 
observation  in  general,  (exemplified  in  the  Tables,  pa^es  9 
and  10),  regardmg  the  different  races  of  mankind,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  furnish  an  approximation  io^firsU  the  average 
size  of  head ;  and,  second,  the  average  range  of  sizes  of  tae 
different  races,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  altered 
until  phrenological  observations  have  been  extensively  accu- 
mulated among  each  race  on  its  native  soil. 

SMALLEST  SIZES. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  extremes  of  range, — ^those 
points  on  the  scale  of  size  which  nature  rarely  attains  and 
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never  passes,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  any  individual 
of  healthy  normal  structure,  and  competent  mental  capacity 
to  fulfil  the  imperative  duties  of  life.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part,  especially  to  discover  the  minimum,  or  smallest 
size,  the  point  below  which  none  but  idiots  can  be  found. 

After  ten  years'  practice  in  observation,  during  which  I 
have  measured  more  than  3000  heads,  and  formed  an  eye  es- 
timate of  more  than  ten  times  that  number,  measuring  every 
head  in  any  way  remarkable  to  which  I  could  obtain  access, 
I  have  to  report  the  following  as  unique  in  my  experience  in 
the  respective  classes  to  which  they  belong  : — 

L ,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  learning, 

size  of  head,  1 1 1  cubic  inches.  C.  A.,  aged  60,  a  village  pou- 
tician,  orator,  wit,  poet,  and  tinker,  a  little  above  100.  Robert 
Duncan,  aged  29,  found  employed  in  a  large  manuCactory, 
92.  Robert  Gibson,  pauper,  found  in  the  Public  Soup  Kit- 
chen, Aberdeen,  one  day, — I8th  May,  1845, — when  all  the 
youths  found  begging  were  conveyed  there,  during  a  bene- 
volent effort  to  suppress  juvenile  mendicity,  age  about  7, 
82  cubic  inches.  Girl  belonging  to  a  fisher's  family,  age  be- 
tween 6  and  7,  size  of  head,  72  cubic  inches. 

From  the  hatter's  evidence  previously  quoted,  we  learn  that 
80  cubic  inches  is  a  common  size  of  adult  male  heads  in  Spi- 
talfields  and  some  other  parts.  We  are  warranted  from 
thence  to  infer  that  adult  female  heads  are  to  be  found  some- 
what less — say  70  inches, — and  boys  and  girls  still  less,  at  or 
below  60  inches. 

Dr.  Yoisin  of  the  Hospital  of  Incurables,  Paris,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  System  of  Phrenology,  4th  edit.  p.  40, 
states  that  ^'  heads,  13  inches  round  and  9  over,  are  idiots  of 
the  lowest  class.  Heads,  17  inches  round  and  12  over,  give 
glimpses  of  feeling  and  random  intellectual  perceptions,  but 
without  power  of  attention,  or  fixidity  of  ideas,"  and  ^^  heads  of 
18  inches  round  give  intellectual  manifestations,  regular,  but 
deficient  in  intensity.^  Now,  heads  of  13  inches  round  and 
9  over  will  generally  range  between  40  and  50  inches,  cubic 
measure.  Those  of  17  round  and  12  over  will  range  about 
70 ;  and  those  of  18  inches  round  would,  if  tolerably  well  ba- 
lanced, range  80  to  85  cubic  inches.  I  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  inferences  which  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
would,  without  explanation,  lead  to.  The  pauper  boy  that 
I  found  in  the  Public  Soup  Kitchen  had,  as  I  have  stated,  a 
head  of  only  82  cubic  inches,  but  it  was  well  balanced,  the 
constitutional  temperament  highly  nervous,  and  the  boy  is 
quite  as  intelligent  as  could  be  expected  at  his  age,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 
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I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  heads  of  17  and  18 
inches  round,  noticed  by  Dr.  Yoisin,  were  defective  in  re- 
gard to  either  balance  of  parts,  health,  normal  structure,  or 
temperament :  the  latter  I  think  most  likely.  And,  to  show 
cause  for  my  conjecture,  may  here  remark  that,  from  the 
study  of,  not  individuals  only,  but  whole  communities,  living 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  in  precisely  similar  circum^ 
stances,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  person  in  whom  the 
nervous  temperament  predominates,  with  ahead  of  120  inches, 
is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  mental  scope  and  energy,  to  a  per- 
son with  a  head  of  140  inches,  in  wnom  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament predominates. 

In  a  quotation  from  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson, 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  given 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  for  July,  1845,  p.  245,  we  find 
the  average  measurements  of  the  heads  of  60  male  and  60 
female  children  at  birth  given  thus : — 

Males, 13*983  in.  round,  and  7*429  in.  over  from  ear  to  ear. 

Females, 13-617 7-221  ™ 


«M«MM«iW*i«««n>Wfc 


This  implies  an  average  cubic  measure  of  about  40  inches. 
And  as  some  are  more  and  some  less,  the  probable  range  of 
the  infant  head  at  birth  may  be  from  30  inches,  or  less,  to  50 
inches,  or  more,  but  evidence  to  fix  the  limits  is  wanting. 

LARGEST  SIZES. 

The  Maximum. — The  highest  point,  on  the  scale  of  size, 
should  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  determine,  seeing  that  the 
largest  heads  are  precisely  those  most  likely  to  make  their 
existence  known  among  their  fellow-men — to  stamp  their  im- 
press, good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

Caucasian. — The  largest  head  of  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  plaster  cast  is  that  of  Joseph 
Mume,  Esq.,  M.P.  After  making  ample  allowance  for  hair» 
the  cast  gives  a  cubic  measure  above  210  inches.  I  have  been 
told,  by  what  I  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Hume 
requires  a  hat  of  8^,  and  that  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  the  fa- 
mous Irish  M.P.,  reouires  a  hat  nearly  the  same  size.  If 
this  be  true,  and  if  the  ordinary  portraits  which  we  see  of 
him  be  tolerably  correct,  his  head  is  broad  in  more  than  the 
average  proportion,  and  must,  therefore,  be  about  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  O'Connell  appears  also  to 
combine  a  peculiarity  which   I  have  rarely  round  in  large 
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heads,  namely,  a  very  active  and  enduring  temperament.  Na^ 
poleon  Buonaparte  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  such  a 
combination.  In  short,  we  may  safely  assume  tnat  220  cubic 
inches  is  about  the  extreme  limits  of  size  which  the  healthy 
human  head  ever  attains  among  the  Caucasian  race. 

Mongolian. — The  largest  head  of  this  race  which  I  have 
seen  a  measurement  of,  and  whose  history  is  known,  is  that  of 
Tyloolick,  an  Esquimaux,  who  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in 
one  of  his  expeditions.  The  skull,  according  to  Professor 
Tiedemann,  measures  99  inches  internal,  hence  the  head 
must  have  been  about  145  cubic  inches.  Eenoolooapik,  a 
young  Esquimaux  chief,  who  accompanied  Captain  Penny  in 
the  whaling  ship,  St.  Andrews,  to  this  country,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  has  a  head  about  the  same  size  as  his  countryman  just 
named. 

American  Aborigines. — The  largest  head  of  this  race, 
whose  measurement  and  history  I  have  seen,  is  the  famous 
warrior  and  chief,  ^'  Black  Hawk," — rather  more  than  165 
inches.  ^ 

Asiatic. — The  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  Asiatics  known  in  this  country  for  a  head  of  great 
size,  finely  balanced.  The  cast  we  possess  measures,  after 
allowing  for  hair,  above  185  inches. 

Malayan. — Professor  Tiedemann  gives  a  male  native  of 
Huaheine,  equal  to  159  inches.  We  have  no  sketch  of  history, 
however,  whereby  to  discover  whether  the  head  was  healthy 
or  not. 

Ethiopian. — The  cast  of  the  head  of  Eustache,  the  ami- 
able and  talented  negro  of  St.  Domingo — one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  human  nature  ever  known — measures  155  inches. 
Professor  Tiedemann  gives  a  negro  of  Congo  equal  to  170 
inches ;  but  it  is  so  far  above  the  next  highest  specimen  mea- 
sured, that,  in  the  absence  of  a  sketch  of  history,  I  do  not 
venture  to  adopt  its  measure. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  entire  evidence 
connected  with  this  department : — 


Caucasian 

Mongolian 

Malayan 

Ethiopian 

American  Abor. . 
Asiatic 


Average. 


137 
127 
126 
123 
122 
119 


Average  Range. 


100  to  160 
90  ,.  140 
98  ,y   132 

100  „  139 
93  „  146 
95  „  137 


Extreme  H«age. 


40  or  less  to  220 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


145 
159 
155 
165 
185 
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It  remains  in  this  department  to  suggest  a  scale,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  student  will  obtain  definite  ideas  of  wlmt  is 
meant  by  a  '^  large  head/'  a  small,  a  full,  a  moderate-sized 
head,  &c.  It  fortunately  happens  that  this  is  a  very  simple 
and  easy  part  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  we  find  it  already  in 
use  all  but  complete. 

The  following  scale  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  to 
designate  size  in  our  ordinary  practice,  will,  with  the  simplest 
possible  addition,   be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 


view. 


SCALE    IN    USE. 


1. 

2.  Idiocy. 
3. 

4.  Very  small. 

5.  Very  small  or  small. 

6.  Small. 

7.  Small  or  rather  small. 

8.  Rather  small. 

9.  Rather  small  or  moderate. 

10.  Moderate. 

11.  Moderate  or  rather  full. 


12.  Rather  full. 

13.  Rather  full  or  full. 

14.  Full. 

15.  Full  or  rather  large. 

16.  Rather  large. 

17.  Rather  large  or  large. 

18.  Large. 

19.  Large  or  very  large. 

20.  Very  large. 

21 .  Very  large  or  extra  large. 

22.  Extra  large. 


To  designate  the  absolute  size  of  the  head,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  add  a  0  to  each  number  of  the  series,  to  repre- 
sent the  cubic  inches,  and  the  words,  retained  as  they  stand, 
have  a  definite  mathematical  meaning  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 


PROPOSED    SCALE. 


C.  loohes 

10. 

20. 

30.  Idiocy 

40.    and 

50.  Infancy. 

60.  Small." 

70.  Small  or  rather  small. 

80.  Rather  small. 

90.  R.   small  or  moderate. 
100.  Moderate. 
110.  Moderate  or  rather  full. 


C.  Inobea 

120.  Rather  full. 

130.  Rather  full  or  full. 

140.  Full. 

150.  Full  or  rather  full. 

160.  Rather  large. 

170.  Rather  large  or  large. 

180.  Large. 

190.  Large  or  very  large. 

200.  Very  large. 

210.  Very  large  or  extra  large 

220.  Extra  large. 


If  it  be  admitted  that  the  human  head  can  be  measured 
with  the  degree  of  precision  which  we  have  exemplified, — that 


^^-^.r^;^ 
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the  degree  of  precision  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
and  that  the  mathematical  value  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
terms  of  the  scale  is  warranted  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  evi- 
dence,— it  will  farther  be  admitted  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
interests  of  science  to  retain  the  same  meaning  or  value,  in 
the  subsequent  steps  of  estimating  and  recording  the  size 
of  the  different  parts  or  cerebral  organs  ;  and  that  such  can 
be  done,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  skill  or  observing  capabilities  of  the  party  using  the  scale. 

Example. — Given,  a  head  of  140  cubic  inches,  in  which 
five  different  degrees  of  size  of  organs  are  just  perceptible, 
two  above  the  medium  or  average  size,  and  two  below. 
The  proper  designation  of  size  for  the  medium  organs  would 
obviouslv  be  14,  i.e.  "  full."  The  next  size  above  medium, 
if  only  just  perceptibly  larger  to  the  eye  of  a  competent  ob- 
server, must  be  15,  "  full  or  rather  large,"  meaning  thereby 
just  equal  to  the  organs  in  an  accurately  balanced  head  of 
150  cubic  inches.  The  largest  organs  in  the  given  head  will 
be  16,  '^  rather  large,"  or  equal  to  an  equally  balanced  head 
of  160  inches. 

The  next  size  below  the  medium  would  be  13,  ^^  moderate, 
or  rather  full,"  and  the  smallest  would  be  12,  "  moderate," 
equal  to  the  organs  in  a  truly  balanced  head  of  120  cubic 
inches. 

The  same  method  might,  of  course,  be  adopted  with  heads 
of  100,  150,  160,  or  any  other  size,  and  whether  the  organs 
exhibited  one,  two,  three,  or  more  gradations  of  size  above 
or  below  the  medium. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  some  such  degree  of  accuracy  as 
that  referred  to  is  exceedingly  desirable, — is  attempted  in- 
deed by  every  observer,  and  necessarily  so.  With  wnat  suc- 
cess is  another  question,  one  on  which  doubts  are,  with  good 
reason,  entertained  by  many  minds.  And  such  doubts  (whether 
well  founded  or  otherwise,)  are  not  likely  to  be  removed,  but 
by  estimating  size  in  the  practice  of  observation,  with,  a  much 
greater  degree  of  mathematical  precision  than  is  commonly 
attempted.  Whether  such  can  be  done  or  not,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  can  be  so ;  and  I  proceed  to 
show  in  what  way,  only  premising  that  the  method  to  be  sub- 
mitted may  neither  be  the  only  nor  the  best  way.  I  merely 
offer  it  as  useful,  till  a  better  appear. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  PARTS. 

After  measuring  tbe  head  as  a  whole,  I  propose  then  to 
measure  that  whole,  in  four  or  five  separate  parts ;  and  if 
the  measurement  of  the  parts  can  be  executed  with  nearly  as 
much  accuracy  as  that  of  the  whole,  some  important  advan- 
tages will  thereby  be  obtained.  It  will  give  us  the  means  of 
checking  or  proving  the  accuracy  of  our  measurements  in 
cases  where  proof  by  other  means  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, as  is  most  frequently  the  case  with  tbe  living  bead. 
Again,  by  determining,  with  something  like  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, the  size  of  separate  portions  or  distinct  regions  of  the 
head,  we  furnish  the  e^e  with  an  aid  or  standard  whereby  to 
estimate  the  more  mmute  subdivisions— the  separate  organs 
of  each  group. 

The  regions  or  compartments  which  it  is  proposed  to  mea- 
sure separately  are — 

First,  The  Frontal  region,  or  compartment  of  tbe  in- 
tellectual faculties. 
Second,  The  Coronal,  or  region  of  the  superior  senti- 
ments. 
Third,   The  Occipital,  or  region  of  the  domestic  feel- 
ings and  inferior  sentiments. 
Fourth,   The  Lateral  region,   or  aggressive  group  of 
organs. 

The  last  named  region  is,  in  reality,  two  separate  groups, 
or  portions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  but,  lor  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  is  spoken  of  here  throughout  as  one.  It  is  proposed 
to  measure  each  region  or  portion  just  named  as  it  it  were 
formed  like  a  pyramid — the  apex  dipping  into  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  base  being  a  specified  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  head  or  cranium.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  to  be 
understood  that  each  portion  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  cereberal 
pyramid  in  natural  structure,  it  being  well  known  that  all  the 
fibres  do  not  pass  directly  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of 
the  brain  ;  but  the  irregularities,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
are  supposed  to  be  constant,  and  a  pyramidal  figure  is  that 
which,  from  anatomical  and  mathematical  consideratioDs,  it 
appears  proper  to  measure. 

In  determining  the  superficial  space  on  the  head,  in  other 
words,  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  portions  to  be  measured,  it 
would  obviously  be  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  out- 
lines of  the  different  regions  or  groups  of  organs  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  contemplate  in  studying  Phrenology,  and 
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even  though  it  were  quite  practicable  to  determine  the  precise 
position  01  the  outlines  in  every  case,  their  irregular  waving 
course  would  complicate  the  measurements  far  too  much  for 
practice.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  attempt  to  follow  the  precise  Phrenolo- 
gical outlines.  It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  approximation 
to  accuracy  is  obtained  if  we  measure  the  largest  possible 

1  portion,  or  nearly  so,  in  each  region,  to  which  a  regular  out- 
ine  of  surface  can  be  easily  and  certainly  found  by  observ- 
ing anatomical  points  and  lines — provided  that  the  part  mea- 
sured always  bears  a  proportional  relation  of  size  to  the  entire 
region.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  The  superficial  space 
measured  of  each  region  will  therefore  be  a  parallelogram, 
more  or  less  long,  more  or  less  broad,  according  to  the  mea- 
surements of  each  individual  case — and  always  below  the 
actual  size  of  the  Phrenological  group  measured. 

ANTERIOR. 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  plate,  and  points  of  measurement,  described 
page  6.) 

Length From  32     to     32 

Breadth From  22     „      13 

Height From    6     „      32 

NoTB. — Breadth — From  22  to  13,  and  from  23  on  one  side 
to  35  on  the  other,  are  measurements  so  nearly  uniform 
in  most  cases,  that,  in  practice,  I  generally  prefer  the 
latter,  because  the  points  are  readily  seen. 

CORONAL. 

Length From  15     to     13 

Breadth From  19     „      19 

Height From    6     „      16 

Note. — Length — From  15  to  13,  and  from  12  to  35  are 
usually  tne  same,  except  in  peculiar  cases.  The  mea- 
sure may  therefore  be  taken  from  any  point  on  the  line 
joining  15  and  12,  to  any  point  on  the  line  from  13  to  35, 
which  obviously  gives  the  truest  average  of  the  space 
indicated. 

Breadth. — Avoid  irregularities  on  the  temporal  ridge. 

Height. — In  most  cases  the  calliper  may  be  passed  on  line 
from  16  to  near  35,  touching  the  surface  at  all  points. 

LATERAL. 

Length From    2     to      9 

Breadth From    6     „      12 

Height... The  average  breadth  of  the  head. 

I) 
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NoTB The  Lateral  is  really  two  parts,  one  on  each  side, 

and  may  be  measured  as  such  by  taking  one-sixth 
the  height,  calculating  twice,  and  adding  the  products; 
but  as  only  additional  trouble  would  be  gained,  it  is 
better  to  calculate  the  two  as  one,  following  the  general 
rule. 

POSTERIOR. 

Length From    1     to     15 

Breadth From  11      „      11 

Height From    6     „       3 

Note. — Length — In  most  cases  the  calliper  may  be  passed 
from  near  12  on  one  side  to  the  other,  touching  the  sur- 
face at  all  points.     It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  avoid  irre- 
gularities. 
Height — avoid  irregularities  at  3,  by  measuring  a  little  to 
one  side. 

Generally — Avoid  local  irregularities  by  taking^  that  which 
is  most  obviously  the  nearest  average  of  the  specified  measure- 
ment. 

Rule. — To  find  the  cubic  contents,  Multiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth^  and  the  product  by  one-third  the  height. 

Example.          LnUi.     Brdth.     Hgbt.  C.  M.  or  nearest  integer. 

Anterior 3-7x2  7X—  ft-  «•  1  5)=14-985  8ay  15  c  incheB. 

Coronal 4-4X5-2X—  ft.  e.  l-6)=44-928   „  46      do. 

Lateral 4-9X3-4X^  ft.  e,  l.8)z=29-988    „  30      do. 

^°^'''"''' 5.2X5-   xfrw.l-7)=44^      ..^     do. 

Aggregate 134*881  say  135  c  inches. 

The  above  measurement  in  regions,  is  that  of  a  head  which 
by  proof  gives  150  inches.  The  aggregate  is,  therefore,  less 
than  the  proof  by  15  inches,  i.  e.  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of 
the  whole  head. 

The  deficiency  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  intentional, 
and  practically  unavoidable.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  very  nearly  equal  on  each  part  in  proportion  to 
its  size*  The  student  may  easilv  examine  for  himself  by 
lining  and  pointing  a  cast  or  skull  in  the  manner  specified 
page  7,  and  then  measuring  the  specimen,  when  he  will  find 
that  the  anterior  is  measured  sligntly  too  short.  The  coro^ 
nal  is  measured  rather  too  narrow.     The  lateral  does  not  in* 
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elude  a  part  near  the  medulla  oblongata ;  a  protuberance,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  pyramid  is  not  measured. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  posterior  portion.  I  repeat, 
then,  that  each  part  is  deficient,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  size,  and  that  deficiency  is  a  constant  quantity, 
yiz.  one-tenth  part.  The  correction  is,  therefore,  so  simple, 
that  it  can  be  mstantly  made  to  any  possible  number  within 
our  ranffe  of  calculation.  Thus  the  preceding  example  is 
corrected  as  follows,  and  all  others  in  the  same  way  : 

MeMored.     Add  One-tentb.      Corrected. 

Anterior. 16  inches.  1*5  ^  16*5  inches. 

Coronal 45      „  4«5  =  49.6     „ 

Lateral 30      „  3.  =  33.       „ 

Posterior  ........  45      „  4*5  =  49*6      „ 

135  13-5     z=  148*5    proof  150. 

In  practice,  it  simplifies  the  process  very  much  to  omit  the 
correction  in  all  the  parts  except  the  a^^regate ;  and  every 
useful  purpose  is  answered,  when  it  is  distinctly  understood 
and  recollected  that  the  correction  has  to  be  made. 

The  oroposed  mode  of  measuring  the  head  in  parts  is 
exemplined  in  a  subsequent  table,  by  the  same  list  of  speci- 
men cases  already  given  pages  9  and  10. 

The  measurements  of  the  different  regions,  the  aggre- 
gates, corrections,  and  proofs,  are  inserted  in  successive 
columns.  From  these  the  accuracy,  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  attain,  may  be  judged  of. 


EQUALLY  BALANCED  HEADS. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  in  the  practice  of  observation 
and  inference,  one  essential,  among  many  necessary  to  be 
known,  is  the  corresponding  measurements  of  the  same  parts 
of  *^  equally  balancea'  heads — that  is,  heads  which  exhibit  a 
certain  proportion  in  the  relative  size  of  parts,  whatever  the 
absolute  size  of  the  whole  may  be.  Heads  which  are  presumed 
to  possess  equal  innate  power,  adaptation,  or  capabililr  of 
mental  manifestation  in  all  the  parts  or  organs,  and  to  have 
no  native  tendency  in  any  one  particular  direction  more  than 
another,  except  that  which  circumstances  may  impart,  such 
heads  are  called  equally  balanced — meaning  thereby,  equal 
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balance  in  the  capability  of  the  parts  to  execute  the  func- 
tions assigned  them  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  very  unequal 
in  absolute  size  of  parts,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Such  heads  are  very  rarely,  perhaps  never,  seen  complete 
in  all  parts ;  but,  among  the  great  mass  of  human  beings, 
many  present  a  near  approach  to  an  equal  balance  (or  what 
is  supposed  to  be  so)  in  some  one  or  more  parts  of  the  head. 
To  determine  with  certainty  what  is  an  equally  balanced  head 
will  require  very  extensive  observation  and  inference ;  but  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  approximate  the  solution  of  the  problem 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  will  be  useful. 

From  the  measurements  of  a  large  number  of  the  best 
balanced  heads  I  have  seen,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  follow- 
ing are  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  measured  in 
the  manner  above  specified  : — 

The  Anterior^  or  intellectual  region,  is  one-tenth  part  of 

cubic  measure  of  the  whole  head. 
The  Coronal  is  eoual  to  three  times  the  Anterior,  or 

three-tenths  ot  the  head. 
The  Posterior  is  equal  to  the  Coronal. 
The  Lateral  is  equal  to  twice  the  Anterior,   or   two- 
tenths  of  the  measure  of  the  head. 
Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  uniform  proportions  of  an 
equally  balanced  head,  measured  in  the  way  proposed. 


EXAMPLES 

SiMOf 

Anterior, 

Coronal, 

Lateral » 

Poster, 

Head. 

1-tentb. 

3-tenth8. 

^.tenths. 

3-tenth8. 

150 

15 

45 

30 

45 

148 

14-8 

44-4 

29-6 

44-4 

134 

13-4 

40-2 

26-8 

40-2 

96 

9-6 

28-8 

19-2 

28-8 

82-4 

8*24 

24-72 

16-48 

24-72 

Add 

A  ^^P^hA^^A 

I-tenth. 

Agfr«fU 

13-5 

148.5 

13-32 

146-52 

12-06 

132^ 

8-64 

95-04 

7-42 

81-58 

Sum. 

135 
133-2 
120-6 
86-4 
74-16 


One  of  the  many  services  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenologists,  is  the  publishing,  in  1829,  of  a 
Model  Bust,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
best  copy  of  it  which  I  have  seen,  exhibits  the  proportions 
above  stated  in  every  particular.     The  size  is  150  mches. 

The  following  table  shows  the  measurement  of  the  regions 
of  a  series  of  models  corresponding  to  each  ten  inches  oi  the 
scale  of  size  from  60  inches  to  200  :  it  will  enable  the  student 
to  compare,  at  sight,  the  measurements  of  any  head  with  a 
model  of  a  greater,  a  less,  or  a  corresponding  size  : — 
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MODELS. 

8iM. 

Anter. 

Cor. 

Lateral. 

Potter. 

Sum. 

Corroe. 

Aggregate. 

60 

6 

18 

12 

18 

54 

6 

60 

70 

7 

21 

14 

21 

63 

7 

70 

80 

8 

24 

16 

24 

72 

8 

80 

90 

9 

27 

18 

27 

81 

9 

90 

100 

10 

30 

20 

30 

90 

10 

100 

110 

11 

33 

22 

33 

99 

11 

110 

120 

12 

36 

24 

36 

108 

12 

120 

130 

13 

39 

26 

39 

117 

13 

130 

140 

14 

42 

28 

42 

126 

14 

140 

150 

15 

45 

30 

45 

135 

15 

150 

160 

16 

48 

32 

48 

U4 

16 

160 

170 

17 

51 

34 

51 

153 

17 

170 

180 

18 

54 

36 

54 

162 

18 

180 

190 

19 

57 

38 

57 

171 

19 

190 

200 

.20 

60 

40 

60 

180 

20 

200 

Whether  or  not  the  proportions  above  stated  are  those  of 
an  equally  balanced  head,  is  a  proposition  which  every  head, 
cast,  and  cranium,  whether  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  that  we 
have  access  to  examine,  and  of  which  the  history  or  manifes- 
tations are  known,  give  their  individual  items  of  evidence  for 
or  against.  It  matters  not  either  how  near  to,  or  how  far 
from,  a  true  balance  the  specimen  may  be,  if  the  character  and 
circumstances  are  clearly  defined — the  quota  of  evidence  is 
equally  conclusive.  Neither  does  it  matter  what  particular 
**  type"  the  head  may  range  under ;  the  equal  balance  pro- 
portions are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  still  the  same.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  every  variety  of  size  may  exhibit 
the  same  shape  and  proportions,  and  that  the  same  size  may 
exhibit  every  variety  of  shape  and  proportions,  but  it  may  not 
be  so  readily  admitted  that  the  same  size  and  proportions  may 
be  found  in  a  considerable  variety  of  shapes ;  yet  so  it  appears 
to  be.  The  long  and  narrow  head,  such  as  Mr.  Goss ;  the 
short  and  square  head,  such  as  Dr.  Gall,  or  Cordonnier ;  the 
round  and  high  heads,  such  as  Mr.  King,  and  the  common 
busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may,  I  believe  often  do,  exhibit 
the  same  size  in  whole  and  proportion  of  parts  as  the  type  re- 
presented by  the  model  bust. 


MEASUBEBiENT  OF  REOIONB. 


HEADB.  ^^'-  A"^-  '«"*• 

Dr.  Gall 174      20      54 


Rev.  Mr.  M. 

169 

17 

53 

37 

43 

150 

15 

165 

R.  B.  Slieridan 

166 

16 

45 

36 

50 

148 

15 

163 

F.  Cordoniiier 

)80 

19 

49 

41 

52 

161 

16 

177 

Rajah  Ra.  Roy 

190 

19 

64 

38 

45 

166 

17 

183 

French  M.D, 

178 

17 

48 

41 

54 

160 

16 

176 

Mr.  Go.. 

178 

19 

58 

37 

42 

156 

16 

172 

Robert  Owen 

155 

15 

43 

34 

44 

136 

14 

150 

Mr.  King 

160 

19 

45 

34 

45 

143 

14 

157 

Mr.  Terry 

160 

16 

44 

34 

46 

142 

14 

156 

Horace  Smith 

165 

19 

47 

37 

41 

144 

14 

158 

114 
117 

11 
10 

28 
33 

25 

26 

37 
35 

101 

104 

10 
10 

111 

aara  Fisher 

114 

En.lachp 

155 

15 

51 

31 

41 

138 

14 

152 

MURDERERS. 

Hare 

150 

16 

40 

40 

44 

136 

14 

150 

Burke 

148 

14 

42 

38 

41 

135 

13 

146 

Allan  of  Aberdeen- 

148 

15 

35 

37 

46 

132 

13 

145 

Adam  of  InverneM, 

145 

14 

35 

32 

48 

129 

13 

142 

Greenacre 

135 

14 

32 

32 

42 

120 

12 

132 

CoorvoKier 

180 

16 

46 

43 

55 

160 

16 

176 

Linn,  Parricide 

180 

18 

46 

46 

46 

159 

16 

175 

160 
135 

17 
13 

44 

31 

38 
36 

42 
39 

141 
119 

14 

12 

145 

H.  M  Innea 

131 

Dean 

152 

13 

37 

40 

46 

136 

14 

150 

Martin,  Parricide™ 

138 

12 

32 

37 

40 

121 

12 

133 

8KIIIJ.0. 

Robert  Bums 

146 

16 

45 

30 

41 

132 

13 

1« 

Dr.  Bpurzheim 

145 

16 

40 

30 

42 

128 

13 

141 

La  Fontaine 

150 

15 

41 

33 

45 

134 

13 

147 

Swift 

130 

13 

36 

32 

35 

115 

12 

127 

King  Robert  Bruce, 

130 

12 

33 

32 

41 

118 

12 

130 

Gen.  Wurmser 

115 

12 

30 

28 

32 

102 

10 

IIS 

HiL  ot  Vienna 

95 

8 

27 

23 

28 

86 

9 

9S 

CUMlItAL. 

110 

12 

32 

25 

29 

98 

10 

108 

120 

13 

30 

28 

.36 

107 

11 

lie 

81 

Fnwt  Antnr.  Conn.   I^Ui.  PoUrr. 


Niabet 

115 
95 

10 
6 

32 
23 

28 
24 

35 

32 

105 
85 

10 
6 

115 
93 

Tardy 

130 

13 

34 

32 

37 

116 

12 

128 

Chinese  AaBB«sin_„ 

112 

9 

31 

24 

35 

99 

10 

109 

Agnes  Clark 

lOO 

10 

29 

25 

27 

91 

9 

100 

Chatham  Convict— 

130 

12 

35 

34 

35 

116 

12 

128 

BuchoDDan 

lis 

11 

34 

27 

33 

105 

10 

115 

Cung.  Debtor 

no 

12 

29 

27 

30 

98 

10 

108 

French  S<ddier 

100 

8 

26 

23 

34 

91 

9 

100 

loeUnder 

110 

10 

30 

26 

31 

97 

10 

107 

Celt 

120 

12 

31 

28 

35 

106 

11 

117 

Swiss 

llj 

10 

34 

26 

31 

101 

10 

111 

Ancient  Greek 

lie 

11 

33 

29 

33 

106 

II 

117 

84 

7 

24 

19 

25 

75. 

7 

82 

Armenian 

97 

8 

28 

22 

27 

85 

9 

94 

Chinese 

100 

9 

29 

25 

26 

89 

9 

98 

Hindoo 

105 

8 

31 

22 

32 

95 

9 

104 

Burmese 

90 

8 

25 

23 

26 

82 

8 

90 

Ceylonese 

88 

7 

26 

21 

24 

78 

8 

86 

Native  of  Java 

110 

8 

32 

21 

29 

97 

10 

107 

Papuan  Islander 

130 

10 

36 

34 

37 

117 

12 

129 

N.  Holland  Chief- 

112 

10 

30 

25 

35 

100 

10 

110 

N.  S.  W.  Female  _ 

82 

8 

20 

19 

25 

72 

7 

79 

New  Zealander 

no 

8 

31 

27 

31 

97 

10 

107 

Moor 

88 

8 

26 

21 

23 

78 

8 

86 

Peruvian 

94 

8 

26 

22 

27 

84 

8 

93 

Negro 

102 

5* 

26 

25 

33 

90 

9 

99 

112 

9 

30 

24 

35 

98 

10 

108 

Mozambique 

120 

n 

32 

29 

34 

106 

11 

117 

Cafite  Female 

95 

9 

24 

21 

30 

84 

8 

92 

Esquimaui: 

92 

8 

24 

22 

29 

83 

8 

91 

E.,«im.u. 

98 

8 

23 

25 

30 

86 

9 

95 

N.  Americ  Iiidiu, 

90 

9 

25 

23 

24 

80 

8 

88 

Carib                

106 

7 

26 

29 

33 

95 

10 

105 

Peruvian 

92 

8 

24 

24 

25 

83 

8 

91 

Braril  Indian 

88 

8 

24 

20 

27 

79 

S 

87 

ChiWse 

98 

8 

27 

23 

30 

88 

9 

97 

Anucaaiin  War._ 

105 

9 

24 

26 

24 

93 

9 

102 

C«yl.  T.  T.  Boy_ 

82 

6 

22 

17 

26 

71 

7 

78 

32 

I  will  now  take  leave  to  assume  that  the  reader  is  prepared 
to  examine  the  cases  quoted  in  the  table  of  the  measurements 
of  regions,  to  compare  these  with  each  other,  with  model  pro- 
portions of  all  sizes,  with  any  other  heads  whatever,  and  with 
the  published  memoirs  of  the  different  individuals,  and  from 
the  whole  to  judge  how  far  the  measurements  £[iven  are  in 
accordance,  or  otherwise,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  known 
characters. 

I  may  first  remark,  however,  that  it  is  the  constant,  or  ge- 
neral features  only,  of  the  individual  character,  which  will  be 
made  apparent  in  most  cases  by  the  measurements.  When 
striking  features  of  character  turn  upon  one  or  two  prominent 
or  defective  organs  in  one  or  more  of  the  groups,  such  fea- 
tures will  appear  in  the  measurements  so  far  only  as  the  gene- 
ral size  of  the  region  is  affected  by  the  excess  or  deficiency. 

Example  I. 

Intel.        Mor.        Aggr.      Dom. 

Caucas.  Model,  average  size,  137  ...  14  ...  41   ...  27  ...  41 

Dr.  Gall, 174  ...  20  ...  54  ...  34  ...  46 

Model,  correspond. size,...  174  ...   17  ...  52  ...  35  ...  52 

The  first  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Gall's  head  is  great 
size,  174  inches — the  average  of  his  race  being  137.  The 
second  is  the  still  greater  size  of  the  anterior,  or  intellectual 
region,  20  inches — the  model  proportion  being  17  inches  for 
the  corresponding  size,  and  14  inches  for  the  average.  The 
coronal  region  appears  bv  the  cast  to  be  unequally  balanced 
in  some  of  the  organs ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  slightly 
above  the  model  proportions,  and  far  above  the  average — 
being  54  to  41.  Tne  lateral  is  slightly  below  the  model 
(34  to  35),  and  the  posterior  still  farther  below  (46  to  52). 

Example  II. 

Intel.        Mor.        Aggr,      Dom. 

Asiatic.  Model,  average  size, 119  •••  12  ...  36  ...  24  ...  36 

Rajah  Ramah.  Roy, 190  ...  19  ...  64  ...  38  ...  45 

Model,  correspond. size,...  190  ...   19  ...  67  ...  38....  57 

Rajah  R.  Roy,  the  famous  Hindoo  chief,  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest  order.  In  size  of  head, 
he  towers  above  his  fellow- Asiatics  like  a  giant  among  pig- 
mies— ^he  bein^  190,  they  averaging  119.  The  intellect  is 
exactly  the  model  size  on  the  whole,  but  some  of  the  organs 
are  slightly  above  and  others  slightly  below  the  equal  balance. 
The  coronal  is  far  above  the  model  size.  Some  of  the  organs 
are  fiur  below  and  others  farther  above  the  model  balance* 


Caucu.  Model,  average  size, 137  ...  14  ...  41   ...  2?  ...  41 

Hare, 150  ...  16  ...  40  ...  40  ...  44 

Model,  correspond. size,.. .150  ...   15  ...  -15  ...  30  ...  45 

Hare,  the  aasociate  of  the  notorious  Burke,  it  is  allowed  by 
all,  was  the  more  infamous  of  the  two.  Burke  had  the  first 
offer  to  be  admitted  king's  evidence,  and  he  refused.  Hare 
sacrificed  his  associate  to  save  himself.  His  head  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average  (150  to  137).  The  intellect  is  above 
the  model  proportion  (16  to  15),  and  atill  farther  above  the 
average  (16  to  14).  The  coronal  is  not  only  below  the  model 
(40  to  50),  but  even  below  the  average  (40  to  41).  The 
aggressive  Is  far  above  the  model  (40  to  30),  and  still  farther 
above  the  average  (40  to  27).  The  disproportion  between 
the  moral  (5  below)  and  the  aggressive  (10  above)  is  15 
inches,  being  nearly  the  entire  size  of  the  intellect. 


Ethiopian.Model,aver.size,...123  ...  12     ...  36     ...  24  ...  36 

Eustache, 15.5  ...    15      ...  5!      ...  31   ...  41 

Model,  cor.  size,...  155  ...   15-5  ...  46-S  ...  31   ...  46-5 

Eustache. — "  No  situation  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
virtuous  conduct  than  that  of  Eustache  when  he  was  a  slave, 
associated  with  slaves  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  their 
masters;  yet  such  was  the  preserving  power  of  a  high  moral 
and  intellectual  organization,  that  he  nobly  discharged  his 
duty  to  both  belligerents,  and  triumphed  over  every  temp- 
tation." Mr.  Combe's  System,  p.  776.  During  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  he  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  more  than  400  of  the  white  population. 
In  every  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  discharged  his 
duty  with  unexampled  industry  aud  fidelity.  The  French  In- 
stitute awarded  to  him  the  "  Prize  of  Virtue,"  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1632,  and  the  Governmeot  gave  him  a  handsome 
annuity. 

The  head  of  Eustache  is  far  above  the  Negro  average, 
(155  to  123.)  The  anterior  is  equal  to  the  model  propor- 
tions. The  coronal  is  above  the  model  (51  to  46),  and  se- 
veral of  the  organs  are  much  farther  above  the  equal  balance. 

Among  the  multitude  of  comparisons  which  wilt  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  I  shall  only 
instance  one  more,  viz. : — instead  of  comparing  the  size  of 
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the  different  regions  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  other 
heads,  compare  the  different  sizes  of  model,  or  equally  ba- 
lanced heaas  which  correspond  with  the  separate  regions  of 
the  individual  heads,  thus — 


Meai nrement  of  Regioni. 


Corretpondlng  SIxe  of  Model  He«ds. 


Intel. 

Mor. 

Aggr. 

Dorn. 

Intel. 

Mor. 

Aggr. 

Dom. 

Dr.  Gall..,  .  20 

54 

34 

46 

200 

180 

170 

153 

R.B.Rov_  19 

64 

38 

45 

190 

210 

190 

150 

Hare...  .'  ..  16 

40 

40 

44 

160 

130 

210 

145 

Eastache.*^  15 

51 

31 

41 

150 

170 

155 

140 

Linn-^ 18 

46 

46 

46 

180 

153 

230 

153 

Green  acrc^  14 

32 

32 

42 

140 

110 

160 

160 

Here  we  see  the  anterior  region  of  Dr.  Gall's  head  is  equal 
to  the  same  part  of  a  model  of  200  inches.  The  coronal  in 
R.  R.  Roy  equals  that  in  a  model  of  21 0.  The  lateral  re- 
gion of  Linn  is  equal  to  the  same  region  in  a  model  head  of 
230  inches.  Thus  may  the  comparisons  be  varied  to  any 
extent,  and  in  any  way  which  may  be  deemed  most  appropri- 
ate to  elucidate  the  concomitance  of  size  an^  character. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  understand  the  full  force  or  value  of  such  comparisons,  and 
indeed  cannot  be  so,  until  it  is  known  what  decree  of  func- 
tional energy,  or  what  amount  of  mental  manifestation  cor- 
responds to  given  sizes  of  heads,  regions,  and  organs,  under 
specified  circumstances ;  the  first  essential  step  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  or  rather  series  of  problems,  is  to 
determine  absolute  size  of  parts  with  the  necessary  degree  of 
accuracy. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  measurement  and 
proportions  of  parts,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  volume  of 
each  region,  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  specified,  deter- 
mines its  place  on  the  scale  of  size,  or,  in  other  words,  gives 
the  average  size  of  the  organs  composing  the  group.  Thus, 

Anterior, — The  cubic  inches  and  the  point  on  the  scale 
are  always  the  same. 

Examples. 

10  inches,  moderate;  14^  full;  16,  rather  laige;  18,  lai^e. 

Coronal. — The  cubic  inches  divided  by  3,  gives  the  point 
on  the  scale. 

Examples. 

42  ~  3  =  14,  full.  48  -*.  3  =  16,  rather  lax^e. 
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Odcipitdl  same  as  the  coronal. 

Lateral. — The  cubic  inches  divided  by  2,  gives  the  point 
on  the  scale. 

Examples. 

20  -f-  2  =  10,  moderate.        30  -^  2  =  15^  full,  or  rather  largo 

It  remains  for  the  eye  to  determine  the  size  of  the  indi* 
vidual  organs,  guided  throughout  by  the  ascertained  average, 
in  retaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  mathematical  value  of 
the  terms  used.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  manner  described 
page  23,  with  this  diflference,  that  the  absolute  size  of  each 
region  (instead  of  that  of  the  bead)  is  now  to  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  estimate  and  comparison. 


w.  UKSSFTT,  rnisTKiJ,  abkrdee:?. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  FELLOWSHIP. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

The  public  appearance  of  a  long  official  letter,  from 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners,  is 
a  circumstance  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  could  not 
fail  to  create  considerable  sensation,  and  accordingly, 
like  most  other  members  of  the  College,  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  perusal  of  the  document  alluded  to,  with  no 
small  curiosity  to  learn  what  course  you  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  much  discussed 
but  little  disputed  question  of  the  Fellowship. 

I  own  I  did  not  expect  that  any  proposal  of  a  conci- 
liatory character  would  be  found  to  emanate  from  your 
body,  nor  did  I  at  all  imagine  that  you  would  be  able, 
if  willing,  to  devise  any  measure  likely  to  prove  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  or  even  to  any  party.  The  time 
for  that  is  gone  by.  But  slight  as  were  my  hopes  of 
anything  like  an  attempt  on  your  part  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  crisis,  or  to  remedy  the  un- 
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happy  confusion  into  which  you  have  contrived  to 
throve  the  profession,  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  humiliating  spectacle  which  your  letter  brings  be- 
fore me,  of  a  body  of  men  whom  I  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  respectable,  and  whose  unpopularity  at  this 
moment  I  was  willing  to  regard  as  more  due  to  want  of 
judgment  than  to  any  other  fault, — a  body  of  men  for 
many  of  whom  individually  I  entertain  feelings  of  per- 
sonal regard,  and  for  the  difficulties  of  whose  position 
all  thoughtful  members  of  the  profession  have  been 
ready  to  make  allowance, — I  was  not,  I  say,  prepared 
for  the  truly  disgraceful  exhibition,  of  such  a  body  of 
men  having  the  eflFrontery  to  enter  upon  a  deliberate 
justification  of  a  measure  the  flagrant  atrocity  of  which 
has  brought  down  upon  them  the  indignant  rebuke  not 
only  of  the  whole  medical  profession,  but  of  nearly  the 
whole  public  press,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party  ; 
and  to  support  that  justification  by  means  which  I  can- 
not otherwise  characterize  than  as  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts.  These  are  hard  words,  and  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  me  to  enter  at  once  upon  such  explana- 
tions as  they  may  seem  to  require ;  and  I  do  this  the 
more  readily,  because  the  first  part  of  your  letter  being 
merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  topics  alluded  to  in  the 
late  remonstrance  of  the  National  Association,  needs 
no  comment  from  me,  who  am  not  a  member  of  that 
body  ;  however  strong  may  be  my  conviction,  that  the 
contemptuous  tone  you  have  thought  proper  to  adopt,  is 
not  exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  one  body  of 
gentlemen  to  another,  nor,  considering  the  position  you 
now  occupy  in  the  public  eye,  is  it,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  quite  becoming. 


Passing  over,  therefore,  this  preamble,  I  come  to  the 
following  paragraph : — 

'^  In  noticing  the  protest  of  the  National  Association, 
the  Council  have  to  remark,  that  the  formation  of  the 
new  class  of  fellows  was  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  by  her  Majesty's  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  electoral  body.  The  principles  on  which 
they  acted,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cent charter  to,  that  effect,  are  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  quoted  from  a  statement  dated  May 
25th,  1844,  which  was  circulated  among  the  members. 

^'  ^  The  Council  entered  on  the  duty  assigned  to  them 
by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  with  a  full  sense 
of  its  invidious  nature.  They  were  aware,  that  of 
those  not  included  in  the  list  of  fellows,  a  considerable 
number  would  feel  and  express  dissatisfaction.  But 
they  have  done  what  was  required  of  them  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  have  made  the  selection  altogether 
on  public  grounds,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  and 
uninfluenced  by  private  motives.' 

**  *  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  College 
are  less  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery  than  in  that 
of  medicine,  midwifery,  and  pharmacy,  and  many  of 
them  have  arrived  at  well-deserved  eminence  in  these 
latter  departments  of  the  medical  profession.  But  the 
Council,  keeping  in  view  the  objects  for  which  the  Col- 
lege was  especially  established,  have  felt  it  their  duty, 
in  the  nomination  of  fellows,  to  regard  chiefly  the  qua- 
lifications of  members  as  practitioners  in  surgery,  or  as 
improvers  of  those  sciences  which  tend  to  its  advance- 
ment' 

^'  Thus  was  the  principle  which  guided  the  Council 
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in  discharging  this  responsible  duty  publicly  proposed, 
and  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
College  whilst  the  power  of  nomination  still  remained  ; 
and  the  principle  unhesitatingly  avowed  by  the  Council, 
as  that  upon  which  they  acted,  and  upon  which  they 
feel  bound  to  act,  were  they  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  reconstructing  the  schedule  of  fellows,  is  that  of  the 
selection  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  cultivation  of  surgery  and  its  collateral  sci- 
ences." 

Now  I  would  put  it  to  any  honest  man,  who  may 
have  read  the  foregoing  sentences,  whether  he  would 
not  suppose  that  the  Council  had  acted  with  judicious 
discrimination,  and  that  the  principle  of  selection  here 
laid  down  was  apparently  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
object  in  view  ;  and  when  I  had  obtained  his  assent  to 
this  proposition^  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  rae 
he  could  not  withhold,  I  would  then  state  to  him  the 
notorious  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  actual  list  of 
fellows,  so  far  from  exhibiting  traces  of  any  such  princi- 
ple, or  indeed  any  principle  at  all,  consists  of  a  medley  of 
persons  possessing  every  variety  of  qualification  ;  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  dentists,  men -mid  wives,  and  apothe- 
caries, many  of  them,  it  is  true,  highly  distinguished  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  well  deserving  any 
honour  that  may  accrue  to  them,  but  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  merits,  be  they  what  they  may,  have 
yet  to  be  discovered.  My  honest  friend  would,  no 
doubt,  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  say  that  there  was  a 
a  mistake  somewhere;  and  to  point  out  where  this 
mistake  lies  is  one  of  the  objects  I  propose  to  myself  in 
this  letter,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked. 


Id  order  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  whole  trans  • 
action,  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  succeeding  passages 
of  the  "  statement"  you  have  referred  to,  vrhere  I  find  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  method  by  which,  as  you 
assert,  you  proceeded  to  apply  your  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  particular  cases ;  and  without  this  additional 
reference,  I  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  principles  on 
which  you  acted  are  tiot  ^^  sufiiciently  explained,"  not- 
withstanding your  assertion  to  the  contrary,  and  your 
wish  to  make  it  appear  so. 

On  looking  to  the  statement  in  question,  then,  I  find 
as  follows.  After  declaring  that  the  great  majority  of 
members  of  the  College  are  less  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  surgery  than  in  that  of  medicine,  midwifery,  and  phar- 
macy, and  that,  ^although  many  of  them  have  arrived 
at  well-deserved  eminence  in  these  departments,  the 
Council  felt  it  their  duty  (keeping  in  mind  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  College  was  especially  esta- 
blished) to  regard  chiefly  the  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers as  practitioners  in  surgery  or  the  sciences  spe- 
cially related  to  it ;  you  proceed  to  announce  that 
"  in  accordance  with  this  principle,"  you  placed  in 
the  list  of  Fellows  the  surgeons  of  all  the  recog- 
nized hospitals  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the 
conviction  that  surgeons  of  large  hospitals  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  experience  in  surgery,  and  that  they  are 
principally  consulted  in  surgical  cases.  Now  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion} 
which  certainly  admits  of  two  opinions,  I  will  merely 
ask  what  accordance  there  is  between  the  ^^  principle" 
laid  down  and  this  alleged  application  of  it,  and  what 
claim  the  one  has  to  be  considered  as    a  development 
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of  the  other  ?     Had  you  limited  your  nomination   of 
hospital  surgeons  to  such  as  were  not  engaged  in  medicine, 
midwifery,  or  pharmacy,  the  a  dherence  to  a  principle 
would  have  been  intelligible ;  or  as  this  would  have  been 
too  exclusive,  had  you  taken  any  one  ground  of  selection, 
no  matter  what,  among  hospital  surgeons,in  which  body, 
I  suppose,  you  will  not  deny  that  there  are  as  many  kinds 
and  degrees  of  excellence  as  in  any  other,  there  would 
have  been  less  room  for  complaint.     But  to  overthrow 
the  principle  upon  which  you  started,  the  first  moment 
you  began  to  put  your  new  powers  into  action,  and 
then  take  credit  for  acting  up  to  it,  by  suppressing  all 
allusion  to  any  other  mode  of  selection,  and  referring 
to  one  single  paragraph  of  your  statement  to  which 
nobody  objects,  as  if  you  really  had  adhered  to  it,  has 
a  something  of  dishonesty  in  it,  not   quite  creditable 
either  to  your  candour  or  veracity.    And  this  is  precisely 
what  I  meant  when  I  accused  you  of  misrepresenting  the 
facts  of  the  case  ;  you  state  that  you  proceeded  upon 
one  principle,  while  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  you 
proceeded  upon   another.      Your  avowed  object  was 
to  signalize  surgeons  as  separate  from  general  prac- 
titioners, and    recognize    a  distinction  which   already 
exists,   and   which    the    public    are    familiar    with ; 
whereas  your  real    object  was   to   distinguish   hospi- 
tal surgeons  from  others,  and  by  making  the  mere  pos- 
session of  such  an  appointment  a  sufficient  title  to  the 
honour  of  the  fellowship,  you  endeavour  to  lead  the 
public  to  suppose,  that  the  being  elected  surgeon  to  a 
hospital   is   a   sort   of    attestation  of  superior  merit; 
whereas  it  is  more  often  the  mere  result  of  local  interest 
or  personal  exertion.     I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this 
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point  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  one  idea  which  has  been  present 
in  your  minds  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  and 
because  those  who  have  watched  carefuUv  the  affairs 
of  the  College  during  the  last  ten   or  twelve  years, 
know  very  well  that  the  exaltation  of  all  those  who 
happen  to  be  employed  in  teaching  the  profession  over 
those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it,  has  been  for  a  long 
while  a  favourite  project  with  the  council,  and  one  which 
they  have  never  lost  sight  of  from  the  time  when  they 
issued  the  abortive  "  Ordinance"  of  1836,  in  which  the 
original  term  lecturers  was  surreptitiously  changed  into 
teachers,  in  order  to  include  the  hospital  surgeons  who 
were  supposed  to  come  indirectly  under  the  latter  dcno« 
mination.    The  history  of  this  ordinance  is  so  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  about  the  fel- 
lowship, that  I  shall  in  an  appendix  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  relating  to  it,  which  appeared 
in  the  ^'  Medical  Gazette,"  and  which  will  show  that 
the  writer  foresaw  and  forewarned  the  council  of  the 
fatal  precipice  which  was  before  them,  and  their  blind- 
ness to  which  all  true  well-wishers  to  the  College  have 
now  so  deeply  to  deplore.  But  the  exclusive  nomination 
of  the  hospital  surgeons,  was,  it  would  seem,  rather  too 
strong  a  measure,  and  one  not  likely  to  pass  unobsen^ed, 
and  therefore  the  statement  goes  on  to  say,  secondly, 
that  you  were  "  aware  that  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom there  are  members  of  the  College  having  consider- 
able reputation  as  surgeons,  and  called  into  consultation 
in  surgical  cases,  by  the  practitioners  in  iheir  neigh- 
bourhood, although  they  have  no  connexion  with  hos- 
pitals ;  and  the  council   thought  it  right  to  place  the 
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most  eminent  of  such  persons  on  the  list  of  fellows.    In 
executing  this  part  of  their  duties,  great  circumspection 
was  required,  lest  improper  names  should  be  inserted 
and  proper  ones  omitted.     In  this  respect,  the  (first) 
list  is  incomplete,  there  being  individuals  in  this  class 
whose  claims  are   still   under   consideration.'^      Now 
I  should  like  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  some 
surgeons    who   had  acquired  considerable  reputation 
should  be    subjected  to  such   severe  scrutiny,  w^bile 
others,  of  whom  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  they  have 
acquired  any  reputation  at  all  were  included  without 
any  question ;  or  why  the  claims  of  individuals  of  the 
former  class  only  were  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a 
more  lengthened  "consideration."      I   say   indignity, 
because  the  charier  is  so  worded,  that  all  persons  placed 
in  the  second  list  of  fellows,  are  actually  lower  in  rank 
than  those  in  the  first  list,  a  circumstance  which  should 
have   made  you   particularly  careful   to  preserve   the 
chronological  order  of  seniority,  and  not  to  allow  any 
to  occupy  a  position  in  the  second  list  but  those  whose 
age  was  such  as  naturally  to  place  them  there. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  which  I  must  not  pass  un« 
unnoticed,  I  mean  your  assertion  that  the  intention  of 
the  second  list  was  to  enable  you  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  former  one.  Now  without  hazarding 
the  slightest  guess  at  the  object  of  that  second  list,  (for 
I  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  do  soj  I  venture  to 
feel  sure,  that  her  Majesty's  government  certainly  did 
not  intend  by  it,  that  persons  deserving  of  the  fellow- 
ship at  all,  should  be  put  into  another  class  as  it  were  of 
second  ratefellowsy  merely  because  they  were  left  out 
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of  the  firnt  list,  through  your  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  *'  statement,'*  relates  to 
tlie  case  of  military  and  naval  surgeons,  documents 
relating  to  which  subject  I  shall  put  together  in  the  ap- 
pendix, that  they  may  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time  I  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  clause 
of  this  precious  production,  which  declares  that  ^'  there 
are  in  London  several  practitioners  in  surgery,  who, 
though  not  connected  with  hospitals,  were  considered 
eligible  to  the  council  under  the  former  charter,  and 
under  former  usages,  and  the  council,  therefore,  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  ;**  the 
question  being,  ^^  not  whether  they  should  be  elevated 
into  a  new  position,  but  whether  they  should  be  dis- 
placed from  one  they  had  previously  occupied."  With 
regard  to  these  gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
observing,  that  as  the  object  of  the  new  charter  was  to 
throw  open  the  College  upon  less  exclusive  principles 
than  formerly  governed  it,  and  in  short  to  make  it  both 
by  name  and  in  reality,  a  College  of  the  Surgeons  of 
England^  instead  of  a  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London :  it  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
said  charter  to  confer  any  exclusive  privilege  in  imita- 
tion of  former  usages,  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere  resi- 
dence within  the  metropolis. 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  no  one  could  be  eligible 
to  the  council,  unless  he  were  within  such  a  distance  as 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  a  distinction  altogether  honorary 
should  be  monopolized  by  London  practitioners,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  whose  qualifications  were  exactly 
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the  same  in  all  respects,  and  who  woukl,  as  before, 
become  eligible  to  the  council,  by  the  mere  act  of 
changing  their  place  of  residence.  So  far  from  its  being 
true  that  the  parties  to  whom  this  clause  refers,  were 
not  elevated  into  a  new  position ;  the  fact  is,  that  the 
new  position  was  made  on  purpose  for  them. 

As  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  made  reference  relate  only  to  particular 
cases,  and  are  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  any 
general  rule  of  selection,  I  shall  not  now  allude  to 
them,  my  object  being  to  prove,  that  according  to  your 
own  showing,  the  nominations  to  the  fellowship  were 
made  upon  very  different  grounds,  than  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  surgery,  and  that  your  boasted  exemption 
from  the  influence  of  favour  and  prejudice  in  this  mat- 
ter is  utterly  without  foundation. 

I  shall  now  conclude  these  few  remarks  on  your 
memorable  statement,  by  merely  entering  my  protest 
against  the  cool  assurance  with  which  you  attribute  a 
defective  education  to  all  those  members  whom  it  has 
not  been  your  pleasure  to  honour,  while  you  conside- 
rately inform  them  that  they  may,  forsooth,  raise  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry  and  talents,  to  the  same 
rank  in  the  College  with  those  whose  advantages  have 
been  greater;  and  by  assuring  you  that  the  medical 
profession  generally  is  fully  aware  that  each  individual 
"  makes  his  own  place  in  society,"  and  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  guard  us  so  tenderly  against  the  tanta- 
lizing delusion  that  the  possession  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  materially 
change  our  condition  in  this  respect,  and  make  our  com- 
pany more  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  aristocracy  than 
it  was  before. 
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So  much  then  for  your  statement  itself,  a  production 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  being  a  mere  after- 
thought, got  up  for  the  purpose  of  quieting,  if  possible, 
the  clamour  to  which  the  publication  of  the  first  list 
gave  rise.  As  an  exposition  of  your  avowed  principles 
of  nomination,  it  challenges  criticism ;  although  till  its 
appearance  no  one  ever  supposed  that  you  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  assert,  that  you  had  acted  upon  any 
principle  at  all,  the  very  reverse  being  well-known  to  be 
the  fact 

I  call  upon  you  to  deny,  if  you  can,  that  when  you 
first  set  about  to  create  the  new  class  of  fellows,  you 
adopted  no  other  mode  of  selection  than  by  putting 
down  the  names  of  such  persons  as  you  happened  indi- 
vidually to  be  acquainted  with,  and  that  up  to  the  time 
when  the  list  was  obliged  to  appear,  the  notion  of  bind- 
ing yourselves  down  to  any  rule  or  method,  never  once 
entered  your  heads. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  point  from  whence  I  started, 
and  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  your  reply  to  the 
letter  of  the  National  Association.  This  document  is 
not  a  little  curious,  for  in  it  you  openly  declare,  that  for 
years  past  you  have  been  conferring  your  diploma  upon 
persons  possessed  of  no  more  surgical  knowledge  than 
fits  them  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  under 
"  ordinary  exigencies/' 

Now  although  this  was  well-known  in  the  profession, 
I  think  the  public  will  be  not  a  little  staggered  at  it ; 
and  while  you  take  the  credit  of  providing  for  the 
"  needs  of  society,"  society  will  not  be  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing that  the  lives  of  the  public  have  been  heartlessly 
placed  in  jeopardy,  while  you  have  been  pocketing  the 
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money  of  medical  students,  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tences. 

Does  your  diploma  say  one  word  about  "  ordinary*' 
exigencies?'*  No,  it  declares  that  the  candidate  has 
been  deliberately  examined  in  the  art  and  science  of 
surgery,  an  art  and  science  which  although  it  does  con- 
tain, certainly  is  not  limited  to  the  minor  operations  as 
they  are  called.  Needs  of  society  indeed !  What  have 
you  to  do  with  the  needs  of  society  ?  So  far  from  your 
being  called  upon  to  take  such  needs  into  your  conside- 
ration, any  person  might,  in  spite  of  you  and  your 
diploma,  practise  surgery  upon  all  classes  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Gentlemen  applied  for  your  diploma, 
not  to  satisfy  the  law,  that  they  were  provided  with  the 
requisite  stock  in  trade  to  commence  business  as  sur- 
geons, but  because  a  just  and  honest  examination 
would  put  a  seal  upon  their  education,  and  the  names 
of  eminence  attached  to  their  diploma  would  attest  their 
proficiency  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

This  is  what  they  paid  their  money  for,  and  then 
after  taking  their  fees,  and  politely  bowing  them  out, 
you  turn  round  upon  them  some  years  after  and  tell 
them,  that  so  far  from  their  diploma  being  a  proof  of 
their  having  received  an  education  to  qualify  them  as 
surgeons,  the  majority  of  them  have  only  the  requisite 
amount  of  knowledge  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
their  profession  ! 

More  than  this,  will  you  dare  to  insinuate  with  the 
examination  papers  before  the  public,  that  the  success- 
ful candidates  for  the  fellowship  in  the  examination  of 
December  last,  have  given  evidence  of  their  being  pos* 
sessed  of  one  jot  more  knowledge  than  this  ?  will  you 
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have  the  audacity  to  say  that  ^'  they  hay«  obtained  their 
rank  by  any  authorized  claim  to  superior  surgical  at- 
tainments ?^' 

You  very  justly  demur  to  the  proposal  of  admitting  all 
present  members  of  the  college  to  the  fellowship,  on  the 
ground  that  its  possession  would  then  be  no  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  you  justly  point  out  the  inexpediency  of 
adopting  a  standard  of  mere  seniority  which  would  injure 
the  respectability  of  the  new  grade,  by  bringing  within  it 
many  parties  of  low  character  and  unprofessional  habits, 
^'  professional  paupers,^  *^  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character,''  ^'  those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  their 
country,'*  "puffers  and  vendors  of  secret  nostrums," 
"  writers  of  indecent  advertisements,"  "  surgeons'  assist- 
ants," "  chemists  and  druggists,"  "  retail  shopkeepers 
who  expose  for  sale  cattle  drugs  and  perfumery." 

You  justly  demur  to  any  standard  of  selection  which 
would  leave  the  fellowship  unprotected  from  such  de  • 
gradation  as  this,  but  only  so  long  as  nothing  is  to  be 
got  by  it.  You  refused  to  admit  the  many,  so  long  as 
you  were  to  do  so  for  nothing,  but  are  quite  willing  to 
swamp  the  fellowship  if  you  can  make  money  by  doing 
so,  and  sell  the  diploma  of  the  higher  grade  quite  as 
cheaply  as  you  have  for  years  that  of  the  lower.  What 
but  this  is  the  meaning  of  your  concluding  wish  that 
many  or  all  the  members  of  the  college  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  honourable 
distinction  (I)  that  is,  paying  ten  guineas,  and  answering 
a  few  questions  which  a  student  of  the  first  year  would 
laugh  at  ? 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mode  in  w*hich  your  diploma  has  hitherto  been  granted, 
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and  for  making  known  its  real  value,  because  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  without  such  an  acknowledgment 
on  your  part,  the  public  would  hardly  believe  the 
fact.  They  have  it  now,  however,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, and  I  take  it  for  granted  in  the  observations  1 
am  about  to  make. 

I  shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  consider  what  you 
ought  to  have  done  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  were  placed,  and  in  order  to  make  myself  intelli- 
gible, I  must  premise  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  the 
profession  for  some  years  past,  and  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  the  College. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  College  had  no 
power  to  compel  any  person  to  undergo  its  examination, 
or  to  prevent  their  practising  surgery  without  doing  so ; 
and  yet  it  had  contrived  to  acquire  for  itself  that  cou<^ 
trol  over  surgical  education  in  this  country*  which 
while  it  was  exerted  in  a  healthy  manner,  more  than 
supplied  the  place  of  legal  enactments* 

The  surgeons  of  the  Metropolitan  hospitals  being  for 
the  most  part,  either  members  of  the  council,  or  aspir- 
ants to  that  honour,  the  pupils  of  these  institutions 
were  nearly  one  and  all  influenced  to  become  members 
of  the  College.  They  looked  forward  to  the  time  of 
their  passing  as  the  termination  of  their  pupilage,  and 
were  led  to  believe  that  without  the  sanction  of  the 
college  diploma,  they  could  not  hope  to  practise  their 
profession  with  respectability  or  success. 

The  examination,  however,  was  far  from  strict,  the 
necessity  of  providing  surgeons  in  large  numbers  for 
the  army  and  navy  during  the  war  had  been  a  sufficient 
reason   for  not  being   too  particular    in   this  respect 
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and  thus  the  college  diploma  was  to  be  had  on  easy 
terms. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  obtained  their  Act  of  Parliament  which  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  power  of  compelling  all  those  who 
intended  to  practise  as  general  practitioners  to  undergo 
an  examination  by  their  board ;  and  so  well  did  they 
discharge  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them,  that  in 
a  very  short  time  students  began  to  feel  that  '^  the  Hair' 
was  a  much  more  formidable  affair  than  '^  the  College." 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  obliged  to  pass  it,  because 
their  career  as  general  practitioners  was  marked  out  for 
them  by  their  private  circumstances,  and  those  to  whom 
the  saving  of  a  few  pounds  was  no  object,  passed  the 
College  as  well,  because  the  title  of  surgeon  sounded 
more  respectable  than  that  of  apothecary,  and  because 
the  names  attached  to  the  one  diploma  carried  with 
them  a  weight  which  those  of  the  other  did  not 

This  examination  of  the  Apothecaries  was  always  an 
unpalatable  business,  and  therefore  students  began  to  look 
about  for  means  of  evading  it.  They  found  that  the  com- 
pany could  only  touch  them  for  selling  the  physic  they 
prescribed,  and  they  therefore  hit  upon  the  plan  of  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  College  diploma,  and 
arranging  with  some  chemist  to  supply  their  medi- 
cines. Thus  began  the  existence  of  a  hybrid  class ; 
men  who  were  surgeons  without  the  education  of  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries  without  the  legal  qualification 
of  apothecaries,  gentlemen  without  the  acquirements 
of  gentlemen,  and  tradesmen  without  the  risks  of  trade. 

This  class  of  persons  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Lon- 
don,  and  other   large    towns,    the   nature   of   village 
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practice  not  generally  admitting  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  had  at  this  time  gradually 
raised  your  curriculum  of  study,  and  the  fee  for  your 
diploma,  and  the  age  of  admission  to  it,  you  would 
have  done  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  surgical 
profession,  than  all  the  medical  reform  bills  which  Sir 
James  Graham's  measure  may  be  the  father  of.  You 
would  have  compelled  all  those  who  wished  to  avoid 
the  degradation  of  submitting  to  an  examination  by  **  a 
trading  company,"  as  the  phrase  was,  to  undergo  a 
thorough  surgical  education,  and  you  would  have 
afforded  some  sort  of  protection  to  those  members  of 
your  own  College  who,  aspiring  to  the  higher  honours  of 
the  profession  were  educating  themselves  accordingly, 
from  being  swamped  by  a  multitude  of  half-educated 
competitors  between  whom  and  themselves  the  public 
would  be  unable  to  discriminate. 

You  would  have  elevated  the  character  of  the  college 
by  compelling  those  who  could  not  afford  to  wait  till 
the  age  you  prescribed,  and  spend  four  or  five  more 
years  in  study,  to  content  themselves  with  the  apothe- 
caries' certificate,  a  certificate,  by-the-bye,  to  the  credit 
of  that  body  be  it  said,  which  no  one  could  obtain  who 
was  not  surgeon  enough  "  for  the  needs  of  society**  and 
fully  competent  to  meet  the  "  ordinary  exigencies  of 
surgical  ministrations/* 

The  high  character  of  your  diploma  would  have 
enhanced  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  seeking  a 
profession  for  their  sons :  while  the  title  of  apothecary 
not  possessing  those  charms  for  tradesmen,  which  the 
respectability  of  the  word  surgeon  carries  with  it,  the 
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profession  would  not  have  been  overstocked  as  it 
now  is,  with  persons  who  have  brought  into  it  only  the 
degrading  habits  of  a  low  education,  and  the  meanness 
which  springs  from  necessity. 

The  College  would  then  have  been  a  centre  represent- 
ing in  a  great  degree  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
and  gathering  round  it  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
highly  giiled  of  its  members,  while  the  additional  price 
of  entrance  would  have  fully  compensated  for  any  loss 
which  the  College  might  have  suffered  from  the  neces- 
sary diminution  of  the  number  of  candidates. 

It  is  sickening  to  turn  from  this  picture  of  what  you 
might  have  done  and  see  what  you  really  did  do. 

From  the  time  the  apothecaries  obtained  their  act, 
the  whole  history  of  the  College  exhibits  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  paltry  shifts  to  undersell  that  company,  and 
reduce  the  examination  to  such  a  point  of  laxity,  that 
the  students  should  not  be  frightened  away.  Those 
who  were  conversant,  with  the  gossip  of  the  hospitals 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  know  well  that  the 
general  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  was,  that  if 
they  could  pass  the  Hall,  they  could  a  fortiori  pass  the 
College,  for  it  was  the  easier  of  the  two ;  and  thus  the 
College  was  playing  second  fiddle  in  this  concert;  nor  was 
this  all,  for  as  if  the  age  of  twenty-two  involved  a  sa- 
crifice of  more  years  to  study  than  surgery  and  its  colla- 
teral sciences  required,  you  soon  after  reduced  it  to 
twenty-one,  rather  than  give  the  apothecaries  the  advan  - 
tage  of  one  year  in  the  miserable  competition  you  had 
now  entered  upon.  You  were  thus  fostering  the  growth 
of  the  half-educated  hybrids  I  have  described,  who, 
while   they  piqued  themselves  upon  their  purity,  had 
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really  no  distinguishing  feature  but  their  fear  of  the 
funking-room  in  Blackfriars,  and  who  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  by  pretending  to  an  exclusiveness  of  which 
the  only  real  element  was  the  exclusion  of  knowledge. 

While  this  state  of  things  was  going  on,  there  were 
among  the  members  admitted  to  the  College  a  large  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  forming  a  totally  different  class,  men  who 
took  a  higher  view  of  the  obligations  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  considered  the  curriculum  of  the  College 
a  very  insufficient  preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  consci- 
entious practitioner, — men  who  aspired  to  the  higher 
walks  of  surgery,  and  desired  to  qualify  themselves  ac- 
cordingly,— men  who  had  doubled  and  trebled  the 
amount  of  education  required  by  the  council,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  enter  the  lists  for  any  honours 
which  the  College  might  have  to  offer  them.  But  it 
had  none  to  offer !  No  first  and  second  class  prizes  I 
It  had  been  ruled  that  the  examination  was  to  be  accom- 
modated to  the  "  needs  of  society,"  and  that  there  re- 
mained "  no  means  of  testing  superior  attainments.^' 

It  seems  you  were  not  unmindful  of  the  injustice  of 
sending  out  into  the  world  men  so  differently  qualified  as 
those  I  have  described,  with  one  and  the  same  diploma. 
No,  all  this  while  the  fellowship  was  in  petto.  You 
attempted  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the  ordinance  of 
1836  ;  but  that  failed,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but 
the  new  charter. 

Now  the  mode  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  char* 
ter  have  been  administered  has  been  already  told ;  it 
only  remains  then  to  point  out  how  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  merely  confine  myself  to 
the  discussion  of  a  few  broad  and  general  principles. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  your  own  proposal 
'*  to  regard  chiefly  the  qualifications  of  members  as 
practitioners  in  surgery/^  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  are  occupied  in  other  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

But  how  to  draw  the  line?  The  question  as  to  me- 
dicine is  soon  settled. 

Chirurgus  medico  quo  differt }  scilicet  isto ; 
Enecat  hie  succis,  enecat  ille  manu, 

is  the  poet's  solution,  but  we  have  one  simpler  still. 
The  one  is  called  Mister^  the  other  Doctor^  a  real  tan- 
gible difference,  and  one  which  in  this  country  is  gene- 
rally understood.  No  Doctor  should  have  been  admit- 
ted, and  very  few  if  any  would  have  uttered  one  word 
of  complaint. 

Midwifery  required  a  little  more  consideration.  To 
have  excluded  practitioners  in  this  department  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  nearly  confining  the  new  honour 
to  those  of  the  metropolis ;  it  ought  not  therefore  to  have 
been  a  ground  of  exclusion. 

Next  as  to  pharmacy.  The  practice  of  pharmacy 
constitutes  the  difference  between  a  surgeon  and  a  ge- 
neral practitioner. 

It  converts  a  profession  into  a  trade,  and  therefore 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  degrade  it.  It  should  there- 
fore have  constituted  a  ground  of  exclusion  ;  not  merely 
the  open,  but  the  indirect  practice  of  it,  by  such  means  as 
I  have  before  alluded  to.  The  neglect  of  this  line  of 
demarcation  is  the  greatest  mistake  you  have  made  yet, 
and  one  which  may  fortunately  by  a  retributive  process 
neutralize  much  of  the  mischief  you  have  done.  Fellow, 
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or  DO  fellow,  the  public  will  still  continue  to  regard  the 
practitioner  who  dispenses  medicines  as  inferior  to  the 
one  who  prescribes  without  dispensing ;  and  if,  as  it 
has  been  proposed,  the  corporation  of  General  Practi- 
tioners shall  create  a  degree  founded  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, your  fellowship  will  be  utterly  worthless. 
The  one  means  nothing,  it  is  merely  a  distinction  where 
there  is  no  difference,  whereas  the  other  will  at  once 
declare  the  possessor  a  professional  person,  and  the 
world  will  estimate  him  accordingly. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  by  this  oversight  you 
have  not  only  attempted  to  level  existing  distinctions, 
but  have  positively  destroyed  the  very  grade  it  was  your 
object  to  form.  You  have  forced  Sir  James  Graham  to 
put  a  meaning  upon  the  registration  clause  in  his  bill, 
which  was  not  intended  at  first,  and  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  three  divisions  of  the  profes- 
sion to  two,  and  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
the  pure  surgeon. 

It  is  a  pity  that  before  you  committed  this  lamentable 
error,  it  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  you  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  ''  the  dignity  of  the  College." 

Had  you  at  first  declared  that  the  abandonment  of 
pharmacy  would  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  candidates 
for  the  new  honour,  you  would  have  obliged  all  those 
hospital  surgeons  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  mode  of 
practice,  and  in  short  all  expectants,,  to  adopt  this  alter* 
native,  and  thus  you  would  have  materially  aided  an 
improvement,  which  is  steadily  advancing,  and  which 
the  public  are  beginning  eveiywhere  to  appreciate, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a  medical 
man  is  to  be  paid  for  his  skill,  and  not  for  his  drugs ; 
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as  it  is,  you  have  done  your  best  to  retard  by  half  a 
century  this  beneficial  change. 

Another  ground  of  exclusion  shouldhave  been  this — 
That  no  one  should  be  eligible  who  could  not  show  the 
written  recommendation  of  at  least  three  fellows,  as  a 
voucher  for  his  respectability  and  fitness.  This  would 
have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  entry  of  all  those 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  of  which  you  have  furnished  us 
with  so  fearfiil  a  catalogue,  as  the  guardianship  of  the 
respectability  of  the  grade  would  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  most  interested  in  maintaining  it. 

To  these  preliminary  disqualifications  might  have 
been  added  that  of  youth,  in  the  shape  of  a  require- 
ment that  all  candidates  should  have  a  certain  standing 
as  members  of  the  College, — ^a  rule  which  might  have 
been  relaxed  a  little  after  the  first  list  was  filled  up,  if 
the  number  of  candidates  was  not  found  to  be  too 
large. 

These  indispensable  conditions  being  announced,  you 
should  have  allowed  members  to  make  their  own  appli* 
cations  for  enrolment,  and  you  would  thus  have  been 
enabled  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  those  who 
could  bring  evidence  of  an  extended  education,  and 
whom  you  had  in  no  way  distinguished  from  your 
ordinary-exigency  men :  a  measure  the  more  necessary, 
because  such  persons  will  be  the  least  likely  to  conde- 
scend to  undergo  your  second  examination,  and  take 
their  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  way  in  which  you  have  all  along  affected  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  your  proceedings  particu- 
larly while  you  speak  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  "  other 
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evidence  of  distinguished  surgical  attainments,  than  the 
ordinary  diploma :"  nor  is  this  all,  for  you  positively 
refused  to  recognize  such  evidence  when  urged  as  it 
was  in  particular  instances. 

I  will  refer  to  a  few  which  occurred  within  my  owti 
knowledge.  The  application,  it  is  true,  was  not  in  all 
cases  made  officially, 

A.  B.  is  a  practitioner  of  great  local  eminence,  a  thirty 
years'  member  of  the  College,  was  a  dresser  and  house- 
surgeon  at  St. Hospitalf  where  he  was  a  student 

twelve  years,  an  army  surgeon  through  great  part  of  the 
Peninsular  war. 

C.  D.,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  most  experienced 
and  dexterous  operator,  was  many  years  surgeon  to  a 
large  hospital,  and  is  retiring  from  practice. 

Both  these  gentlemen  were  refused  on  the  ground  of 
possessing  the  degree  of  M.D.,  although  several  physi- 
cians are  to  be  found  in  the  list ! 

E.  F.,  a  gentleman  now  in  practice  as  a  consulting 
surgeon ;    he  was  apprentice,  dresser,  house-surgeon, 

and   eight  years  pupil  at  St. Hospital ;    has 

written  several  works  on  physiological  and  surgical 
subjects— does  not  practice  pharmacy — ^is  surgeon  to  a 
public  institution. 

Refused  on  the  ground  of  not  being  a  hospital 
surgeon! 

G.  H.,  a  gentleman,  also  in  practice  as  a  consulting 
surgeon,  practises    neither    midwifery  nor  pharmacy^ 

was  dresser  and  house-surgeon  at  St. Hospital, 

continued  to  study  at  the  metropolitan  hospitals  four 
years  after  passing  the  College ;  also,  formerly  held  a  mili- 
tary appointment 
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Refused  on  the  ground  of  not  residing  in  London. 

J.  K.,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  bis  acquirements 
as  a  naturalist,  and  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy — 
many  years  member  of  the  College,  and  surgeon  to  a 
public  institution. 

Refused  as  not  being  a  hospital-surgeon,  notwith- 
standing the  following  clause  in  the  "Statement"  of 
the  council.  "  Same  individuals  have  been  placed  on 
the  list  of  fellows  from  liaving  distinguished  themselves 
in  cultivating  the  kindred  sciences  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy,  and  natural  history.  Tlie  council  cannot  hut  re- 
yard  such  persons  as  ornaments  of  the  College,  and  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  them  to  find  others  of  the  same 
class,  who  may  be  added  to  the  list.^^ 

L.  M.  was  a  dresser  and  pupil  of  many  years  at  St. 
■  Hospital,  also  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  recognized 

by  the  College ;  practises  neither  midwifery  nor  phar- 
macy. 

Refused  because  not  resident  in  London ! 

N.  O.,  a  writer  on  several  surgical  subjects,  was  many 

years  pupil  and  house-surgeon  at  St. Hospital, 

obtained  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  College.  Practises 
neither  midwifery  nor  pharmacy. 

Refused,  reason  not  known. 

I  mention  these  few  instances  as  readily  occurring  to 
my  own  recollection,  and  no  doubt  many  of  my  readers 
can  supply  others ;  and  while  these  gentlemen  were  re- 
fused admittance,  it  is  singular  to  turn  to  the  list  and 
find  the  names  of  some  who  have  no  qualification  be- 
yond the  mere  diploma,  many  who  are  in  practice  as 
apothecaries,  one  whose  only  recommendation  is  his 
intimacy  with  a  member  of  the  council,  and  another 
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who  was  elected  for  uo  apparent  reason  but  because  be 
obtained  honours  in  Uteris  humanioribu^  at  one  of  the 
universities.  So  much  for  the  purely  surgical  qualifica- 
tion ! 

To  go  back  from  this  digression.  It  might  appear 
presumptuous  in  any  individual  to  assume  such  a  tone 
of  dictation  as  that  which  I  have  adopted,  in  thus 
pointing  out  to  you,  the  course  you  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  right  to  say,  that  the  sug- 
gestions here  thrown  out  are  no  speculations  of  mine ; 
they  are,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  medical  degree, 
merely  an  exposition  of  the  very  principles  on  which 
the  council  of  the  Irish  College  acted  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  you  were  placed.* 

*The  following  are  the  conditions  according  to  which  applica- 
tions are  [were]  to  be  made  for  reception  among  the  number  of 
fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  extracted 
from  the  statement  referred  to. 

"  1 .  That  candidates  shall  lay  before  the  council  evidence  of 
their  being  qualified  practitioners,  or  commissioned  medical 
ofRcers  in  the  army,  navy,  or  East  India  Company's  service, 
of  not  less  than  seven  years*  standing. 

"  2.  That  the  application  of  such  candidates  shall  be  supported 
by  the  recommendation  of  at  least  three  fellows  of  the  College. 

'^3.  That  candidates  shall  state  to  the  council  their  willing- 
ness, should  they  be  admitted  fellows,  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
following  declaration     and  affirmation,   as    required    by     the 

charter. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  I  am 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  that  I  will 
observe  and  be  obedient  to  the  statutes,  bye-laws,  and 
ordinances  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
and  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  endeavour  to 
promote  the  reputation,  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  said 
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The  document  in  which  these  principles  are   pro- 
pounded, exhibits  such  a  marked  contrast  in  its  tone  to 
your  own  statement,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal* 
It  has  also  the  additional  recommendation  of  having  been 
issued  before  and  not  after  the  deed  was  done,  and  is 
therefore  free  from  the  imputation  of  mockery,  which 
always  must  rest  upon  your  own  production,  while  you 
claim  for  it  the  character  of  a  "  proposal  publicly  sub- 
mitted to  the   members  of  the  College  ;**  whereas,  it 
was  only  an  ex  post  facto  declaration  of  the  course 
which  you  had  begun,  and  in  which  course  you  pro- 
fessed your  determination  against  all  opposition  to  per- 
severe. 

In  these  hasty  observations,  I  beg  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  I  have  not  said  one  word  about  the 
charter  itself.  I  have  left  untouched  the  question  as  to 
the  mode  of  electing  the  council,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, not  because  I  consider  them  undeserving  of  ani- 
madversion, but  because  the  discussion  of  them  would 
have  been  foreign  to  my  purpose,  and  would  have  ex- 
tended these  remarks  to  an  inconvenient  length. 

My  object  has  been  merely  to  show,  that  your  alleged 
adherence  to  the  principle,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of 
a  merely  surgical  qualification  in  your  selection  of  fel- 
lows, is  utterly  untrue ;  and  to  assure  the  public,  that 
notwithstanding  your  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  (and 
in  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discern  any  wish  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  College,)  there  are  still  to  be  found 

College^  and  that  I  do  not  now  practise  the  business  orpro^ 
fession  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist,  or  indirectly  sell  drugs 
or  medicines,  and  that  I  will  not,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  fellow 
of  the  said  College,  practise  such  business  or  profession." 
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among  the  members  of  that  body  a  large  number  of 
persons  whose  education  and  acquirements  not  only 
qualify  them  to  grapple  with  the  "ordinary  exigencies,** 
but  also  with  the  profoundest  embarrassments  of  their 
profession. 

I  am,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

An  Old  Member  of  the  College. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  I  find  that 
Sir  James  Graham  has  declared,  that  ^^  If  the  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  can  prevail  upon  the  coun- 
cil to  extend  the  number  of  fellows,  he  will  gladly  co- 
operate in  the  obtaining  of  a  new  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  crown,  and  that  the  matter  now  lies  en- 
tirely between  the  members  and  the  council."  This 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  conclude  without  strongly 
urging  you  to  adopt  the  following  course,  as  I  believe 
that  under  present  circumstauces  it  is  really  the  best  you 
can  pursue.  Abandon  at  once  your  absurd  re-examination 
of  present  members,  a  plan  which  must  sooner  or  later 
bring  discredit  upon  the  fellowship  altogether,  since  you 
are  obliged  to  make  it  so  elementary,  that  all  notion  of 
superiority  or  distinction  founded  upon  it,  is  simply  ridi- 
culous. Throw  open  the  fellowship  to  all  existing  mem- 
bers (not  physicians)  who  may  now  or  hereafter  be  will- 
ing to  comply  with  terms  something  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Irish  College,  namely,  a  membership  of  ten 
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years'  standing,  the   recommendation  of  three   or  five 
fellows,  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  the  payment  of  some   nominal 
fee.     Enforce  the  qualification  as  to  pharmacy  upon  all 
future  fellows,  and  level  the  gradations  at  present  ex- 
isting among  the  fellows  themselves  under  the  opera- 
tion of  three  modes  of  creation,  by  at  once  declaring 
all  fellows   eligible    to   the    council   who   shall    have 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  are  resident  within 
reach  of  the  College ;  and  let  these  retain  their  eligi- 
bility for  ever;  for  the  disqualification  at  present  attach- 
ing to  the  fact  of  non-election  after  a  certain  period,  is 
a   circumstance  which  must  before  long  create  a  feeling 
of  great  dissatisfaction,  and  detract  largely  from   the 
value  of  the  fellowship  itself. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  proposal  1  have  now  sketched 
would  do  more  to  cement  the  members  of  the  College  in 
one  bond  of  union  with  their  alma  mater  than  any 
other,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  an  indirect 
tendency  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  surgical  profes- 
sion. It  would  not,  it  is  true,  give  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  but  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  those  who 
have  most  cause  to  consider  themselves  aggrieved, 
and  none  would  be  excluded  from  any  honour,  ex- 
cept by  circumstances  which  would  afford  a  stimulus  to 
his  exertions.  Every  one  would  be  glad  to  reach  such 
a  position  in  his  profession,  as  to  be  able  to  give  up 
^^  combining  the  retail,''  and  his  college  would  back  him 
by  its  imprimatur^  whenever  he  should  be  able  to  do 
so ;  ai»  imprimatur  which  at  present  he  is  obliged  to  ob- 
tain from  some  other  body ;  while  the  provincial  surgeon 
would  feel,  that  were  he  tempted  to  seek  in  the  great 
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metropolis  a  nobler  field  for  his  ambition,  he  would  not 
be,  as  be  now  is^  shut  out  from  the  higher  honours  of  his 
profession  by  a  bar  which  no  exertions  of  his  own  can 
possibly  overcome.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  renders  it  next  to 
impossible  that  any  one  who  now  obtains  the  fellowship 
by  examination,  can  ever  become  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil while  the  present  seniority  among  the  fellows  exists. 

The  present  qualifications  for  the  council  might  or 
might  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  although  in  my  opinion 
that  of  not  practising  midwifery  might  with  advantage 
be  abandoned. 

Let  me  once  more  urge  a  hope,  that  nothing  I 
have  hitherto  said  may  lead  you  to  disregard  these  last 
remarks.  They  are  offered  with  no  other  feeling  than 
a  sincere  wish  to  see  the  College  occupy  that  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  profession  and  the  public  which  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  to  point  out  a  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  unhappy  differences  which  at  present 
threaten  to  sever  from  its  bosom  a  large  portion  of  the 
surgeons  of  this  country.  Lastly,  they  are  offered  by 
one  who  deems  that  he  would  be  disregarding  the  oath 
which  he  took  at  his  admission  were  he  to  remain  silent 
at  the  present  juncture,  while  he  thinks  he  can  suggest 
anything  likely  to  promote  "  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
the  College." 


London,  May  3,  1845. 
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No.  1. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  COPY  OF  THE  LETTER  REFERRED 

TO  IN  PAGE  9. 

COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS.      RECENT   ORDINANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette* 
Sir, 
The  College  of  Surgeons  have  latterly  issued  an  or- 
dinance, that  all  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery  must 
undergo  a  second  and  special  examination,  to  entitle 
them  to  the  privilege  of  having  their  certificates  recog- 
nized. The  original  term  of  the  rule  was  lecturerSy  but 
it  has  been  since  changed  to  teachersy  and  thus  may  ap- 
ply to  surgeons  of  hospitals,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
teachers  of  surgery  to  the  pupils.  This  rule  has  been 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce the  governors  to  demand  as  a  qualification,  that 
all  candidates  for  the  office  of  surgeon  shall  have  to 
undergo  this  second  examination,  and  rendering  all 
others  ineligible.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  surely  a 
very  questionable  mode  of  law-making,  to  strain  the 


•  Vide  vol.  XX.  p.  605. 
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meaning  of  a  rule  from  the  original  intention  of  its 
framers,  by  tbe   implication  that  the  word  teacher  can 
mean  hospital-surgeon ;  if  such  a  law  is  proper,  why 
not  promulgate  it  in  plain  terms  ?     As  applied  to  lec- 
turers, it  is  a  just  and  proper  law,  because  no  man 
should  think  of  lecturing  without  that  study  of  minute 
anatomy  which  will  qualify  him  for  this  examination. 
As  applied  to  all  who  may  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  surgeon  to  an  hospital,  it  appears 
unjust,  being  retrospective,  and  carrying  with  it  a  sort 
of  admission  that  the  College  examination  has  hitherto 
been  imperfect,  and  the  diploma  of  no  value,  although 
heretofore  considered  a  sufficient  qualification,  stating 
that  ^' A.  B.  has  been  deliberately  examined,  and  found 
to  be  fit  and  capable  to  exercise  the  art  and  science  of 
surgery,  and  we  authorize  him  to  practise  tbe  art  and 
science  accordingly."    We,  the  examiners,  think  him 
fit  to  practise  surgery  everywhere  but  in  a  hospital. 

Why  should  not  the  new  law  apply  equally  to  dis- 
pensaries, jails,  workhouses,  &c.  ?  Surely  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  the  members  of  the  College  generally,  if 
they  are  to  be  prevented  from  holding  any  appointment 
without  going  to  school  again.  Will  not  this  new  rule 
render  the  diploma  no  better  than  waste  paper  ? 

Is  it  fair,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  introduce  a  new  dis* 
tinction,  which  will  lower  the  old  members  in  public 
estimation  ?  Is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
diminish  the  value  of  their  diploma  ? 

If  the  fixed  income  of  the  College,  from  funded  or 
other  property,  is  not  large,  the  experiment  appears  a 
very  dangerous  one.  The  effect  must  be  to  diminish 
the  number  of  applicants  for  the   ordinary  diploma. 
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which  will  not  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  license  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New 
University.  In  a  year  or  two,  very  few  will  go  to  the 
College,  unless  they  mean  also  to  obtain  the  higher 
honour,  and  that  cannot  be  had  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  J  no  country  practitioners  will  wait  for  it,  and  the 
members  of  the  College  will  be  limited  almost  to  those 
who  practise  surgery  only.  Where  the  College  receives 
a  hundred  fees  for  diplomas,  with  this  new  rule  it  will 
not  receive  ten.  Can  the  establishment  be  kept  up 
should  such  a  defalcation  in  its  revenue  take  place  ? 
The  Council  of  the  College  has  of  late  years,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  library,  lectures,  &c.,  done  much  to 
merit  public  approbation  ;  and  it  would  be  lamentable 
that  any  step  should  be  adopted  that  might  now  injure 
its  utility. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  these  cursory  observations, 
in  the  hope  that  your  attention  and  that  of  the  medical 
public  being  called  to  the  subject,  this  new  law  may  be 
fairly  discussed  before  it  is  finally  adopted. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 


July  12/A,  1837. 
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No.  2. 

COPY  OF  A  PETITION  FROM  MR.  GUTHRIE  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  REFERRED  TO  AT  PAGE  11. 

The  petition  of  George  James  Guthrie,  of  Berkeley 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  a  Councillor,  and  late  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
Humbly  showeth. 

That  although  your  petitioner,  in  his  collective  capa- 
city, has  been  compelled  to  accept  the  grant  of  a  new 
charter  in  the  said  College,  a  copy  of  which  was  lately 
laid  on  the  table  of  your  honourable  House,  he  consi- 
ders several  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  charter  to  be 
illiberal,  exclusive,  and  unjust. 

That  independently  of  its  placing  a  bar  on  the  poor 
man,  preventing,  in  many  cases,  his  obtaining  by  his 
own  exertions  such  places  of  hononr  as  there  may  be 
in  the  profession  of  surgery ;  it  offers  unnecessary 
advantages  to  the  richer  student  in  the  attainment  of 
these  offices,  who  may  not  possess  half  his  ability,  his 
perseverance,  or  his  knowledge  ;  it  presses  with  peculiar 
severity  on  the  officers  of  the  public  service,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  are  deprived  by  it  of  those  privileges 
they  enjoyed  in  common  with  their  surgical  brethren  of 
equal  standing  in  civil  life,  whilst  also  they  will  be  de- 
prived in  future  of  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  these 
offices  of  honour  or  profit,  whatever  may  be  their  abi- 
lity, or  the  pre-eminence  they  may  have  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  country  from  their  talents  or  their 
labours. 

Your  petitioner  has  hitherto  believed,  that  a  gentle- 
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man  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign  did  not 
forfeit  those  rights  which  he  had  previously  acquired  as 
a  citizen  and  a  subject ;  in  virtue  of  which  right  your 
petitioner  has  twice  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
College,  but  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  this  char- 
ter had  been  formerly  in  existence  ;  that  as  the  friend  of 
many  of  the  seniors,  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  junior 
officers  of  the  medical  departments  of  the  navy,  the 
army,  and  the  East  India  Company,  they  have  called 
upon  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  preserve  to  them 
the  rights  and  privileges  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Your  petitioner  humbly  approaches  your  honourable 
House,  in  compliance  with  such  call,  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  these  officers. 

Your  petitioner  believes  there  are  few  members  of 
your  honourable  House,  who,  in  the  persons  of  their 
fathersi  their  brothers,  their  children,  or  their  relations, 
have  not  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  professional 
services  of  the  men,  it  is  now  intended  to  deprive  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  future  prospects ;  he  has  seen 
many  of  the  officers  of  these  services  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  suffering  solely 
from  their  devotion  to  their  duties,  and  the  privations 
they  necessarily  underwent.  He  is  aware  that  many 
others  perfonned  very  arduous  duties  with  a  coolness 
and  precision,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  and  for  which 
they,  as  well  as  their  more  martial  comrades  of  all  arms, 
have  on  many  occasions  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment; that  several  of  these  officers  who  shared  in 
those  thanks,  said  to  be  the  greatest  honour  a  grateful 
country  can    give,    now    find   themselves    altogether 
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omitted  from  the  privileges  proposed  to  be  granted  by 
this  charter,  or  placed  below  gentlemen  who  were  not 
even  bom  when  these  thanks  were  bestowed,  and  whose 
principal  merit  is,  that  they  are  living,  and  can  live  in 
London  with  a  reputation  which,  however  great  and 
well-deserved  it  may  hereafter  become,  has  yet  to  be 
acquired. 

Your  petitioner  believes  that  the  evil  which  has  been 
thus  committed^  has  been  unintentional,  and  that  it  can 
be  remedied  by  a  supplement  to  the  charter. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays,  that  your 
honourable  House  will  not  confirm  the  said  charter  by 
any  act  or  acts  whatever  relating  to  medical  or  surgical 
arrangements  for  the  United  Kingdoms,  until  your 
honourable  House  shall  have  granted  your  petitioner  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  by  himself  or  counsel, 
against  them,  or  the  particular  parts  to  which  this  char- 
ter must  necessarily  relate^  either  at  the  bar  of  your 
honourable  House  or  in  such  other  way  as  your  honour- 
able House  may  be  pleased  to  direct. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray, 

(Signed)  GBa  Jas.  Guthrie. 

July  18/A,  1844. 
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No.  3. 

COPY  OF  LETTER  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT,  RE- 
FERRED TO  AT  PAGE  11. 

TO  THE   PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENTS,    AND   COUNCIL  OF 
THE    ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS   OF   ENGLAND. 

Department  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Naval 
Hospitals  and  Fleets^  Admiralty j  ^Ath,  Feb,  1844. 

Gentlemen, 

I  observe,  by  tbe  list  of  fellovrs  lately  published  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  'have  departed 
from  their  original  intention,  as  communicated  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  the  late  President,  who,  by  desire  of  the  coun- 
cil, addressed  a  letter  to  me  explaining  privately  its 
objects,  and  requesting  the  names  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  navy  of  the  inspectorial  rank,  and  who 
might  be  members  of  the  College,  to  be  associated  as  fel- 
lows with  the  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  of  hospi- 
tals, and  the  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery  through- 
out the  country,  together  with  the  older  members  of  the 
profession  not  practising  pharmacy. 

That  the  council  has  departed  from  its  original  inten- 
tion appears  by  its  having  placed  on  its  list  of  fellows 
many  young  gentlemen,  members  of  as  late  a  date  as 
1837,  and  several  others  now  practising  as  apotheca- 
ries ;  whilst  it  has  totally  overlooked  all  the  surgeons  of 
the  navy,  many  of  whom  are  very  distinguished  officers 
and  members  of  the  profession. 

This  having  been  done  without  any  reference  to  me, 
and  being  at  variance  with  the  practice  observed  in  the 
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case  of  those  bearing  the  rank  of  inspectors  and  deputy- 
inspectors,  whose  names  I  beg  to  insert,  viz.,  Henry 
Parkin,  late  Marine  Barracks,  Woolwich  ;  VVilliain  Rae, 
now  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham ;  William  Conbo- 
rough  Watt,  now  Naval  Hospital,  Malta;  Robert  Arm- 
strong, now  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth  ;— these  gentle- 
men all  holding  the  rank  of  deputy-inspector  of  naval 
hospitals  and  fleets. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  naval  medical  service  to  enclose  a  list 
of  surgeons  of  the  navy,  all  of  whom  are  highly 
deserving  officers,  aud  to  request  that  the  names 
of  these  gentlemen  may  be  placed  on  the  second  list  of 
fellows,  to  be  made  out  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  viz.,  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  as  directed  by  clause  4  of  the  charter  in 
question ;  observing  that  there  are  many  other  surgeons 
who  no  doubt  are  fully  deserving  of  being  included  in 
the  list  of  fellows,  but  whose  names  I  have  omitted, 
simply  because  I  have  no  personal  know]edge  of  the 
parties,  and  the  books  of  my  department  do  not  afford 
sufficient  records  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently  as 
to  their  characters. 

I  have  also  omitted  the  whole  of  the  assistant-sur- 
geons, leaving  it  to  the  council  to  determine  whether 
these  gentlemen  should  not  be  included  as  fellows  as 
well  as  the  surgeons,  many  of  these  assistant-surgeons 
being  gentlemen  of  high  professional  qualifications  and 
attainments. 

I  beg  likewise  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  council 
to  clause  8,  which  gives  precedence  to  the  first  list 
of  three  hundred  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  surgeons 
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of  the  navy,  who  having  been  omilled  in  this  list,  can 
now  be  included  in  the  second  list  only,  and  also  to 
request  that  this  error  may  be  represented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  so  that  by  a  supplemental  charter,  or  in 
some  other  way,  the  precedence  may  be  allowed  in 
both  lists,  and  each  fellow's  name  stand  according  to  the 
date  of  his  diploma  as  a  member:  this  act  of  justice 
being  due  to  the  officers  of  the  public  service. 

I  would  further  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
clause  5,  directing  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
fellow  until  after  he  shall  have  become  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  for  candidates  for  naval  medical  ap- 
pointments, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  these  gentle- 
men are  superannuated  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  while 
these  regulations,  having  been  formed  on  experience, 
could  not  be  altered  with  advantage  to  the  public  ;  and 
yet,  as  most  of  these  gentlemen,  either  immediately  on 
their  admission  into  the  service,  or  very  shortly  after, 
are  sent  to  foreign  stations,  where  they  remain  some 
years,  this  new  regulation  of  the  charter,  made  without 
any  reference  to  them,  effectually  precludes  the  proba- 
bility of  those  officers  of  the  navy  becoming  fellows  for 
many  years  after  the  time  appointed,  and  from  the  pre- 
cedence granted  to  fellows  according  to  the  date  of  taking 
the  fellowship,  consequently  prevents  officers  of  the 
navy  from  the  probability  of  their  having  a  seat  in  the 
Council,  or  of  attaining  any  of  the  offices  of  the  College 
of  either  honour  or  emolument. 

I  have  therefore  to  request,  that  the  Council  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
this  claim^  granting  precedence  according  to  the  date 
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of  fellowship,  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  fellows 
should  hereafter  rank  as  in  the  first  list  according  to 
the  date  of  their  diploma  as  members  of  the  College,  or 
that  all  precedence  should  be  abolished,  the  fellows 
being  arranged  alphabetically,  and  made  eligible  for 
seats  in  the  Council  at  any  period  after  fifteen  years,  or 
such  number  of  years*  standing  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable ;  without  one  of  which,  or  some  other  similar 
alteration,  great  injustice  must  be  done  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  navy. 

I  beg  to  state  distinctly,  that  I  have  no  desire  that 
naval  medical  officers  should  evade  any  examination 
which  others  undergo ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as 
these  gentlemen  are  twice  examined  and  approved  by 
the  College,  once  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  again  before 
they  become  surgeons,  they  ought,  if  such  examinations 
be  really  worth  anything,  to  be  admitted  fellows  after 
ten  years  of  service  and  of  practical  experience,  on 
their  certified  merits,  without  further  trouble,  unless  the 
Council  mean  to  repudiate  the  diploma  they  now  grant, 
in  which  case  it  may  become  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  shall  remain  a  qualification  which  the  medical  officers 
of  the  navy  ought  to  be  ordered  to  obtain  or  otherwise. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  it  is  my  in- 
variable practice  to  give  the  assistant-surgeons  of  the 
navy  the  means  of  renewing  their  studies,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  their  second  examination,  by  granting 
them  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  they  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  Court  of 
Examiners  in  such  state  of  preparation  as  to  enable 
them  to  pass  a  good  and  creditable  examination,  such 
deficiency  has  been  occasioned  by  their. own  neglect 
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and  not  by  any  want  of  indulgence  from  the  public 
service ;  I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  the  Court  will, 
on  every  occasion,  reject  these  gentlemen,  unless  they 
prove  themselves  fully  qualified. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  W.  BURNETT, 

Injector-General  of  Naval  Hospitah  and  FleeU, 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  the  names.] 
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